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TKl  €ttE01I€tl  Klftlg  Til  WIST 


Freedom’s  song  will  sound  here 
in  America’s  third  century 


Over  the  years  the  picturesque  site  of 
Joliet’s  first  business  district,  along  the 
Des  Plaines  River  in  Illinois,  had  fallen 
into  disuse.  It  was  scheduled  for  urban 
redevelopment;  but  citizens  saw  it  as 
the  ideal  location  for  a  Bicentennial 
Memorial-Cultural  Park  complex. 

Such  plans  for  the  city-owned  land  were 
blocked  by  a  $220,000  mortgage  held 
by  the  federal  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 


Dr.  Hal  D.  Dellinger,  Chairman, 
Department  of  Music  and  Music 
Education,  Joliet  Junior  College,  on 
the  site  of  the  proposed  Bicentennial 
Memorial-Cultural  Park  complex. 


The  park  will  serve  not  just  as  a  re¬ 
minder  of  the  past,  but  will  encourage  a 
richer  civic  life  that  carries  forward  the 
nation’s  heritage  into  America’s  third 
century. 


Through  efforts  of  the  Will  County  Bi¬ 
centennial  Committee  and  vigorous 
support  by  the  Herald-News  (Joliet, 
Ill.),  HUD  relinquished  its  claim.  A  not- 
for-profit  corporation  was  formed  and 
plans  are  going  forward  for  the  Bicen¬ 
tennial  Memorial-Cultural  Park. 
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Gal  TreniUairs 
work  is 

highly  classified. 

Cal  Tremblay  is: 

a)  president  of 

Van/De  Publishing  Company  in  Orange  County,  California, 

b)  corporate  director  of 

classified  advertising  for  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  Inc. 

c)  vice  president  of 

the  Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers, 
an  international  organization. 

The  answer  is: 
all  the  above. 

Under  Cal’s  leadership 
the  “Pennysaver”  is  the  nation’s  largest 
mailed  advertising  publication  in  terms  of  its  mailed 
weekly  circulation  of  770,000. 

In  her  corporate  job. 

Cal  assists  other  Harte-Hanks  publishers  in  programs  to  improve 
classified  departments  and  increase  revenues. 

But  more  than  that. 

Cal  is  involved  in  the  future  growth  of  classified  advertising. 
Through  ANCAM,  she  combines  her  energy  and  ideas 
with  those  of  her  peers  to  improve  the  industry 
and  the  vital  service  of  classified  ads  to  newspaper 
readers  throughout  the  world. 


HARTE'HANks  Newspapers,  Inc.  NAiioNwidE 
P.O.  Box  269,  San  AntonIo,  Texas  78291 
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Raytheonis 

now  m  the 

newspaper 
systems 

New  display  terminal 
for  composition 

and^m^^^^P  _ _ — 

Raytheon  is  developmg  a 

ads  and 

under  a  contra  ^  ^)evel- 

tbe  Newspaper  Syst 

-'“-nx-crappiv 

:S-t.e„eedsoi^^. 

your  Marketing 

Newspa^r  Sy  Company, 

S  post  Road  Wayland, 

Massachusetts  017^ 

Manager,  Raytheon  Company 

Boston  Post  Road,  Wayland,  ’ 
Massachusetts  01778. 


Raytheon 


VISIT  US  AT  ANPA/RI  •  JUNE  16-20*BOOTH  813 


JUNE 

16-20 — ANPA  Research  Institute  Production  Management  Conference  with 
Mid-Atlantic  Mechanical  Conference,  Convention  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

16-28 — API  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs  Seminar,  Columbia 
University,  N.Y.C. 

19- 23 — National  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Pittsburgh  Hilton 
Hotel. 

20- 22 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  49th  An¬ 
nual  Convention,  Fishermen's  Wharf  Holiday  Inn,  San  Francisco. 

20-22 — Kentucky  Press  Association  Summer  Convention,  Quality  Inn  River- 
view,  Covington,  Ky. 

20-22 — Texas  Press  Association  Summer  Convention,  Inn  of  Six  Flogs, 
Arlington,  Tx. 

20- 22 — Tennessee  Press  Association  Summer  Convention,  Mountain  View 
Hotel,  Gatlinburg,  Tenn. 

21- 23 — N.J.  Press  Association  Annual  Summer  Conference,  Essex  and  Sussex 
Hotel,  Spring  Lake,  N.J. 

21-23 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association  Summer  Meeting,  Madden's 
Inn  &  Golf  Club,  Brainerd,  Minn. 

23- 27 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Annual 
Meeting,  Pfistor  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

24- 28 — KNIT  Seminar  on  Organizational  and  Team  Development,  Miami,  Fla. 

26-29 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association  Meeting,  Banff  Springs 

Hotel,  Alberta,  Canada. 

26-30 — PNPA  Summer  Conference,  Hilton  Inn,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

28-29 — Arkansas  Press  Association  Summer  Convention,  Arkansas  State  U., 
Jonesboro. 

30-July  2 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association 
Summer  Meeting,  Wentworth-by-the-Sea.  Mass. 

30-July  4 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Now  Marriott 
Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

30-July  S — National  Press  Photographers  Association  Annual  Meeting  and 
Seminar,  Troy,  Mich. 


JULY 

11-13 — Georgia  Press  Association  Annual  Convention,  Buccaneer  Lodge, 
Jekyll  Island,  Ga. 

14-17 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop,  Reporting  Consumer  News,  U.  of 
Alabama. 

14- 19 — International  Society  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence,  Pore  Marquette  State  Park,  Grafton,  III. 

15- 19 — KNIT  Seminar  on  Training.  Developing  and  Evaluating  Your  Em¬ 
ployees,  Miami,  Fla, 

15-19 — Newspaper  Guild  Annual  Convention,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

18-20 — Alabama  Press  Association  Annual  Summer  Convention,  Gulf  Shores 
State  Park,  Gulf  Shores,  Ala. 

18-20 — North  Carolina  Press  Association  Annual  Convention,  Blockade 
Runner  Motor  Hotel,  Wrightsville  Beach,  N.C. 

21-24 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Summer  Meeting, 
Stouffer's  Inn,  Cincinnati,  Qhlo. 

24- 27 — National  Newspaper  Association  Convention  in  conjunction  with 
Canadian  Weeklies  Newspaper  Association,  Four  Seasons-Sheraton, 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

25- 27 — Mississippi  Press  Association  Annual  Convention,  Broadwater  Beach 
Hotel. 

26- 28 — South  Carolina  Press  Association  Summer  Meeting,  Carolina  Hotel, 
Pinehurst,  S.C. 


AUGUST 

6-9 — Basic  Quality  Control  for  Graphic  Arts  Applications;  Graphic  Arts 
Research  Center;  Rochester  Institue  of  Technology,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

11- 13 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Eastern  Division),  Robert  Meyer 
Hotel,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

12- 16 — KNIT  Seminar,  Modern  Production  Techniques,  Miami,  Fla. 
14-17 — INPA  Promotion  and  Research  Seminar.  Marriott  Motor  Hotel, 

Chicago,  III. 
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At  Booth  1432/1532, Wfest  Hall. 


That’s  where  you’ll  find 
UNIFAX  II,  UPl’s 
new  electrostatic 
photo  receiver. 


PLUS  these  other  DPI  technological 
advances  and  services— 

UNIFAX  I— UPl’s  present  facsimile 
recorder,  the  current  standard  for 
the  newspictures  industry. 


UNICALL  —automatic  call-up  system  for 
transmission  of  newspictures  on  the  UPl  network. 


UPl  16-S  TELEPHOTO  TRANSMITTER  —the  world’s 
smallest,  lightest,  most-automated  picture  transmitter. 


DATANEWS-high  -speed  computerized  newswire  for  newspapers  with  electronic 
editing  systems. 

DEMAND  NEWS  SERVICE  with  abstract  printer— newspapers  select  the  stories  they  want 
direct  from  the  UPl  computer,  for  immediate  delivery. 

UNISTOX  DATASPEED  with  Sequential  Selector— high-speed  delivery  of  UPl’s  computerized 
stock  market  quotations,  with  the  mini-computer  that  monitors  the  circuit  to  each 
subscriber’s  requirements. 

The  UPl  exhibit  can  be  your  most  important  stop  at  the  ANPA /  Rl  Conference. 

Booth  1 432 / 1 532,  West  Hall.  See  you  there. 


UNITED  PRESS  INTERNATIONAL 


Your  syndicates 
feature  promotion 
in  the  1974 
Editor  &  Publisher 

SYNDICATE 
DIRECTORY 

reaches  nevfspapers 
effectively,  efficiently 
and  economically! 

With  65,000  readers  at 
newspapers,  there's  no 
better  way  of  reaching  all  ^ 
the  buying  influences  for 
your  syndicated  newspaper 
features  than  with 
advertising  in  E&P. 

And  E&P's  Syndicate  Directory 
is  the  only  complete 
source  of  syndicated  features 
for  publishers,  editors  and  newspaper  executives. 
With  sharp  increases  in  postage,  paper  and 
printing,  your  cost  of  keeping  customers  informed 
with  mail  promotions  is  going  out  of  sight.  That's 
why  your  E&P  Syndicate  Directory  advertising  must 
be  the  keystone  of  your  promotion  program. 

MAKE  YOUR  SPACE  RESERVATION  NOW! 

SYNDICATE  DIRECTORY  IS  PUBLISHED 

JULY  27, 1974 

Deadline  for  advertising  copy,  July  18. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
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By  Lenora  Williamson 

THE  PRICE  OF  FAME,  DESPITE  INFLATION,  IS  $1— 
The  lead  feature  for  the  June  15  issue  of  Canadian  Magazine 
told  readers  their  pet  fantasy  could  come  true — all  it  takes 
is  money:  Be  a  guest  conductor  of  the  Winnipeg  Symphony 
for  122,685;  guest  quarterback  for  Edmonton  Eskimos  for  $20,- 
000,  or  be  a  night  club  comic  for  one  night  for  $9,139. 

Admitting  that  such  fantasies  are  out  of  reach  financially 
of  most  everyone,  the  newspaper  magazine  comes  up  with  a 
special  for  readers  at  rock-bottom  price,  capitalizing  on  that 
twinge  of  pleasure  experienced  by  most  people  seeing  their 
name  in  print.  So,  say  the  editors,  for  the  reader  who  has 
never  had  his  name  in  print,  “.  .  .  we  offer  your  name  in 
two-point  type  in  The  Canadian  Magazine  .  .  .  Two  million 
copies  with  a  potential  of  over  4%  million  readers  .  .  .  That’s 
more  than  one  person  in  five  in  this  country  who  could 
possibly  come  up  to  you  and  say,  ‘Hey,  didn’t  I  see  your 
name  in  the  paper?’  .  .  .  Just  send  your  miserable  dollar 
to  Glory  Editor,  The  Canadian  Magazine,  401  Bay  St.,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  M5H2Y8  .  .  .”  But,  warns  the  magazine,  “.  .  .  With 
your  name  in  two-point  type  size,  it  won’t  be  too  big  .  .  .  But 
it  is  only  a  buck — small  price  to  pay  for  a  bit  of  glory.” 
Proceeds  go  to  the  Salvation  Army. 

*  *  * 

PAGING  THE  NEWS — Representative  Tim  Lee  Carter  of 
Kentucky  made  a  speech  charging  that  the  press  not  only  wants 
to  impeach  and  convict  President  Nixon  but  also  wants  “to 
roast  him  over  a  slow  fire.”  Carter  added  that  his  remarks 
would  probably  “appear  on  page  14  in  small  print.”  The  re¬ 
port  of  the  speech,  with  Carter’s  picture  in  the  IF ashington  Post 
appeared  on  page  A14 — in  the  usual  type  size,  however. 

#  *  » 

A  PIE  IN  THE  FACE  SOLVES  THE  CASE— The  lady  gave 
the  University  of  Washington  Daily  a  choice:  Face  a  $1000 
libel  suit  or  surrender  its  columnist  John  Snell,  whom  she 
would  paste  with  a  custard  pie.  John  had  written  a  column 
about  beauty  contests  and  by  way  of  illustration  went  back 
in  the  file  for  a  photo  of  a  1970  graduate,  Diane  Cheap,  re¬ 
ceiving  a  debating  award.  She  now  teaches  in  a  Washington 
high  school  and  felt  the  article  was  libelous.  Her  former 
debate  partner,  Arthur  D.  McGarry,  now  an  attorney,  presented 
her  complaint  to  the  newspaper.  When  college  lawyers  said  the 
case  looked  good,  the  newspaper  arranged  a  ceremony  outside 
the  Communications  Building.  Snell  appeared  in  bathing  suit 
and  T-shirt  bearing  the  legend  “Daily  Libel  Team.”  At  the  last 
minute,  Diane  changed  the  menu— she  let  fly  with  a  chocolate 
cream  pie  topped  with  much  whipped  cream.  “If  it  makes  her 
feel  better,  it’s  cool,”  said  the  columnist. 

*  *  * 

FIRST  THE  BAD  NEWS— Editor  Brady  Black  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer  was  awaiting  word  from  the  operating  room 
about  his  daughter  Lisa  when  a  surgeon — still  in  mask  and 
gown — came  out  and  asked,  “Are  you  with  the  Black  family?” 
The  surgeon  went  on,  “Miss  Black  is  all  right.  We  removed  the 
adhesions  and  repaired  a  hernia,  and  of  course,  removed  her 
gall  bladder.”  Protested  father,  “But  she  was  only  in  here  for  a 
tonsilectomy !  ” 

Now  for  the  good  news:  The  doctor  was  talking  about  another 
female  patient  named  Black.  Columnist  Frank  Weikel  of  the 
Enquirer  told  the  tale  to  readers  and  added  that  Lisa  Black  was 
fine  after  having  gotten  just  the  simple  tonsilectomy. 

*  *  * 

THE  NEUTER  WORD  GAME — Suppose  a  police  reporter 
turned  in  this  sentence:  “According  to  the  chief  of  policeper- 
sons,  the  personhunt  lasted  until  3:00  a.m.”  Might  be  such  re¬ 
porting  is  in  the  offing,  judging  from  a  guide  to  present  and  fu¬ 
ture  women’s  lib  words  and  phrases  in  the  Orlando  Sentinel 
Star  Florida  Magazine.  Francis  Hayes,  language  professor  at  the 
University  of  Florida,  wrote  the  guide,  hinting  that  old  slogans 
and  literary  classics  may  get  hit  also.  For  instance,  if  in  peril 
on  the  sea,  the  proper  cry  may  soon  be,  “Person  the  lifeboats!” 
Or,  it  may  turn  out  that  George  Bernard  Shaw  wrote  “Person 
and  Superperson.” 
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If  it  sells  in  Portland, Oregon, 


the  West  is  easy. 


Before  unleashing  your  great  consumers  in  the  metro  area.  And  that,  friends,  is  the  best  statewide 

new  product  on  the  West,  unleash  it  on  And  when  you  want  to  reach  all  those  efficiency  on  the  Coast! 

Portland,  Oregon.  You  won’t  find  a  better  consumers,  you  won’t  find  a  better  way  So  when  you’re  ready  to  do  any  kind 

test  market  anywhere  around.  than  newspaper.  That’s  where  we  of  marketing,  test  or  otherwise,  do  it  in 

The  demographics  here  are  come  in.  Portland,  Oregon, 

reassuringly  typical  of  Western  folk.  And  We’re  the  Oregonian  and  the  Oregon  Just  think  of  Portland  as  the  West, 

so  is  the  lifestyle.  Journal.  When  you  buy  us,  you  get  75%  In  a  more  manageable  size. 

Distribution  is  excellent.  Media  are  of  Greater  Portland,  and  almost  50% 

well-isolated.  And  there  are  a  million  plus  of  Greater  Oregon. 


Portland,  Orogon  97201 ,  RoproMntod  nationally  by  Naivbouaa  Nawapapara.  In  Saattia  by  Q.  A.  Wallington. 


THE  OREGOMAN/OREGON  JOURNAL 

The  best  buy  in  the  West. 


Editor  6l  Publisher 


Robert  U.  Brown 
Publisher  end  Editor 


®THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Editors  and  production 

Whoever  thought  that  newspaper  editors  would  play  an  important 
role  in  a  newspaper  production  management  conference?  But  such  is 
the  thrust  of  the  new  technology  that  editors  are  becoming  more  and 
more  involved  in  production  problems  because  of  the  relatively  new 
electronic  hardware  available  to  them  for  composition  in-put,  and  in 
the  selection  and  purchase  of  this  equipment  as  well. 

For  the  last  three  years  this  phenomenon  of  editors  participating  in 
a  production  conference  has  become  more  and  more  noticeable  and  at 
next  week’s  ANPA/RI  conference  in  Atlantic  City  their  presence  on 
the  program  is  prominent. 

The  newsroom  of  tomorrow,  and  in  many  places  today,  as  well  as 
the  production  department  bear  no  resemblance  to  those  of  yesterday. 
To  some  the  new  technology  still  is  referred  to  in  terms  of  “gee  whiz 
equipment.’’  But  the  revolution  in  newspaper  production,  that  many 
of  us  have  talked  about  for  years,  has  arrived  and  to  the  current  breed 
of  editors,  reporters,  admen,  production  men,  etc.,  there  isn’t  any 
“gee  whiz”  about  it. 

It  comes  under  the  heading  of  keeping  up  with  the  times  to  produce 
better  newspapers  more  efficiently  and  speaks  well  for  the  future  of  our 
business. 

Foi-open  meetings  laws 

Two  more  states  have  joined  the  ranks  with  open  meetings  or  “sun¬ 
shine”  laws — New  York  and  Arizona. 

The  sponsor  of  the  New  York  law.  State  Senator  Marino  wrote  our 
editorial  with  this  comment; 

“This  legislation  provides  the  single  most  important  advance  in 
curbing  secrecy  in  state  and  local  government  in  this  era.  The  people 
of  the  State  of  New  York  will  now  have  access,  directly  and  through 
the  representatives  of  the  media,  to  the  information  on  state  govern¬ 
ment  to  which  they  have  always  been  entitled.  The  law  also  includes 
prohibitions  against  the  disclosure  of  information  that  would  violate 
the  rights  of  privacy  enjoyed  by  all  Americans  .  .  . 

“The  new  law  guarantees  the  people’s  right  to  know  the  process  of 
government  decision  making  and  provides  them  with  the  documents 
and  statistics  leading  to  determinations  that  are  basic  to  our  govern¬ 
ment.” 

This  sort  of  thinking  should  be  reflected  by  the  vast  majority  of 
state  legislators  in  every  state  legislature  in  the  country,  as  well  as  in 
the  halls  of  Congress.  Perhaps  some  day  it  will  be  but,  unfortunately, 
right  now  it  is  not. 

Decline  in  2nd  class  usage 

As  predicted  by  many,  skyrocketing  postal  rate  costs  and  deteriorat¬ 
ing  mail  service  has  led  to  a  decline  in  newspaper  usage  of  second  class 
mail  for  distribution.  According  to  an  AN  PA  survey,  the  percentage 
of  newspapers  in  second  class  dropped  from  6.2%  to  5.4%  from  1970 
to  1973.  The  figure  was  8.8%  in  1966. 

The  soaring  postal  rates  will  have  a  devastating  impact  on  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines.  Congress  must  pass  S.  411  to  extend  the  period 
of  time  under  which  already  approved  second  class  postal  rate  in¬ 
creases  are  phased  from  five  to  eight  years. 
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letters 


SPELLING  ERRORS 

I  would  like  to  recommend  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Colorado  for  journalistic  castration. 
Recently,  in  our  search  for  a  reporter,  we 
received  a  resume  from  a  young  man  who 
holds  a  degree  from  that  university.  Mind 
you,  he  was  applying  for  a  writing  job. 

As  his  resume,  heartily  sprinkled  with 
typos  pointed  out,  he  has  been  doing  a  lot 
of  free-lance  “writting,”  has  traveled  to 
many  places  including  the  “Carribian,” 
would  he  happy  to  forward  the  grades  he 
has  “recieved”  and  “reccommendations” 
from  his  professors.  He  would,  in  fact, 
gladly  forward  material  to  anyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  his  qualifications  as  a  “perspective” 
journalist. 

E&P  could  do  a  great  service  if  it  would 
regularly  remind  institutions  of  higher 
learning  that  spelling  has  got  to  be  one  of 
the  cornerstones  of  written  communication 
with  the  public.  It  should  also  remind 
prospective  journalists  that,  at  least  in  rural 
New  Hampshire,  we  will  not  consider  any¬ 
one  for  editorial  work  who,  to  start  with, 
can’t  spell,  and  equally  worse,  can’t  edit 
his  own  copy. 

How  we  wish  that  some  journalism  school 
training  would  include  perfection  of  spell¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  a  course  in  how  to  talk  to 
senior  citizens  and  little  kids.  That  would 
be  a  fine  start  for  rural  weeklies.  We  have 
the  patience  to  teach  them  the  rest. 

Pat  Mitchell 
(Mitchell  is  editor  of  the  Peterborough 
(N.H.)  Ledger.) 

*  *  * 

PRICING  A  PAPER 

I  think  that  Walter  B.  Grimes  is  to  be 
complimented  on  his  article  concerning  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  a  weekly  paper  in  the 
May  18  issue. 

One  thing  that  he  might  add  is  that  we 
at  The  Towe  Agency  feel  that  the  paper 
should  pay  out  in  the  10  years  plus  provid¬ 
ing  the  purchaser  a  living  during  that 
period  of  time. 

There  is  no  use  in  pricing  a  paper  beyond 
what  it  earns  and  at  the  same  time  burden 
the  buyer  with  such  payments  that  he  will 
always  be  in  “hot  water”. 

Many  publishers  hastily  point  out  to 
prospective  buyers  that  the  paper  has  great 
potential — that  a  new  man  can  get  all  kinds 
of  additional  advertising  and  job  work — 
The  buyer — at  once — wonders,  if  this  is  so 
why  didn’t  the  owner  do  it — .  Bringing  up  a 
point  of  doubt  for  the  sales  agency  in  their 
efforts. 

A  good  article — and  to  the  point. 

Don  Montgomery 

New  Haven,  Ind. 

*  *  * 

FOLLOW-UP  COLUMNS 

I  don’t  know  who  was  first  with  the 
follow-up  column  idea  which  the  New  York 
Times  and  Chicago  Today  have  been  run¬ 
ning.  As  far  back  as  1968,  however,  the 
Courier  &  Press  in  Evansville,  Ind.  was 
running  a  follow-up  column  on  Sunday. 

Jerry  Bellune 
(Bellune  is  assistant  managing  editor  the 
Record  in  Hackensack,  N.J.) 


CORRECTION 

Please  correct  the  item  on  Sam  Casey 
which  appeared  in  your  May  25  issue. 

The  errors  are: 

(1)  Sam  Casey  was  not  previously  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  of  Nekoosa.  Gerard  E.  Vene- 
man  was  and  is. 

(2)  Sam  Casey  was  not  elected  president 
and  CEO  of  Great  Northern  Nekoosa  Corp. 
He  already  was. 

This  is  what  happened:  the  GNN  Board 
met  on  May  8  and  elected  Casey  to  the 
additional  position  of  chairman  of  the 
board.  (You  got  that  part  right.)  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Peter  S.  Paine  who  retires  in  July. 

This  is  the  chronology: 

(1)  March,  1970  merger  of  Nekoosa  Ed¬ 
wards  and  Great  Northern:  Jerry  Veneman 
named  president  and  CEO  of  Nekoosa;  Sam 
Casey,  president  of  GNP  and  GNN;  Peter 
S.  Paine,  chairman  and  CEO  of  GNN. 

(2)  Directors  meeting  May,  1972:  Sam 
Casey  elected  CEO  of  GNN.  He  continues 
as  president  of  GNP  and  president  of  GNN. 

(3)  Directors  meeting  May,  1973:  Sam 
Casey  elected  chairman  of  GNN.  He  con¬ 
tinues  as  president  and  CEO  of  GNN  and 
GNP. 

All  this  occurred,  while  Gerard  E.  Vene¬ 
man  was  (and  continues  to  be)  president 
and  CEO  at  Nekoosa.  I  know  he  would  ap¬ 
preciate  your  mentioning  that  he  still  has 
his  job. 

Robert  P.  Vivian 
(Vivian  is  director  of  public  relations 
and  advertising). 

*  *  * 

In  your  issue  of  April  27,  an  item  “Ernest 
Karam  resigned  from  the  Cincinnati  Post 
and  Times-Star  to  enter  private  law  prac¬ 
tice  with  John  A.  Wiethe  and  Associates, 
Cincinnati”  appeared  in  “Newspeople  in 

the  news”.  May  it  be  noted  that  the  word 

“resigned”  should  be  “retired”?  There  is 
a  difference. 

Ernest  Karam 

*  *  # 

ON  COCKAMAMIES 

I  couldn’t  believe  my  aching  eyes  this 
morning  when  I  sat  down  with  Editorial 
Workshop  #482  and  came  across  that  in¬ 
credible  dissertation  on  cockamamies. 

1.  Decalcomania  is  not  the  fad  or  craze 
of  using  decals.  It  is  a  word  in  its  own 
right. 

2.  Decal  is  a  corruption  of  decalcomania. 
Decalcomania  came  first. 

3.  Cockamamie  does  mean  “of  poor  qual¬ 
ity,  inferior.”  It  was  brought  into  existence 
by  young  American  children  in  the  1920s 
or  1930s  (maybe  earlier)  who  purchased 
little  paper  “tattoos”  or  decalcomanias 
which,  when  wet,  would  transfer  simulated 
tattoo  images  of  their  favorite  cartoon  char¬ 
acters  onto  their  skin.  Sold  in  candy  stores, 
they  were  safe,  and  best  of  all,  washable 
methods  of  “getting  a  tattoo.”  Unable  to 
say  “decalcomania,”  your  average  kid 
asked  for  a  “cockamamie”  as  he  stood  at 
the  counter  with  pennies  clutched  in  his 
hand. 

Even  the  youngest  kid  could  see  that  his 
“cockamamie”  paper  was  the  thinnest  and 
flimsiest  of  materials,  and  of  poor  quality 
and  inferior  to  the  “real”  tattoos.  Hence, 
when  he  came  across  something  of  obvious 
poor  quality  and  inferiority,  he  described 
it  as  “cockamamie.” 

Robert  A.  Compton 

Kempton,  Pa. 


ADDRESSING  WOMEN 

After  all  these  years  E&P  still  can’t 
decide  how  to  address  women.  Editorial 
vacillation  and  inconsistency  are  typified 
in  the  June  1  issue. 

On  Page  9  Dorothy  Wood  is  referred  to 
as  “Wood”  in  subsequent  references. 

On  Page  16  Phyllis  Cabot  Stagg  is  called 
“Ms.  Stagg.” 

On  Page  21  Joyce  Murdoch  is  addressed 
as  “Murdoch”  and  “Ms.  Murdoch”  in  the 
same  paragraph.  On  the  same  page  we  find 
“Mrs.  Katharine  Graham”  in  first  mention. 

On  Page  27  one  sentence  calls  a  married 
woman  Leah  Vincent  and  another  married 
woman  is  listed  as  Mrs.  Jack  (Faye)  Jur- 
den. 

Come  now,  E&P,  make  up  your  mind. 

Shirley  C.  Dietrich 

New  York,  N.Y. 
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9,000  news  executives  head 
for  ANPA’s  production  show 

By  Earl  Wilken 


Earth  tremors  shook  buildings  and 
broke  windows  in  an  area  of  the  New 
Jersey  shore  from  Absecon  to  Wildwood 
the  National  Weather  Service  reported 
this  week  but  the  fall-out  will  not  match 
the  impact  that  will  come  from  the  “Tech¬ 
nology  Explosion”  to  hit  during  the  Pro¬ 
duction  Management  Conference  next 
week  in  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

“Meet  the  Press  of  the  Mid-70s,”  is  this 
years  theme  for  the  46th  annual  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
R/I,  Production  Management  Conference 
June  16-20. 

Conference  program 

The  thrust  of  the  Conference  program 
is  to  introduce  and  present  to  the  more 
than  9,000  newspaper  executives,  a  news¬ 
paper-wide  perspective  of  the  ways  and 
means  of  meeting  the  perplexing  problems 
of  energy,  the  environment,  the  economy 
and  the  rapidly  escalating  evolution  of  the 
new  technology. 

Starting  Sunday  afternoon  June  16  and 
for  the  next  four  afternoons,  the  atten¬ 
dees  will  be  able  to  view  the  latest  ad¬ 
vances  in  all  areas  of  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  techniques. 

This  year  the  Conference  is  also  spon¬ 
sored  by  two  other  industry  groups;  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Association  and  the 
Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference. 

Sessions  start  Monday 

On  Monday  morning  June  17th  the 
opening  session  will  have  an  address  of 
welcome  by  Robert  A.  Ford,  president  and 
publisher,  Atlantic  City  (N.J.)  Press. 

James  Dougherty,  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Association  and  John 
H.  Baum,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  as 
representatives  of  the  other  two  Confer¬ 
ence  sponsors,  will  comment  on  this  years 
activities. 

M.  W.  Armistead,  III,  chairman  of  the 
ANPA/RI  Executive  Committee,  will  give 
a  report  on  the  committee’s  actions  to 
date. 

“The  Pressures  of  the  Mid-70’s,”  with 
the  sub-title,  a  Futuristic  Overview  is  the 
title  of  the  paper  to  be  given  by  Dr. 
Athelstan  F.  Spilhaus,  ANPA  Scientific 
Advisory  Committee.  Harold  W.  Ander¬ 
sen,  president  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World  Publishing  Co.,  will  talk  about  the 
“Newspaper  Overview.” 

Talk  by  scientists 

Stanton  R.  Cook,  president  and  publish¬ 
er,  of  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune  will  dis¬ 
cuss  Newsprint  Conservation  and  Joseph 


A.  Sataloff,  M.D.,  D.Sc.,  scientific  member 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  La¬ 
bor’s  Standards  Advisory  Committee  on 
Noise,  will  address  the  attendees  on 
“Hearing  Conservation  and  Noise.” 

George  R.  Cashau,  of  the  ANPA/RI 
staff  will  talk  about,  “Environmental  Con¬ 
trol  and  OSHA  update.” 

The  June  18th  session  on  Tuesday 
morning  will  have  the  theme,  “On/line 
Technology.”  Seven  speakers  will  discuss; 


Publishers  will  pick 
best  looking  exhibits 

A  panel  of  four  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  will  serve  as  judges  to  select  the 
most  outstanding  exhibits  at  the  AN¬ 
PA/RI  Production  Management  Con¬ 
ference  held  in  the  Convention  Hall 
at  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  June  16-20. 

Judging  will  take  place  on  Sunday, 
June  16,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
exhibits.  Winners  will  be  presented 
with  plaques  and  certificates  in  the 
ballroom  during  conference  sessions 
by  Robert  U.  Brown,  publisher  and 
editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  Win¬ 
ners  will  be  announced  in  the  June  22 
Post-Conference  ANPA/RI  issue  of 
E&P. 

The  judges  are: 

Robert  A.  Ford,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Atlantic  City  (N.J.)  Press; 

John  M.  Jones,  president  and  edi¬ 
tor,  Greenville  (Tenn.)  Sun; 

Joe  D.  Smith,  Jr.,  publisher  Daily 
Town  Talk,  Alexandria,  La. 

Robert  G.  Marbut,  president,  Harte- 
Hanks  Newspapers 

Judges  will  select  winners  in  three 
categories:  island  exhibits  of  1,000 
square  feet  or  more;  island  exhibits 
under  1,000  square  feet;  and  non¬ 
island  exhibits.  A  First  Prize  plaque 
and  two  Certificates  of  Merit  will  be 
awarded  in  each  category.  Judging 
will  be  based  on  general  appearance, 
originality,  product  presentation  and 
demonstration,  lighting  and  effects, 
and  other  factors. 

This  is  the  third  year  that  awards 
have  been  presented  for  the  best  con¬ 
ference  exhibits. 


“All  the  Way” — Electronic  Newsroom; 
“Tomorrows  Technology  Today”;  “San  Di¬ 
ego  ‘Offset’  Revisited”;  “Eliminate  the 
Negative” — 3M  Pyrofax  Offset  Plate; 
“Accentuate  the  Negative” — New  Letter- 
press  Plate  Systems;  “Quiet  Please — 
Press  Running.” 


E*P 

Every  Saturday  since  1 884 


On  Wednesday  morning  June  19,  there 
will  be  four  concurrent  workshop  sessions 
and  a  full  morning  session  titled,  Editori¬ 
al/Newsroom  Symposium.  The  four  con¬ 
current  workshops  will  cover:  Composi¬ 
tion;  Offset;  Letterpress;  and  Mailroom. 
Twice  during  the  morning  at  9:00  a.m. 
and  again  at  10:45  a.m.  participants  will 
be  able  to  attend  more  than  one  session. 

The  Editorial /Newsroom  Symposium  on 
Wednesday  will  have  three  integral  parts 
which  have  been  structured  as  follows: 
The  first  subject  to  be  discussed  is  “Meet 
the  Newsroom  of  the  Mid-70’s — The 
Changing  Editor.”  This  will  be  followed 
by  a  session  on  “The  Computer  Men: 
What  they  can  and  can’t  do  for  editors.” 
Later  in  the  symposium  there  will  be 
three  separate  panel  sessions  on  “ABC’s 
of  New  Technology”;  “Scanners”  and 
“Terminals.” 

Special  morning  session 

This  year  for  the  first  time  there  will 
be  a  new  and  special  moming-long  session 
devoted  to  “Small  Newspapers  Open 
Forum.” 

Thursday  morning  will  be  the  final  Con¬ 
ference  session  with  six  distinguished 
speakers  covering  subjects  with  wide  in¬ 
terest. 

From  the  “Economics  of  Progress”  to 
the  “Distribution  Dilemma”  on  to  the 
“ANPA-ICMA  Efforts  to  Solve  Distribu¬ 
tion  Problem,”  the  attendees  will  gain  in¬ 
sights  on  these  subjects  and  will  receive 
additional  informational  inputs  on  “EDP- 
Catalyst  of  Systems  Evolution,”  “The  Le¬ 
gal  Aspects  of  Systems  Purchasing”  and 
finally  and  appropriately  the  subject, 
“The  Bottom  Line — The  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
duct  in  the  Marketplace.” 

Record  number  of  exhibitors 

Research  from  Editor  &  Publisher  re¬ 
veals  149  exhibitors  (a  record  high)  and 
over  60  new  products,  services  and  sys¬ 
tems  to  be  shown  during  the  four  days 
of  exhibits  at  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

The  ANPA/RI  Production  Management 
Conference  this  year  will  have  a  number 
of  sub-systems  and  full  systems  designed 
primarily  for  the  newsroom,  exhibited  by 
suppliers  long  known  to  the  industry  and 
also  first  time  suppliers  who  are  primarily 
electronic  and  computer  industry  oriented. 

Of  major  interest  to  many  executives 
will  be  those  exhibits  demonstrating  100- 
pica  photocomposition  machines  and  par¬ 
tial  or  full  page  pagination  systems. 

The  two  wire  services.  Associated  Press 
and  United  Press  International  will  be  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  latest  systems  in  wire  photo 
distribution. 

Exhibit  hours  are  from  12  noon  to  6:30 
p.m.  each  day  from  Sunday  June  16th 
through  Wednesday,  June  19th.  All  ex¬ 
hibits  and  Conference  sessions,  mornings — 
June  17th-20th,  will  be  held  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  City  Convention  Hall  on  the  board¬ 
walk. 
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Newhouse  radio-tv  school 
dedicated  to  press  freedom 


In  these  troubled  times  “the  burning 
necessity”  is  that  print  and  broadcast 
news  media  must  be  free  to  tell  the  truth, 
newspaper  publisher  S.  I.  Newhouse  said 
during  formal  dedication  of  the  second 
and  final  building  of  the  S.  I.  Newhouse 
Communications  Center  at  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  second  unit  of  the  Center  in  Syr¬ 
acuse,  New  York,  is  Newhouse  II,  a  $7- 
%  million  structure  that  houses  broad¬ 
casting  and  film  facilities  on  the  university 
campus.  Newhouse,  in  his  dedicatory  re¬ 
marks  May  31,  reminded  the  audience  that 
ten  years  ago  on  the  same  plaza  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  dedicated  Newhouse  I, 
which  was  designed  primarily  for  the 
study  of  print  media. 

Newhouse,  is  owner  of  a  multi-media 
communications  group  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe  that  includes 
Newhouse  Newspapers,  magazines,  and 
radio  and  television  stations. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newhouse,  whose  $15-mil- 
lion  gift  made  the  Communications  Center 
possible,  cut  the  ribbons  on  the  plaza  con¬ 
necting  the  two  buildings. 

In  dedicating  the  building  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  young  who  have  chosen  “a  high 
and  noble  calling — ^to  keep  America  in¬ 
formed,  so  that  it  shall  remain  free,” 
Newhouse  declared  that  the  print  and 
broadcast  news  media  must  be : 

“ — free  to  ask  questions  and  to  chal¬ 
lenge  answers,  to  point  fingers  . . . 

“ — free  to  analyze  and  to  put  into  per¬ 
spective  .  .  . 

“ — free  to  prod  and  cajole  and  de¬ 
mand  .  .  . 

“ — and  above  all  .  .  .  free  to  refuse  to 
accept,  on  face  value,  what  is  being  said, 
by  anyone  or  everyone.” 

He  added  that  the  news  media  must 
also  be  free  for  “another  major  democrat¬ 
ic  purpose — to  allow  the  expression  of 
diverse  opinion,  even  if  this  opinion  runs 
counter  to  the  majority  view.  If  history 
teaches  us  anything,  it  is  that  today’s 
heresy  is  tomorrow’s  conventional  wis¬ 
dom.” 

Freedom’s  defense  rests  on  the  ability 
of  people  to  make  intelligent  decisions, 
and  there  is  therefore  a  special  burden  on 
the  news  media,  Newhouse  said,  adding, 
“I  believe,  deeply,  that  only  free  media 
can  give  free  men  the  facts  they  need  to 
govern  themselves.  The  strength  of  media 
rests  on  its  independence. 

“In  sixty  years’  active  involvement  in 
mass  communications,  I  have  preached 
and  practiced  the  absolute  necessity  of 
local  control  coupled  with  financial  integ¬ 
rity.  This  is  the  foundation  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  press. 

“However,  local  control  and  financial 
security  provide  only  the  shell  into  which 
substance  and  meaning  must  be  poured. 

“Substance  and  meaning,  the  real 
strength  and  purpose  in  the  media,  come 
only  from  reporters,  researchers,  commen¬ 
tators  and  editors.  These  men  and  women 
are  truly  the  shock  troops  in  the  defense 
of  freedom.” 


Newhouse  closed  by  dedicating  the 
building  to  the  “great  and  awesome  task” 
of  educating  and  supporting  young  people 
of  talent  a^d  developing  their  understand¬ 
ing  of  principles  and  ethics  of  a  free 
press. 

Syracuse  University  Chancellor  Melvin 
A.  Eggers,  discussing  the  significance  of 
the  Newhouse  II  dedication,  noted  that  the 
first  broadcast  courses  taught  in  any  high¬ 
er  education  curriculum  were  introduced 
at  SU  in  1934.  This  year  marks  the  40th 
anniversary  of  what  is  now  the  S.  I. 
Newhouse  School  of  Public  Communica¬ 
tions.  The  January,  1974,  total  enrollment 
figure  in  print  and  radio  television  studies 
was  1,332.  The  television /radio  depart¬ 
ment  moved  its  headquarters  to  Newhouse 
II  last  Fall,  with  the  number  of  under¬ 
graduate  and  graduate  students  at  508. 

In  1971,  the  Syracuse  University  School 
of  Journalism,  the  television-radio  depart¬ 
ment  and  film  programs  were  consolidated 
into  the  S.  I.  Newhouse  School  of  Public 
Communications.  The  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Syracuse  was  established  in 
1919,  and  in  1934  M.  Lyle  Spencer  helped 
transform  the  department  into  the  School 
and  became  its  first  dean.  Since  1934  to 
date,  there  have  been  2,525  graduates  of 
the  school. 

Newhouse  gave  $2  million  in  1960  to 
establish  the  communications  center,  and 
three  years  later  he  and  his  wife,  through 
the  Newhouse  Foundation,  gave  an  addi¬ 
tional  $13-million  making  the  new  facility 
possible. 

The  final  building  in  the  center  contains 
72,000  square  feet  and  $1%  million  in 
teaching  and  production  equipment.  The 
four-story  structure  ivas  designed  by  the 
architectural  firm  of  Skidmore,  Owings 
and  Merrill  of  New  York  with  Kenneth 
G.  Bartlett,  special  assistant  to  the 
chancellor,  in  overall  charge  of  planning. 
The  entire  building  is  independently  cli- 
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mate-controlled  at  72  degrees  and  45  per¬ 
cent  humidity  for  proper  storage  of  tapes 
and  machinery. 

The  first  two  levels  are  devoted  primar¬ 
ily  to  television;  the  third  level  has  facul¬ 
ty  and  departmental  offices  and  multi- 
media  classrooms,  lecture  halls,  and  a  the¬ 
ater  wired  for  all  types  of  media  viewing. 
A  broadcast  news  laboratory  has  AP  and 
UPI  wire  service,  police  scanners,  a 
typing  laboratory  and  editing  and  graph¬ 
ics  carrels.  On  the  fourth  level  are  the 
campus  FM  stereo  radio  station  WAER, 
studios  and  related  facilities,  film  produc¬ 
tion  facilities,  studio,  and  processing  and 
printing  labs. 

A  “floating”  music  studio  is  constructed 
independent  of  the  building,  and  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  audio  services  are  quartered  in 
Newhouse  11. 

Also  participating  in  dedication  events 
were  William  S.  Paley,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem,  and  Governor  Malcolm  Wilson  of 
New  York.  NBC  newsman  David  Brinkley 
presided  for  the  dinner  honoring  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Newhouse  on  the  eve  of  the  dedica¬ 
tion. 


II  building 
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Kissinger  clashes 
with  reporters 
over  news  leaks 


Fair  trial-free  press  showdown 

Virginia  paper  challenges 
Judge’s  authority  to  ‘gag’ 

By  Douglas  L.  Pardue  and  Benjamin  F.  Critzer 


The  Virginia  Supreme  Court  is  current¬ 
ly  preparing  a  ruling  on  a  case  which  has 
already  handed  the  nation’s  news  media  a 
sigpiihcant  victory  for  Freedom  of  the 
Press. 

The  case  centers  on  a  newspaper  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  authority  of  a  judge  to  in¬ 
fringe  upon  the  First  Amendment  right  of 
Freedom  of  the  Press  by  imposing  gag 
orders. 

Attorneys  for  both  the  Charlottesville 
(Va.)  Daily  Progress  which  brought  the 
challenge  and  the  Virginia  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral’s  office  which  is  representing  the 
Judge  agree  that  the  case  is  a  “classic 
constitutional  confrontation’’  between 
Freedom  of  the  Press  and  Fair  Trial. 

The  conflict  was  prompted  by  a  gag 
order  issued  last  month  by  Albemarle 
County  (Va.)  Circuit  Court  Judge  David 
F.  Berry  prohibiting  the  press  access  to 
certain  court  records  and  hearings  relat¬ 
ing  to  a  special  grand  jury  investigation 
of  alleged  corruption  in  the  Albemarle 
County  government. 

The  judge  specifically  withheld  from 
the  press  a  motion  filed  by  the  county 
requesting  that  the  Grand  Jury  be 
quashed.  The  motion  alleged  that  the 
grand  jury  investigation  is  politically  mo¬ 
tivated  and  that  some  of  the  jury  mem¬ 
bers  are  prejudiced  against  the  county. 

In  addition  the  press  was  barred  from 
hearings  on  the  motion,  and  persons  party 
to  the  hearings  were  prohibited  from  dis¬ 
cussing  the  motion  under  threat  of  con¬ 
tempt  of  court.  On  May  16  the  Daily 
Progress  and  two  of  its  reporters, 
Douglas  L.  Pardue  and  Benjamin  F.  Critz¬ 
er,  filed  a  petition  with  the  Virginia  high 
court  charging  that  Berry’s  action  was  in 
violation  of  the  U.S.  and  Virginia  Consti¬ 
tutional  guarantees  of  Freedom  of  the 
Press  and  Speech  and  the  Virginia  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Act. 

The  case  has  already  paved  new  ground 
in  news  media’s  conflict  with  the  courts 
over  Freedom  of  the  Press:  on  May  23  the 
Virginia  Supreme  Court  ordered  Berry  to 
suspend  the  grand  jury  proceedings  and 
any  court  action  relating  to  the  grand 
jury  probe  until  after  the  high  court 
makes  a  decision  on  the  Daily  Progress 
petition. 

The  Supreme  Court  action  is  believed  to 
be  the  first  time  a  court  proceeding  has 
been  halted  while  determination  is  made 
as  to  whether  the  rights  of  Freedom  of 
the  Press  has  been  violated  by  a  judge’s 
gag  order. 

In  every  similar  situation  in  the  past, 
court  hearings  have  been  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue  while  gag  orders  were  challenged. 
What  often  happened  in  the  earlier  situa¬ 
tions  was  that  the  court  cases  would  be 


concluded  before  a  decision  on  a  press 
complaint  could  be  made,  thereby  making 
any  decision  moot. 

In  the  controversial  fair  trial-free  press 
case  involving  Larry  Dickinson  of  the 
Baton  Rouge  State  Times  and  Gibbs 
Adams  of  the  Morning  Advocate  v.  U.S. 
the  two  reporters  were  cited  for  civil  con¬ 
tempt  for  violating  a  U.S.  District  Court 
order  barring  all  news  media  accounts  of 
a  federal  civil  rights  hearing  which  the 
general  public  and  the  press  had  been 
permitted  to  attend. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  ruled  that  the  District  Court’s  gag 
order  was  unconstitutional.  However,  it 
stated  that  the  news  media  must  obey 
invalid  gag  orders  while  pursuing  an  ap¬ 
peal.  This  was  the  first  federal  case  where 
any  news  reporters  have  been  held  in 
contempt  for  covering  a  public  court  pro¬ 
ceeding  and  the  first  federal  case  where 
the  news  media  has  been  told  that  it  must 
obey  invalid  government  injunctions  for 
as  long  as  it  takes  to  appeal. 

On  October  23,  the  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
nied  review  with  only  Justice  William  0. 
Douglas  voting  to  hear  the  case. 

Since  the  petition  was  filed  the  Daily 
Progress  has  been  joined  by  Richmond 
Newspapers  Inc.,  owners  of  the  Richmond 
Newsleader  and  the  Times-Dispatch, 
which  intervened  in  the  case.  In  addition 
“friend  of  the  court”  briefs  have  been 
filed  on  behalf  of  the  daily  progress  by  the 
Washington,  D.C.  based  Reporters  Com¬ 
mittee  For  Freedom  of  the  Press,  the 
Virginia  Press  Association,  Joseph  Dunn, 
managing  editor  of  the  Norfolk  Virginia- 
Pilot,  Charles  S.  Rowe,  editor  of  the  Fred¬ 
ericksburg  Free  Lance-Star  and  Edward 
W.  Jones,  a  reporter  for  the  Freder¬ 
icksburg  paper. 

During  a  hearing  June  5  before  the 
Supreme  Court  on  the  merits  of  the  Daily 
Progress  petition,  the  lines  of  conflict 
were  sharply  drawn  by  attorneys  for  both 
sides.  Assistant  Attorney  General  James 
E.  Kulp  argued  that  Berry  has  an  “inher¬ 
ent  power  to  protect  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  the  grand  jury.” 

The  motion  filed  by  the  county  was  a 
direct  attack  “on  the  integrity  of  the 
members  of  the  grand  jury”  and  was  de¬ 
signed  to  “make  the  investigation  look  like 
a  political  confrontation  as  opposed  to  a 
judicial  inquiry,”  Kulp  said.  To  protect 
the  grand  jury  from  prejudiced  by  undo 
publicity. 

John  C.  Lowe,  attorney  for  the  Daily 
Progress,  maintained  that  the  keystone  of 
the  daily  progress  case  is  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  constitutional  rights  of  Free 
(Continued  on  page  84) 


By  Darrell  Leo 

The  problems  of  government  surveil¬ 
lance  of  the  press  and  reporters’  ability  to 
protect  confidential  sources  surfaced  this 
week  when  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
Kissinger  threatened  to  resign  unless  his 
reputation  and  name  were  cleared  re¬ 
garding  the  wiretapping  of  13  government 
officials  and  four  Washington  newsmen 
during  May  1969  to  February  1971. 

During  a  surprise  press  conference  in 
Salzburg,  Austria  on  June  11,  Kissinger 
lashed  out  at  the  press,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time,  and  called  for  those  unnamed 
officials  who  had  leaked  information  to  the 
press  to  step  forward  publicly. 

He  said,  “I  believe  that  if  public 
officials  must  give  an  account  of  their 
activities,  those  who  print  the  accusations 
should  state  where  those  accusations  come 
from  so  that  a  judgment  can  be  made 
about  the  motive  of  the  individuals  mak¬ 
ing  them.” 

Defending  himself  from  recent  press 
attacks  that  had  caught  him  off-guard  in 
a  news  conference  in  the  Middle  East 
while  working  on  peace  negotiations,  Kiss¬ 
inger  continued,  “I  have  submitted  all  the 
documents  that  I  have,  voluntarily,  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  last 
year  and  I  explained  every  document  of 
which  I  had  personal  knowledge  to  the 
Senate,  first  in  the  session  with  Senator 
Sparkman  (John  J.  Sparkman  of  Ala¬ 
bama)  and  Senator  Case  (Clifford  P.  Case 
of  New  Jersey)  and  then  in  the  meeting  of 
the  full  committee.  I  could  do  no  more 
than  that.” 

More  specifically,  during  the  question- 
and-answer  period,  he  said,  “I  have  in 
mind  that  those  who  leak  documents 
should  step  forward  and  explain  what 
they  are  doing  and  why  they  are  doing 
it.” 

Identify  sources? 

When  asked  to  elaborate,  to  explain  if 
he  meant  that  reporters  and  editors 
should  identify  their  sources  despite 
promises  of  confidentiality,  Kissinger  first 
replied,  “I  am  suggesting  that  when  the 
credibility  of  senior  officials  is  put  in 
question  on  the  basis  of  unnamed  sources 
for  the  selective  leaking  of  documents  and 
when  this  attack  affects  not  only  the  indi¬ 
vidual  concerned,  which  may  be  a  person¬ 
al  injustice,  but  affects  the  standing  of  the 
U.S.  in  the  world,  then  I  believe  an  obli¬ 
gation  exists  in  one  way  or  another  to  do 
this,  yes.” 

However,  the  Secretary  of  State  did  not 
allow  that  remark  to  stand.  Kissinger, 
who  has  often  been  attributed  with  the 
development  of  “good  press  relations”  and 
perhaps  has  attained  the  best  in  the  Nix¬ 
on  administration,  rescinded  his  earlier 
stand. 

“I  don’t  want  to  get  into  a  debate  about 
ethics  of  the  news  media  and  what  their 
responsibility  should  be,  and  if  it  eases 
(Continued  on  page  84) 
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AP  sports  editors  band 
together  for  more  clout 


humor  in  its  second  sports  page. 

Leighton  Housh,  Dea  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune,  told  the  group,  “We’re 
unique  because  our  sports  department  cov¬ 
ers  the  whole  state.  We  cover  both  the 
boys  and  girls  in  high  schools.  A  problem 
is  the  women  moving  into  college  sports. 
It’s  hard  to  cover  everything.  But  we  try 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

The  “space  crunch,’’  sports  reporters 
“on  the  take,”  writing  styles,  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  television,  staff  shortages,  women 
and  wire  time  were  topics  bounced  back 
and  forth  at  the  organizational  meeting  of 
the  Associated  Press  Sports  Editors 
(APSE)  meeting  June  4-5  in  New  York. 
And  Norm  Isaacs  shook  them  up  a  bit  in 
lambasting  sports  writers’  “flabby”  ethics, 
saying  they’re  agents  for  ticket  sellers. 

Dave  Smith,  Boston  Globe,  was  elected 
president;  Earl  Cox,  The  Courier  Journal 
and  Louvsville  (Ky.)  Times,  vicepres¬ 
ident;  Eddie  Storin,  the  Miami  Herald, 
treasurer;  and  Joe  McGuff,  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star,  secretary.  First  three  serve 
two  year  terms,  while  McGuff,  who  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  planning  the  June  3-4  meet¬ 
ing  next  year  in  Kansas  City,  begins  a 
one-year  term. 

McGuff  put  the  “sports  explosion”  in 
perspective,  in  a  narrative  to  the  turnout 
of  125  sports  editors.  Sports  used  to  be  a 
fairly  “neat”  area  until  the  sports  boom 
came  along,  with  the  coaxial  cable  making 
coast-to-coast  tv  sports  a  reality.  The  vol¬ 
cano  erupted  in  the  1960’s  with  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  NFL,  the  ABA,  car  racing 
and  other  sports.  Then  in  the  1970’s  there 
has  been  the  World  Hockey  Association, 
Pro  Track  .  .  . 

“And  the  man  being  buried  alive  was 
the  sports  editor.  The  composing  room 
computer  began  to  swallow  his  leads  and 
the  problem  was  simply  getting  the  paper 
out,”  said  McGuff.  The  biggest  problem  is 
not  the  videoterminal,  but,  “Are  we  still 
relevant  to  the  times?”  he  said. 

Sports  is  critical  to  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness:  Other  than  the  comics  or  front 
page,  sports  is  the  best-read  part  of  the 
newspaper,  McGuff  assured  the  group. 
“How  does  the  sports  editor  function  with 
his  limited  staff?  Should  we  go  for  inves¬ 
tigative  stuff  and  features?  Should  we 
slight  the  junior  colleges?  What  about 
women  sports,  which  generally  has  lower 
readership?”  asked  McGuff. 

“We’re  facing  an  identity  crisis,  and 
readers  could  be  slipping  away  from  us,” 
said  McGuff,  adding  that  most  people  have 
only  a  few  lesiure  hours.  “If  they  give  us 
sports  editors  30  minutes  a  day,  we  damn 
well  ought  to  give  them  what  they  want!” 

Jim  Schottelkotte,  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
said,  “It’s  my  opinion  we  ought  to  get 
away  from  details  in  sports  and  more  into 
the  human  angle.” 

Bick  Lucas,  Denver  Post,  wondered, 
“How  do  you  satisfy  the  reader?  Do  you 
have  a  conversational,  explanatory  story 
or  play-by-play?  The  classic  format  is  dis¬ 
appearing.”  There  is  a  generation  gap 
with  readers  and  writers,  said  Jack 
Schroeder,  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune.  “The 
young  ones  are  forcing  a  change  to  the 
New  Journalism.” 

Impact  of  television 

Talk  turned  to  newspapers  running  reg- 
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ular  television  sports  columns.  One  of 
Karol  Stonger’s  duties  in  AP  sports  is 
covering  television  as  a  new  beat.  The 
Boston  Globe  has  a  tv  sports  columnist 
who  turns  in  three  columns  a  week,  said 
Anderson. 

“I  view  tv  as  a  friend  rather  than  as  an 
enemy,”  said  Ike  Gellis,  New  York  Post. 
“Sure  tv  monopolizes  the  dressing  room 
when  we’re  trying  to  get  interviews.  But 
the  more  tv  exposure,  the  more  people  are 
inclined  to  buy  a  newspaper  the  next  day. 
We  print  75,000  more  papers  the  day  af¬ 
ter  a  big  athletic  event,”  he  said. 

“We’re  all  running  into  tv  competition,” 
said  Wick  Temple,  general  sports  editor, 
AP,  New  York.  “We  shouldn’t  gear  our 
sports  stories  in  the  papers  to  what  those 
idiots  do  on  the  tube!”  growled  Charlie 
Young,  Buffalo  Evening  News. 

Will  Grimsley,  AP  special  correspond¬ 
ent,  gave  a  Sugar  Bowl  incident  as  an 
example  of  the  newspapers  jumping  on 
television.  “Howard  Cosell  made  a  big  er¬ 
ror.  And  people  wanted  us  to  say  how  Bud 
Wilkinson  and  Cosell  goofed.  They  had 
judged  by  pro  rules  rather  than  college 
rules  of  the  Alabama-Notre  Dame  game. 
The  AP  had  a  story  describing  it  the  next 
day,  not  as  a  critical  thing,  but  to  show 
the  confusion  in  the  press  box.” 

“If  you’re  not  going  to  holler  and 
scream  every  minute,  you’ll  get  trampled 
on,”  McGuff  stood  up  and  told  everyone. 

“Whether  we  take  freebies  or  not,  the 
deeper  problem  is  what  we  put  in  our 
stories  and  our  sports  pages,”  said  Schot- 
telkotte. 

So  many  sports  to  cover 

Many  sports  editors  lamented  how  they 
can  possibly  cover  all  the  sports,  with  new 
ones  emerging  all  the  time.  Even  Wick 
Temple,  who  said  the  AP  picked  up  a  lot 
of  ideas  on  sports  editors’  needs,  gets 
conflicting  requests  from  sports  editors  in 
different  regions.  For  example.  Temple 
said,  “A  paper  in  Austin,  Texas,  wants  us 
to  go  heavier  on  college  sports,  and  the 
Schenectady  (N.Y.)  Gazette  demands  pro 
sports  ahead  of  college.  Obviously  we 
can’t  please  both.” 

A  topic  touched  on  was  the  grouping  in 
agate  type  of  the  lesser  known  sports.  And 
covering  high  schools  baffled  some  sports 
editors.  “How  can  you  cover  the  high 
schools  and  colleges  adequately  and  still 
preserve  the  readability  of  the  sports 
section?”  one  asked. 

McGuff  suggested  the  use  of  more 
“brights”  and  humorous,  entertaining 
fillers  on  the  wires.  Jim  Pickett,  La 
Crosse  (Wise.)  Tribune,  said  he  and  his 
sports  writers  read  all  of  the  exchange 
newspapers  for  funny  quotes  of  prominent 
sports  figures  and  run  about  six  of  these 
daily  in  a  column  with  a  lot  of  white 
space.  “These  have  got  to  make  you 
laugh,”  Pickett  said.  The  Los  Angeles 
Times  was  cited  for  using  “brights”  and 
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in  the  Sunday  paper,  which  circulates 
500,000.  The  Greater  Des  Moines  popula¬ 
tion  is  only  250,000.” 

Ernie  Salvatore,  The  Herald-Dispatch, 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  said  he  and  his  small 
sports  staff  is  to  cover  West  Virginia, 
Kentucky  and  Ohio,  with  a  news  hole  of 
about  25  columns  a  day.  “That’s  about 
impossible,”  he  said. 

Some  summed  up  their  problem  as  con¬ 
vincing  management  of  the  need  for  more 
sports  space.  Anderson  said  he  gets 
roughly  90  columns  every  Sunday  at  the 
Boston  Globe,  and  up  to  124  columns  dur¬ 
ing  football  season.  When  he  came  to  Bos¬ 
ton  four  years  ago,  he  only  had  50 
columns.  He  convinced  management  more 
space  devoted  to  sports  was  needed  due  to 
the  g;reat  number  of  colleges  in  the  area. 
“The  philosophy  on  Sunday  is  basically  to 
catch  up  on  what  we  missed  during  the 
week,”  said  Anderson.  He  eliminated  any 
jumping  in  the  sports  section,  saying  that 
has  helped  readability.  He  has  a  sports 
staff  of  40  for  Sunday’s  section,  which 
goes  to  approximately  700,000  each  week. 
Anderson’s  daily  space  is  29  columns,  he 
said. 

Women  and  sports 

One  woman  sports  writer  was  present 
at  the  APSE  meeting.  She  was  Patty 
Brennan,  Kennebec  Journal,  Augusta, 
Maine.  And  the  only  woman  sports  editor 
for  the  AP  is  Betty  Hopper,  from  the 
Seattle,  Wash.,  bureau,  and  she  wasn’t  at 
the  meeting  to  present  a  woman’s  view¬ 
point. 

A  number  of  sports  editors  said  they 
find  women  reading  the  sports  pages 
more,  that  women  are  just  as  interested 
in  men’s  sports,  while  a  lesser  number  are 
interested  in  women’s  sports.  Some  papers 
try  to  run  at  least  one  big  women’s  piece 
a  week.  “You  get  more  complaints  from 
the  women  if  something  doesn’t  run,”  said 
one.  Another:  “Women  are  really  an  un¬ 
tapped  area  in  sports.” 

Larry  Jinks,  executive  editor,  Miami 
Herald,  representing  the  APME,  urged 
the  sports  writers  to  examine  the  study  on 
women  and  sports  put  out  by  the  sports 
committee  of  the  APME. 

“If  women  athletes  get  equal  facilities 
and  scholarships,  that’s  going  to  play 
havoc  with  the  men,”  said  Jack  Schroeder. 
Some  papers  indicated  they  put  women’s 
sports  in  a  special  section.  “Is  that  sex¬ 
ist?”  another  wondered. 

Committees 

Various  sports-oriented  committees 
were  formed.  One  was  assigned  on  com¬ 
munications,  to  look  into  the  transmission 
of  copy  from  the  press  boxes  to  the 
offices.  It’s  hard  to  get  Western  Union  in 
most  press  boxes.  Most  use  a  sending  ma¬ 
chine  which  is  hard  to  get  into  the  press 
boxes  and  getting  it  hooked  to  telephones. 
“Things  in  this  area  are  in  a  state  of 
chaos,”  said  Anderson.  Named  to  study 
{Continued  on  page  54) 
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Powers  foresees  exciting 
future  for  NYC  publishers 


The  following  excerpts  were  taken  from 
“Eyewitness  News  Conference,”  local 
New  York  WABC-tv  program.  The  show 
was  broadcast  Sunday,  May  26,  three  days 
after  an  agreement  was  reached  between 
the  publishers  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  New  York  Daily  News  and  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  Local  No.  6.  Bertram 
Powers,  president  of  Local  6,  was  inter¬ 
viewed  by  correspondents,  Roger  Sharp, 
Milton  Lewis  and  Robert  Lape. 

LAPE 

In  the  contract  negotiations  just  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  publishers  of  the  News 
and  the  Times,  was  there  anything  that 
you  wanted  that  you  didn’t  get? 

POWERS 

I’m  sure  we  would  have  liked  to  have 
received  a  much  more  substantial  wage 
increase  in  the  first  two  years  of  that 
contract.  We  did  not  get  that. 

LAPE 

But  other  than  that? 

POWERS 

Not  much  other  than  that.  That  was  the 
principal  loss. 

LAPE 

Many  people  think  in  reading  the  terms 
of  what  you  won  that  there  are  very  few, 
if  any,  in  there  for  your  Union  Member¬ 
ship  to  grow  in  the  future,  that  rather  it 
has  to  contract  as  men  do  retire  as  auto¬ 
mated  equipment  comes  in.  Is  that  the 
way  it  is,  that  you’re  going  to  die  happy 
as  a  Union  eventually? 

POWERS 

They’ve  been  burying  our  union  for  a 
hundred  years  and  we’re  not  going  to  die. 
We’ll  be  a  smaller  union.  We’ll  be  a  small¬ 
er  fish  but  a  very  fine  fish.  Instead  of 
having  a  thousand  members  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  of  the  New  York  Times,  we 
may  have  500.  But  we  will  be  there  and  in 
particular  we’ll  be  there  for  the  producing 
of  ads  and  for  other  work  involving  typo¬ 
graphic  skills. 

LEWIS 

What’s  the  relationship  right  now,  Mr. 
Powers,  between  you  and  the  eight  or  nine 
other  unions  in  the  newspaper  industry. 
As  you  know,  they  did  not  support  you, 
which  is  rather  singular.  In  the  past  your 
people  were  always  together.  What  is  the 
mo<^  right  now? 

POWERS 

Well  we  were  never  that  much  together 
in  the  past  but  this  time  the  other  eight 
unions,  not  all  but  eight  of  nine  other 
unions,  all  except  the  Electrical  Workers, 
chose  to  cross  our  lines,  and  that  was  a 
decision  they  made.  I  think  that  seriously 
weakened  our  ability  to  improve  the  first 


two  years  of  what  I  considered  to  be  a 
very  poor  contract.  The  1973-1974  contract 
provided  for  a  five  and  a  half  percent 
wage  increase  while  the  cost  of  living 
grows  by  10%%,  for  a  net  loss  of  5%.  I 
would  have  liked  to  have  improved  that 
and  I  think  I  could  have  improved  it,  not 
only  for  my  members,  but  for  all  who 
worked  in  newspapers,  if  I  had  the  sup¬ 
port  of  those  eight  unions  who  chose  to 
take  that  poor  contract. 

LEWIS 

Well  could  it  be,  Mr.  Powers,  that  these 
eight  other  unions  didn’t  support  you  for 
something  along  these  lines?  Could  that 
have  contributed? 

POWERS 

Well  I  really  don’t  know  what  went  into 
the  decisions  of  the  other  union  leaders. 
The  one  thing  that  did  surprise  me  though 
was  that  they  all  had  an  understanding 
with  the  publisher  that  if  Typographical 
got  more,  their  members  would  get  more 
too,  and  for  the  life  of  me  I  can’t  under¬ 
stand  why  they  weren’t  there  rooting  for 
us  to  get  more  when,  if  we  did,  their 
members  would  get  more. 

SHARP 

You  remain  a  villain  to  many  people  in 


the  newspaper  business.  People  I  know, 
mostly  on  the  editorial  side,  snarl  your 
name  as  being  the  man  who  killed  news¬ 
papers,  may  have  killed  journalism  in 
New  York.  How  do  you  respond  to  that 
kind  of  wrath? 

POWERS 

Well  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  died,  the  first 
paper  to  die  after  I  came  to  New  York 
City,  died  with  a  guild  strike.  Well  some 
people  think  that  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  pro¬ 
voked  that  strike  because  it  was  on  its 
way  out  and  tried  to  escape  its  severance 
obligations  with  the  GuUd.  The  New  York 
Sun  died  in  1950  of  old  age.  There  was  no 
strike  there.  There  was  no  strike  at  the 
Mirror  when  it  closed.  Contrary  to  public 
opinion,  the  Typographical  Union  never 
struck  the  Tribune.  WJT,  when  it  was 
formed,  the  World  Telegram,  the  Journal 
and  the  Tribune  merger,  the  World  Jour¬ 
nal  Tribune,  they  did  experience  a  strike 
but  it  was  a  Guild  strike.  By  the  time  all 
ten  unions  were  signed  up  that  the  paper 
was  seriously  weakened,  but  the  first  union 
to  sign  up  was  Typogfraphical.  So  I  think 
we  have  .  .  .  we’ve  had  one  strike  really. 
Typographical,  in  modem  times,  in  1962 
and  ’63. 

SHARP 

Do  you  have  anything  comparable  that 
you  can  point  to  that  compares  to  this 
rather  incredible  ten  year  agreement 
you’ve  just  worked  out? 

(Continued  on  page  64) 
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News  photographe: 
stage  25th  annual 
forum  in  South 


The  Carolinas  Press  Photographers 
Association  celebrated  its  25th  Southern 
Short  Course  in  News  Photography  in 
Winston-Salem,  with  the  traditional 
“Southern  Photographer  of  the  Year” 
competition  attracting  more  than  1,600 
entries  from  14  states. 

The  mid-May  event  is  considered  a  re¬ 
gional  forum  for  an  exchange  of  ideas 
and  techniques  among  photographers  of 
all  levels  of  experience — and  ages. 

Following  hours  devoted  to  open  judg¬ 
ing  sessions,  judges  awarded  the  South¬ 
ern  Photographer  of  the  Year  title  to 
Peter  A.  Silva  of  the  Palm  Beach  Poet- 
Times  with  other  top  awards  going  to: 
Best  portfolio  from  a  newspaper  with 
under  20,000  circulation.  Chuck  Beckley, 
Kinston  (N.C.)  Free  Press;  “Best  of 
Show”  award  to  Michael  O’Brien,  Miami 
News;  Color  Excellence  Award,  Medford 
Taylor,  Cabell  Eanes,  Inc.,  Richmond, 
Virginia.  Bill  Redding  of  Randolph  Tech¬ 
nical  Institute,  Asheboro,  North  Carolina, 
won  the  Student  Photographer  of  the 
Year  title  for  his  portfolio. 

Judges  were  C.  Thomas  Hardin  of  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Times, 
Bernie  Boston  of  the  Washington  Star- 
News,  and  William  Albert  Allard,  free¬ 
lance,  Barboursville,  Virginia. 

The  Southern  Short  Course  tradition¬ 
ally  makes  available  to  interested  groups 
an  exhibit  of  winning  pictures  and  also 
this  year’s  display  of  the  entries  in  the 
galleria  of  the  Benton  Convention  Cen¬ 
ter  was  open  to  the  public. 


FIRST  IN  SPORTS — a  winner  by  Bob  Carroll 
UPl 

Atlanta 


SOUTHERN  PHOTOGRAPHER  OF  THE  YEAR— Early 
last  year,  Peter  A.  Silva  moved  from  hit  home  state 
of  Kansas,  where  he  worked  on  the  photo  staff  of  the 
Manhattan  Mercury,  to  the  Palm  Beach  Post  and 
Times.  He  hat  just  been  named  "Southern  Photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  Year"  by  judges  for  the  25th  Southern 
Short  Course  in  News  I^otography  at  Winston-Salem, 
North  Carolina. 


From  Silva's  winning  portfoli< 


Above,  WIND  SAILING 
At  left,  HELICOPTER  RESCUE 

Produced  by  Lenora  Williamson 
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'DROWNING" — First  in  spot  news 
Henry  Fichner 
Fort  Lauderdale  News 


Award  winners  follow: 

Sports  —  Bob  Carroll,  UPI,  Atlanta, 
first;  Ken  Cooke,  Fayetteville  (N.C.) 
Observer,  second ;  Elmer  Horton,  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.C.)  News,  third;  Ken  Steinholf, 
Palm  Beach  Post  Times,  and  Richard 
Nugent,  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  hon¬ 
orable  mentions. 

Portraits  &  personalities — Don  Hun¬ 
ter,  Charlotte  News,  first;  Wayne  Herd- 
licka.  Palm  Beach  Post  Times,  second; 
Steve  Perille,  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer, 
third;  Steve  Murray,  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
News  and  Observer,  and  Bryan  Moss, 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  honorable 
mentions. 

Fashion  and  women’s  news — Mark  Aus¬ 
tin,  High  Point  (N.C.)  Enterprise,  first; 
Edward  L.  Lallo,  Kingsport  (Tenn.) 
Times,  second ;  Don  Hunter,  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  News,  third;  Jim  Strickland, 
Charlotte  Observer,  and  Steve  Deal, 
Atlanta  Newspapers,  honorable  mentions. 

Spot  news — Henry  Fichner,  Fort  Lau¬ 
derdale  News,  first;  Dick  Blount,  Fay¬ 
etteville  Observer,  second;  Curtis  McGee, 
Houston  Chronicle,  third;  Ursula  See- 
man,  Fort  Lauderdale  News,  and  Peter 
A.  Silva,  Palm  Beach  Post  Times,  hon¬ 
orable  mentions. 

General  news — Michael  O’Brien,  Miami 
News,  first;  Steve  Murray,  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer,  second  and  third  places; 
A1  Stephenson,  Atlanta  Journal  and  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  Jimmy  Haire,  Sanford 
(N.C.)  Herald,  honorable  mentions. 


"FLOWER  MAN" — First  in  portraits  &  personality 
Don  Hunter 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  News 


Picture  story — Paul  Schuhmann,  Louis¬ 
ville  Times,  first;  Peter  A.  Silva,  Palm 
Beach  Post  Times,  second;  Bryan  Moss, 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  and  Times, 
third;  Andy  Hern,  Morganton  News 
Herald,  and  Peter  A.  Silva,  Palm  Beach 
Post  Times,  honorable  mention. 

Sequence — Don  Hunter,  Charlotte  News, 
first;  Ken  Cooke,  Fayetteville  Observer, 
second ;  Mike  Williams,  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot,  third ;  Ed  Tilley,  State  Record  Com¬ 
pany,  Columbia,  S.C.,  and  Tom  Gillespie, 
Randolph  Technical  Institute,  honorable 
mentions. 

Perry  Aycock  Feature  Award — Scott 
Stewart,  Raleigh  News  and  Observer, 
first;  Ken  Steinhoff,  Palm  Beach  Post- 


Times,  second;  Gary  Burns,  Richmond 
(Va.)  Newspapers,  third;  Steve  Murray 
and  Peter  A.  Silva,  honorable  mentions. 

Pictorial — Ken  Silver,  Newport  News 
(Va.)  Press,  first;  Bob  Jones,  Richmond 
Newspapers,  second;  Steve  Perille,  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer,  third;  Don  Sturkey, 
Charlotte  Observer,  and  Richard  L.  Dun- 
ston,  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot/Ledger- 
Star,  honorable  mentions. 

Category  X — Bob  Brown,  Richmond 
Newspapers,  first;  Robert  Olds  Kretz, 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  second;  Bill 
Sanders,  Asheville  Citizen-'Times,  third; 
Jim  Strickland,  Charlotte  Observer,  and 
Johnny  Horne,  Fayetteville  Observer, 
honorable  mentions. 


THE  JUDGES'  TASK — One  exhibit  wall  of  photo 
entries  in  the  Southern  competitions. 


SOUTHERN  SHORT  COURSE  AWARD  for  the  best  portfolio  for  a  newspaper 
under  20,000  circulation  was  won  by  Chuck  Beckley  of  the  Kinston  (N.C.)  Free 
Press.  Shown  is  Beckley's  portrait  &  personality  category  entry. 


Poll  shows  large  dailies  offer 
incentives  to  news  executives 


By  David  R.  Bowers 

A  system  of  rich  rewards  for  news  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  deliberate  reinforcement 
efforts  to  motivate  newsroom  staff  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  makeup  of  large  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  newspapers. 

High  incentives  and  reinforcement  were 
the  two  factors  that  seemed  to  dominate 
in  a  recent  survey  of  personnel  practices 
of  ten  dailies.  Newsroom  executives  from 
all  ten  of  the  surveyed  newspapers  re¬ 
plied. 

Surveyed  daily  newspapers  included: 
the  Boston  Globe,  Chicago  Tribune,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  Miami  Herald,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  Newsday,  New  York  Times,  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  Washington  Post. 

Other  findings  in  the  study  are  that  the 
publishers  play  strong  but  not  dominating 
roles  in  their  newspapers,  that  all  are 
resident  publishers  (although  one  is  part- 
time),  that  only  two  of  the  newspapers 
are  members  of  groups  or  chains,  and  that 
only  two  of  the  newsrooms  are  organized 
by  The  Newspaper  Guild. 

Executive  rewards 

Rewards  for  executives  include  stock 
options,  bonuses,  increased  pay,  promo¬ 
tions,  retirement  credits,  and  non¬ 
monetary  motivated  factors  and  rewards. 
Eight  said  they  pay  higher  salaries  to 
executives  than  comparable  dailies  while 
the  remaining  two  said  they  pay  the 
same.  All  ten  newspapers  reported  that 
they  promote  only  from  within  as  opposed 
to  filling  executive  positions  from  the  out¬ 
side. 

A  typical  response  came  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times:  “We  have  an  executive 
incentive  program,  based  on  individual 
performance.” 

Although  all  10  reported  they  give  mer¬ 
it  raises  to  staff  employes,  surprisingly, 
only  three  reported  they  give  bonuses  for 
superior  staff  work.  The  bonuses  range 
from  $50  to  $100  with  one  exception — the 
Chicago  Tribune,  which  said  it  has  on 
occasion  given  up  to  $1,000  for  outstand¬ 
ing  performance. 

Nine  of  the  10  have  automatic  pay 
raises  for  an  initial  period  of  employ¬ 
ment.  Six  apportion  this  over  five  years; 
one,  four  years;  one,  two  years,  and  one 
gives  an  automatic  raise  after  one  year. 
The  other  relies  solely  on  merit  raises. 

Strong  efforts  are  made  to  enhance  non- 
financial  conditions  of  employment.  Sur¬ 
facing  frequently  were  comments  like  the 
one  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  that 
it  tries  to  provide  a  “generally  favorable 
professional  atmosphere.”  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  tries  to  create  a  “highly  mo¬ 
tivated  news  room.”  The  Miami  Herald 
replied:  “Our  rewards  are  standard:  Sal¬ 
ary,  authority,  praise  and  other  personal 
support.  We  apply  them  with  diligence, 
however.” 


(David  R.  Bowers  is  Professor  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Texas  A&M  University.) 
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The  Chicago  Tribune  reported,  “in  addi¬ 
tion  to  direct  compensation  awards  (which 
will  include  extra  time  off  with  pay) , 
superior  performance  is  recognized 
through  story  assignments,  through  inter¬ 
nal  and  external  recognition,  and  other 
such  forms  of  recognition.  The  Tribune 
selectively  enters  outstanding  editorial 
performance  in  a  variety  of  editorial  com- 
petions,  endorses  and  sponsors  outstand¬ 
ing  staff  members  for  advanced  profes¬ 
sional  education,  and  internally  annually 
recognizes  outstanding  performance  of 
staff  members  in  the  areas  of  photogra¬ 
phy,  foreign  and  domestic  news.” 

Reporter  promotion!- 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  promotes  out¬ 
standing  reporters  to  senior  writers,  who 
meet  regularly  with  top  editors  to  discuss 
all  aspects  of  editorial  policies  and  tech¬ 
niques.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  similarly 
promotes  reporters  to  special  writers  and 
copy  readers  to  copy  editors,  both  at  high¬ 
er  pay. 

Only  four  of  the  publishers  have  had 
newsroom  experience.  Six  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  business,  two  in  advertising, 
one  was  a  magazine  editor  and  one’s  pre¬ 
vious  occupation  was  listed  as  housewife. 
Duplication  exists  because  several  pub¬ 
lishers  have  backgrounds  in  several  fields. 

The  responding  editors  rate  two  of  their 
publishers  as  active  in  newsroom  planning 
and  decisions  while  rating  the  remaining 
eight  as  occasionally  active.  Three  give 
outright  directions  while  seven  operate  by 
suggestions,  in  the  opinions  of  their  edi¬ 
tors.  Nine  publishers  were  evaluated  by 
their  editors  as  giving  generous  budget 
support  to  the  newsroom. 

Newsroom  experience  for  the  top  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  papers  range  from  17  to  35 
years,  with  an  average  of  24.4  years. 

Newsroom  hiring 

How  are  their  new  newsroom  employes 
obtained?  The  bulk  come  from  other  met¬ 
ropolitan  dailies  or  from  smaller  dailies, 
although  more  than  a  quarter  are  hired 
straight  from  college.  Omitting  one  daily, 
which  lumped  its  figures  together,  the  av¬ 
erage  source  for  the  remaining  nine  is: 
metropolitan  dailies,  34  percent;  small 
dailies,  23  percent;  journalism  graduates, 
19  percent;  other  graduates,  9  percent; 
wire  services,  8  percent;  news  magazines, 
.2  percent ;  other,  6.8  percent. 

All  but  the  New  York  Times  reported 
they  employ  applicants  directly  from 
journalism  schools  and  departments,  with 
the  Louisville  Courier- Journal  employing 
the  greatest  percentage,  one-third  of  its 
new  employes.  Others  range  from  5  to  30 
percent.  Six  of  the  10  said  they  hire  non¬ 
journalism  recent  college  graduates  with 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  hiring  the  most, 
30  percent.  Six  hire  staffers  from  the  wire 
services,  two  from  news  magazines  and 
six  from  miscellaneous  sources. 


Before  hiring  new  employes,  all  10 
newspapers  require  personal  interviews 
and  check  previous  employers  by  telephone. 
One  follows  up  with  a  letter  to  the  previ¬ 
ous  employer. 

Interviews  helpful 

Six  newspaper  executives  listed  the 
personal  interview  as  the  most  helpful 
technique  in  evaluating  a  potential  em¬ 
ploye.  Three  think  that  the  check  with  a 
previous  employer  is  the  most  helpful. 
Other  methods  considered  most  helpful  in 
evaluating  a  potential  employe  are  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  applicant’s  work,  a  writing 
test,  an  editing  test,  and  a  tryout.  Again, 
there  was  some  duplication  as  several  edi¬ 
tors  rated  more  than  one  item. 

Four  newspapers  require  intelligence 
tests  and  two  require  psychological  stabil¬ 
ity  tests.  Two  also  require  spelling  and 
editing,  and  writing  and  editing.  One 
listed  what  it  called  an  aptitude  test.  Sev¬ 
en  require  physical  examinations.  None 
require  a  credit  check. 

.•Ml  reported  that  the  personnel  depart¬ 
ment  of  their  newspapers  plays  no  role  in 
the  hiring  of  newsroom  personnel  other 
than  routine  testing  and  paperwork.  All 
reported  that  to  their  knowledge,  HEW  or 
other  government  agencies  have  not 
banned  testing  or  other  personnel 
procedures. 

Nine  newspapers  have  an  employe 
handbook  for  new  newsroom  employes,  but 
only  the  New  York  Times,  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  Louisville-Courier- Journal 
reported  they  have  a  planned  program  of 
training  for  new  newsroom  employes. 

Only  the  New  York  Times  and  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  have  contracts  with  The 
Newspaper  Guild  concerning  editorial  em¬ 
ployes.  The  Boston  Globe  reported  it  has  a 
“company  union”  while  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  has  the  Independent  Association 
of  Publisher’s  Employes.  The  remaining 
six  are  not  union-organized  in  the 
newsroom. 

• 

El  Mercuric  chairman 
quits  in  policy  dispute 

Herman  Cubillos  has  resigned  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  El  Mercurio  because 
of  policy  disagreements  with  Augustin 
Edwards. 

An  announcement  by  the  vicechairman 
Carlos  Eastman  Beeche  did  not  explain 
the  nature  of  the  disagreements. 

Editor  Rene  Silva  Espejo  also  resigned 
along  with  Cubillos,  but  later  was  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  continue  on  the  job. 

The  change  came  on  the  heels  of  a  visit 
to  Santiago  by  Edwards  who  had  absented 
himself  from  Chile  three  and  a  half  years 
ago,  following  the  election  of  the  late 
Salvador  Allende,  He  is  now  a  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  Pepsico  and  resides  in  Connecti¬ 
cut. 


Linage  correction 

In  the  May  25  Annual  Report  of  News¬ 
paper  Ad  Linage  that  appeared  in  Editor 
&  Publisher,  the  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Or¬ 
ange  County  Register  was  listed  as  being 
in  New  Jersey. 
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Where  there's  a 
George  HWill 
there's  a  way  to  increase 
editorial  page 
readership. 

A  syndicated  service  from  The  Washington  Post 


Coming  on  strong:  George  Will, 
the  young  political  affairs  colum¬ 
nist,  who’s  been  snapped  up  by 
half  a  hundred  newspapers  from 
Maine  to  Hawaii,  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year. 

It’s  really  not  surprising.  George 
Will  is  a  writer  who  continues  to 
receive  national  attention  for  his 
colorful  viewpoints  on  a  wide  range 
of  issues. 

In  a  feature  on  conservative  col¬ 
umnists,  Time  magazine  in  its  April 
15,  1974  issue  described  Will  as 
“the  youngest  and  most  engaging 
of  the  new  group’’  and  added,  “A 
former  college  professor  who  has 
a  Princeton  Ph.D  in  political  sci¬ 
ence,  Will  skewers  his  victims  with 
sharp  erudition  and  marinates  them 
in  martini-dry  wit.  His  prose  is 
livened  with  quotations  from  T.  S. 
Eliot,  Evelyn  Waugh,  Mark  Twain 
and  Yogi  Berra.  .  .  .’’ 

Edwin  Diamond,  writing  on  new 
voices  on  the  right  for  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Journalism  Review  in  its  May/ 
June  ’74  issue  said,  “The  freshest 
political  analysis  to  appear  in  years 
is  the  work  of  George  Will  ...  he 
has  launched  a  new  newspaper 
column  at  a  time  when  conven¬ 
tional  wisdom  held  that  the  political 
column  was  an  outmoded  journal¬ 
istic  form.’’ 

Join  the  growing  list  of  papers 
who  are  updating  their  editorial 
pages  with  the  commentary  of 
George  Will,  the  hottest  new  politi¬ 
cal  columnist  now  in  syndication. 

For  rates  and  availability  on  Will’s 
three-a-week  columns,  please  call 
collect  or  write  William  B.  Dick¬ 
inson,  Jr.,  (202)  223-5177:  The 
Washington  Post  Writers  Group, 
1150  15th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

The 

Washington  Post 
Writers  Group 


Grand  Junction  (Colorado) 

&E.MINEL  i. 


Elkhart  (Indiana)  truth 


Parkersburg  (V^est  Va.) 
Mt/.S/SENTINEL 


Hams  reels  in 
Elkhart  truth  reel  room 


Harris  makes  good 


impression  on  mid-size  papers. 

The  Harris  N-1650  press  has  caught  on  fast,  as  witness  these  comments 
from  enthusiastic  publishers  across  the  country. 

“It  has  the  color  flexibility  we  were  looking  for.” 

“Has  all  the  features  we  need  for  peak  operating  efficiency.” 

“Press  installed  and  operating  in  30  days.” 

“Easy  adjustments  and  controls  —  a  real  pressman’s  press.” 

“Top  quality  process  color  on  both  sides  of  the  web.” 

Designed  for  the  20,000  to  75,000  circulation  range,  the  four-plate- 
wide  N-1650  produces  up  to  112  pages  at  speeds  up  to  50,000  impres¬ 
sions  per  hour. 

For  more  information  on  the  Harris  N-1650,  or  the  four  other  web 
offset  newspaper  presses  in  our  line,  write  Harris  Corporation,  Web 
Press  Division,  Mechanic  Street,  Westerly,  Rhode  Island  02891. 


HARRIS 
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COMMUNICATIONS  AND 
INFORMATION  HANDUNQ 


Tv  ad  bureau  shifts  emphasis 
to  local,  regional  ad  dollar 


The  Television  Bureau  of  Advertising 
has  announced  a  shift  in  its  emphasis  that 
would  hopefully  attract  attention  on  local 
and  regional  advertising  for  its  300  mem¬ 
ber  stations. 

That  announcement  followed  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  Norman  E.  (Pete)  Cash,  TvB 
president  since  1956,  to  vicechairman  of 
the  board.  He  has  a  contract  for  over  a 
year.  No  replacement  for  his  office  has 
been  named,  although  a  search  committee 
to  consider  applicants  has  now  been 
formed. 

According  to  TvB,  the  shift  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  major  change  in  the  role  of  the 
bureau  which  in  past  years  has  spent 
most  of  its  time  and  budget  courting  ma¬ 
jor  national  advertisers.The  new  local/re¬ 
gional  program  stemmed  from  a  study  by 
the  consulting  firm  of  McKinsey  &  Co. 
The  new  move  which  the  study  branded 
“A  Challenge  for  the  Next  20  Years,” 
concluded  that  its  efforts  with  major  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  had  been  successful  and 
that  the  local /regional  markets  seemed  to 
be  a  burgeoning  area  for  increased  re¬ 
venue. 

The  shift  follows  closely  with  reports 
within  the  advertising/marketing  industry 
that  many  companies  had  been  moving 
toward  increased  usage  of  co-op  progp’ams 
to  involve  the  retailer  and  boost  sales. 

A  Select  Study  Committee  headed  by 
Marvin  L.  Shapiro,  president-station 


group  and  executive  vicepresident  of 
Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Co.,  initiated 
the  research  report. 

A  steering  committee  headed  by  Walter 
E.  Bartlett,  senior  vicepresident  of  Avco 
Broadcasting  Corp.  will  now  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  implementing  those  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

• 

Yermont  paper  group 
acquired  by  Ingersoll 

Ralph  Ingersoll  and  Associates  pur¬ 
chased  the  Connecticut  Valley  Times- 
Reporter,  which  publishes  the  Springfield- 
Bellows  Falls  (Vt.)  Times-Reporter,  a 
daily,  and  two  weeklies,  Ludlow  Tribune 
and  Windsor  Journal. 

Also  included  in  the  sale  to  Ingersoll 
are  the  supplement.  The  Word  for  the 
Week,  The  Washington  World,  a  weekly 
serving  Montpelier,  Vt.,  and  Vermont 
Business  World. 

Oliver  R.  B.  Statler,  president  and 
treasurer  as  well  as  publisher  of  the 
Times-Reporter  will  continue  in  his  pres¬ 
ent  position. 

The  sale  prompted  the  Rutland  Daily 
Herald  to  point  out  in  a  June  4  editorial 
that  the  sale  put  the  majority  of  daily 
newspapers  in  Vermont  under  “non¬ 
resident  group  ownership”  for  the  first 
time. 


116-page  edition  marks 
100th  birthday  of  paper 

With  a  116-page  edition — anticipating 
the  nation’s  bicentennial — ^the  Altoona 
Mirror,  Altoona,  Pa.,  on  June  13  will  ob¬ 
serve  its  centennial  anniversary. 

The  date  in  1874  saw  the  first  copies  of 
the  Evening  Mirror  of  four  columns,  four 
pages  run  off  in  the  second-floor  job  print¬ 
ing  shop  conducted  by  a  German  immi¬ 
grant  who  had  arrived  in  Baltimore  with 
his  grandmother  in  1846. 

An  editorial  in  that  first  edition  said: 

“It  is  our  hope  to  give  by  every  avail¬ 
able  means  each  evening  a  brief,  interest¬ 
ing  and  faithful  chronicle  of  the  local  and 
general  events  of  the  day;  in  other  words, 
to  ‘hold  the  Mirror  up  to  nature.’  ” 

Born  at  Hesse  Cassel,  Germany,  Harry 
Slep  spent  his  first  winter  at  Mechan- 
icsburg.  Pa.,  learning  English  before 
starting  the  printer’s  trade  in  a  German 
language  newspaper  in  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

He  came  to  Altoona  in  1871  to  establish 
his  own  job  shop  which  printed  the  paper, 
with  George  J.  Akers  as  the  editor.  Akers 
withdrew'  from  the  firm  in  the  summer  of 
1875  and  Slep  became  sole  owner  in  1877. 

A  year  later,  Slep  sold  the  paper  to  W. 
K.  Buckingham,  editor,  and  W.  S.  Nicode- 
mus,  business  manager,  who  couldn’t  keep 
it  going.  It  was  sold  to  E.  B.  Haines  in 
1880,  who  changed  the  name  to  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Call  and  moved  the  paper  to  Har¬ 
risburg. 

Slep  buys  back  Mirror 

Slep,  with  his  son,  W.  H.  Slep,  contin¬ 
ued  in  the  job  printing  business  in  Al¬ 
toona,  and  in  1888  Slep  bought  the  Mirror 
and  re-established  it  with  his  son  as  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  first  issue  was  printed  in  Harry 
Slep’s  plant  with  the  volume  and  number 
taken  up  where  it  left  off  when  it  was  sold 
in  1878. 

In  its  first  century,  the  Mirror  and  its 
plant  have  remained  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  less  than  two  blocks  from  its  birth 
site.  The  present  Mirror  plant,  extended 
and  remodeled,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
redeveloping  center  of  Altoona. 

The  Mirror’s  most  recent  expansion  was 
in  1951  when  it  remodeled  a  former  ad¬ 
joining  garage  to  house  its  new  Goss 
Headliner  press,  and  circulation  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  offices. 

However,  the  firm’s  newest  effort  is  the 
Pennsylvania  Mirror,  a  morning  paper 
published  in  nearby  State  College,  now  in 
its  sixth  year. 

In  circulation,  the  Mirror  has  grown 
from  an  average  of  4,000  in  1895,  to  18,- 
500  in  1915,  23,000  in  1920,  to  almost 
37,000  currently.  The  Mirror  has  never,  so 
far  as  known,  used  premiums,  coupons, 
merchandise  or  other  inducements  for 
building  circulation. 

A  family  enterprise,  the  Mirror  today 
has  two  of  Harry  Slep’s  grandson’s  active 
in  the  firm.  They  are: 

J.  E.  Holtzinger,  president  and  general 
manager;  who  began  his  service  Sept.  1, 
1933,  in  the  editorial  department,  and 
James  G.  Slep,  vicepresident,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  and  board  member. 


Doubledoy  Medio  Offers 
BUYERS  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 

Very  large  mefropoliton  doilies.  Small,  estoblished  country 
weeklies.  And  everything  in  between. 

We  offer  qualified  buyers. 

More  thon  thot:  we  offer  the  kind  of  buyer  you  wont 
publishing  your  poper. 

Lorge  promises.  But  we  con  deliver  becouse  Conway  C. 

Craig  is  one  of  our  ossociotes. 

And  Mr.  Croig  knows  o  greot  mony  people  in  ond  out  of 
publishing,  knows  the  field  from  o  lifetime  of  service 
to  it,  ond  understands  the  profound  importonce  of  confidentiolity 
in  the  purchose  and  sole  of  newspopers. 

Coll  Conwoy  Croig  in  confidence  of  5 1 2-434-4900  collect. 


Doubledoy  Medio 

Drokers  of  Rodio,  TV,  CATV,  ond  Newspoper  PropeiTies. 

Regional  Managers 

Bob  Dalchau.  13601  Preston  Rd..  Dallas  75240.  214-233-4334. 

Neil  Sargent,  1202  E.  Maryland  Av.,  Phoenix  85014,  602-264-7459. 
Peter  V.  O'Reilly,  1 730  M.  St  N  W..  Washington  20036,  202-872-1100. 
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...an  automatically  controlled 
system  that  produces 
high  quality  direct  screen 
color  separations  consistently 
and  economically. 


• 

t 

1 

w 

Direct  screening  has  certain  basic  advantages 
such  as  speed  and  economy.  Now,  through 
automatic  control  of  every  step,  the  Vandercook 
Cosmocolor  system  utilizes  equipment  that 
succeeds  in  making  both  consistency  and  quality 
an  integral  part  of  the  direct  screen  process. 

Input  of  viewing  and  masking  and  output  of 
exposure  and  processing  are  carefully  controlled 
to  provide  high  quality  results  with  minimum 
operator  interpretation.  No  magic  to  it . . . 
simple,  complete  control. 

‘Trademark  of  Littlejohn  Graphic  Systems  Ltd. 

Let  us  show  you  how  little  it  takes  for  this  system 
to  pay  for  itself.  Write  or  call  for  details  or  a 
demonstration. 

VANDERCOOK 


DIVISION  ILLINOIS  TOOLWORKS  INC. 
3601  W.  TOUMY  AVE.  •  CHICA60,  ILL.  60&45 
(312)  761-2100 


Morgue  retrieval  system 
has  million  page  capacity 


A  high-speed,  automatic  graphic  com¬ 
munications  system  with  storage  capacity 
of  up  to  1,000,000  pages  of  written,  print¬ 
ed  or  pictorial  data  has  been  announced 
by  Ragen  Precision  Industries. 

The  MRS-90  system  has  three  basic 
components.  The  terminal  with  communi¬ 
cation  keyboard  and  incorporated  in  the 
terminal  is  a  commercial  copier  for  repro¬ 
duction;  a  memory  unit  incorporating  the 
Ragen  computer  and  a  data  capture  cen¬ 
ter.  The  MRS-90  system  is  priced  at  $63,- 
500  without  the  data  capture  center  unit 
which  is  priced  at  $9,900  extra. 

The  system  is  designed  to  use  16  mm 
roll  microfilm  stored  in  300  patented 
ARAT  (automatic  random  access  trans¬ 
port)  cartridges.  Each  cartridge  can  store 
up  to  3,500  pages  of  written,  printed  or 
pictorial  data  (8%  x  11)  on  approximately 
120  feet  of  original  silver  film.  This  tech¬ 
nique  (ARAT)  provides  complete  security 
of  data  and  the  elimination  of  manual 
handling  of  the  data  base. 

System  operation 

Here  is  how  the  system  works  along 
with  a  brief  description  of  individual  com¬ 
ponents. 

The  data  capture  center  consists  of:  a 
planetary  microfilm  camera;  alpha¬ 
numeric  keyboard  with  buffer;  visual 
character  display  and  verification  re¬ 
read/compare  feature;  a  data  tape 
cassette  recorder  and  a  film  reader  which 
is  (optional),  (see  illustration)  The  com¬ 
munications  keyboard  is  portable  and  can 
be  used  in  the  data  capture  center. 

Before  data  is  actually  captured  the 
operator  at  the  communications  keyboard 
sets  Mode  II,  the  initial  address  of  the 
first  document  to  be  photographed  is  en- 


see  it  at 
booth  458 
ANPA-RI 

Midwest  Publisher’s  Supply 
Chicago,  Illinois 


tered,  then  executed  and  then  cleared.  The 
operator  goes  to  Mode  III.  The  operator 
enters  on  keyboard  a  file  marker — a  de¬ 
limiter  followed  by  instruction  (single 
key)  to  either  add  or  delete  the  informa¬ 
tion  then  followed  by  the  same  delimiter 
and  then  the  description  itself  (name,  ad¬ 
dress,  date  or  any  other  parameters  se¬ 
lected).  Operator  then  executes.  The  block 
of  information  is  then  played  back  auto¬ 
matically  and  displayed  for  verification. 
At  this  point  the  8  digit  address  it  sent  to 
another  display  which  is  at  the  bottom 
edge  of  the  document  (or  data)  to  be 
photographed.  At  this  time  cross- 


Data  capture  center. 


referencing  may  take  place  and  data  en¬ 
tered  or  deleted  in  same  manner.  When 
that  function  is  completed  the  operator 
presses  the  frame  advance  button.  The  8 
digit  MRS  address  includes  4  digits  indi¬ 
cating  the  cartridge  positioning  in  the 
terminal  and  the  other  4  digits  indicating 
the  frame  number  in  the  cartridge.  The 
cartridge  once  numbered  always  remains 
in  the  same  assigned  position  in  the 
terminal  delivery  system. 

The  operator  photographs  the  document 
or  data.  This  action  then  increments  MRS 
address  by  one.  The  operator  then  repeats 
procedure  without  entering  address  again 
since  it  is  now  automatic  after  first  en¬ 
trance. 

The  magnetic  cassette  data  is  entered 
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into  the  memory  unit  via  cassette  player 
which  is  interfaced  with  the  memory  unit. 

MRS-90  terminal 

The  second  basic  component  is  the  ter¬ 
minal.  It  is  28"  square  and  5  feet  high, 
occupying  less  than  10  square  feet  of  floor 
space. 

Up  to  300  cartridges  can  be  stored  for 
retrieval,  positioning,  of  cartridges  and 
display  of  the  requested  image.  An  alpha¬ 
numeric  communications  keyboard  with 
interface  and  visual  character  display  is 
part  of  the  terminal  or  a  numeric  key¬ 
board  for  stand  alone  applications  is 
available. 

The  operator  enters  an  inquiry  on  the 
communications  keyboard.  Example: 
name,  number,  subject  codes  or  other 
search  parameter  (“linking,”  “anding,” 
“oring,”  “more  than,’”  or  “less  than,” 
etc.). 

The  keyboard  readout  immediately  in¬ 
forms  the  operator  whether  or  not  the 
information  is  available  and  in  what 
quantity.  The  inquiry  has  been  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  memory  unit.  Disk  storage 
memory  is  searched  through  the  systems 
controller  and  the  related  image  location 
address  transmitted  to  the  terminal  for  a 
completely  automatic  retrieval.  In  the 
case  of  list  files  each  document  may  be 
retrieved,  in  turn,  from  their  random  lo¬ 
cations  within  the  total  image  storage  ca¬ 
pacity,  with  a  single  key  depression. 


MRS-90  Memory  unit. 


From  the  terminal  the  operator  may 
also  give  specific  microfilm  image  location 
address  via  direct  entry  bypassing  the 
memory  search  routine. 

Response  lime 

When  accessing  an  image  and  in  the 
case  of  the  next  image  in  same  cartridge 
there  is  a  response  in  2.5  seconds  (aver¬ 
age).  From  the  home  position  to  the  next 
image  anywhere  in  the  system  the  time  is 
7.0  seconds  (average).  At  the  extreme 
edge  or  worst  case  display  the  next  image 
in  same  cartridge  appears  in  5.0  seconds. 
From  the  home  position  to  next  image 
anywhere  in  the  system  time  is  9.5  sec¬ 
onds.  From  ready  to  ready  or  from  center 
of  one  full  cartridge  to  center  of  next  full 
cartridge  farthest  away  in  the  storage 
module  the  time  is  17.0  seconds. 

With  the  desired  image  on  the  screen 
the  operator  via  single  key  depression 
commands  the  copy  mechanism  to  operate 
in  conjunction  with  the  image  displayed. 

{Continued  on  page  32) 
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Dailies  Go  Flint  Ink 
Tank  Truck  Delivery* 


Major  daily  newspapers  that  have 
converted  to  offset  are  on  Flint’s 
Arrowlith  Black  tank  truck  delivery. 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  San  Diego  Union-Tribune,  South  Bay 
Breeze,  Tucson  Daily  Star-Citizen,  Palm 
Beach  Post-Times,  Portland  Oregonian,  Las 
Vegas  Review-Journal  .  .  .  are  just  a  few  of 
the  large  progressive  newspapers  taking 
advantage  of  Flint’s  technology. 

More  and  more  publishers  like  the  savings 
and  convenience  offered  by  the  largest  tank 
truck  delivery  fleet  in  the  industry.  Also,  the 
originators  of  the  alkaline  etch  Miracle 
“V-2020”  Concentrate.  Call  your  Flint  Ink 
man  today  for  details. 
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Low  cost  front-end  system  introduced 


Harris  Composition  Systems  division,  of 
Harris  Corporation,  is  announcing  a  new 
low-cost  copy  input  system  at  the  AN- 
PA/ Research  Institute  Production  Man¬ 
agement  Conference  being  held  at  Atlan¬ 
tic  City,  N.J.,  June  16-20. 

The  new  “Harris  2500  Model  20”  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  designed  for  the  small  and 
medium  size  daily  newspapers  in  the  un¬ 
der  50,000  circulation  range.  The  system 
has  been  under  consideration  for  several 
years  and  is  based  on  the  existing  tech¬ 
nology  of  the  Harris  2500  Model  50  sys¬ 
tem.  Five  model  50  systems  have  been  sold 
recently  to  the  Baltimore  Sun  Newspa¬ 
pers.  (see  E&P  June  ,  1). 

The  Harris  2500/20  system  will  utilize 
Harris  1500  video  typewriters  and  will 


permit  on/line  input  capabilities  for  small 
and  medium^  newspapers.  The  software 
has  been  specially  written  to  meet  news, 
classified  and  display  requirements. 

The  2500/20  system  will  accomodate  up 
to  24  devices.  These  include  video  display 
terminals  (VDT),  optical  character  recog¬ 
nition  (OCR)  units,  on/line  wire  service 
lines  and  phototypesetters.  Up  to  16  of 
the  1500  video  typewriters  may  be  operat¬ 
ed  simultaneously.  (The  model  2500/50  ac¬ 
comodates  up  to  48  devices,  32  of  which 
may  be  video  typewriters.) 

System  expansion 

The  new  copy  input  system  can  be  en¬ 
hanced  until  it  has  all  the  capabilities  of 
the  larger  2500/50  system.  Fully  oper- 


Qllyp  Palm  Umljf  poat-SItm^a 

Post-Times  Installs 
Rayne  Colormaster 


ANPA  GUESTS  INVITED 
TO  SEE  HOW  THEY  CAN  PRODUCE 
4-COLOR  SEPARATIONS  IN  LESS  THAN 
10-MINUTES  IN  BOOTH  255. 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J.  JUNE  16  - 
THE  PALM  BEACH  POST-TIMES, 
a  leader  in  the  use  of  quality  color 
(3,074,198  lines  in  1973)  has  installed 
a  Rayne  Colormaster. Use  of  the 
Rayne  Colormaster  to  produce  high 
quality  4-color  separations  in  less  than 
10-minutes  will  be  shown  in  Booth 
255  at  the  ANPA  beginning  today. 


No  graphic  operations  require 
speed  and  economy  along  with  quality 
more  than  newspaper  production. 
Automatic  production  of  coIq**'*^ 


RAYNE  INTERNATIONAL  CORPORATION 

350  HUDSON  STREET.  NEW  YORK,  N  Y  10014 
TELEPHONE:  (212)  691-0777 


ational  configurations  of  the  2500/20  in¬ 
cluding  software  start  at  under  $100,000. 

Systems  capabilities  include  the  follow¬ 
ing:  news  copy  storage  and  retrieval;  au¬ 
tomatic  story  numbering  and  directory  up¬ 
date;  on /line  wire  service  storage  and  re¬ 
trieval;  on/line  OCR  copy  entry;  on/line 
phototypesetting;  on /line  display  advertis¬ 
ing  layout  through  the  Harris  2200  sys¬ 
tem;  classified  processing  with  on/screen 
hyphenation  and  lineage,  business  reports, 
ad  entry-storage-correction  and  update  of 
classified  section;  typesetting  processing 
with  complete  copy  control  through  termi¬ 
nal  mark-up,  formatting,  automatic  hy¬ 
phenation  and  terminal  screen  override. 

System  peripherals 

The  basic  2500/20  system  accommodates 
24  devices,  16  of  which  may  be  terminals. 
The  available  peripherals  are:  1500  video 
typewriters;  2200  video  layout  system; 
paper  tape  reader  (120  cps) ;  paper  tape 
punch  (110  cps) ;  high  speed  line  printer 
with  upper  and  lower  case  (250  1pm) ; 
news  wire  service  lines  (4) ;  Fototronic 
TxT  and  Fototronic  4000  phototypeset¬ 
ters;  OCR  units. 

The  system  controller  has  a  PDF  11/05 
computer,  moving  head  disc  control  and 
drive  with  2.4  million  characters  of  stor¬ 
age,  expandable  to  4.8  million,  control 
teletype  ASR-33. 

Backup  for  the  system  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  supplementary  moving  head 
disc  which  provides  protection  and  a  back¬ 
up  controller. 

Deliveries  will  begin  in  the  last  quarter 
of  1974.  A  number  of  systems  have  been 
sold  to  date. 


j  New  Products 

Remex  has  announced  a  new  line  of  low 
cost  punched  tape  readers  called  the  2000 
series.  The  readers  will  accept  6  and  8 
level  advance  feed  tape  and  standard  tape 
of  5-8  levels. 

Special  advantages  for  the  photo¬ 
typesetter  include:  No  edge  guide  adjust¬ 
ments  are  required  when  changing  tape 
level,  a  special  unit  design  permits  easy 
tape  visibility  for  loading  “on  character”. 

Tape  with  infrared  transmissivities  to 
57  percent  can  be  read  by  the  units.  The 
2000  series  photoelectric  readers  offer  in¬ 
put  speeds  ranging  from  80  cps  in  the 
Model  RR  2080  to  150  cps  in  Model  RR 
2150. 

*  *  4> 

Graphic  Products  announces  Model  210 
OCR-News  wire  teleprinters  compatible 
with  all  six  level  upper-lower  case  TTS 
wire  service  transmissions  operating  at  or 
below  150  baud  (150  wpm). 

/  The  OCR  teleprinter  can  be  used  for 

backup  by  those  newspapers  who  have 
large  memory  banks.  The  model  210  uses 
IBM  Selectric  II  typewriter  as  the  print 
out  device. 

The  unit  is  compatible  with  all  scanners 
in  use.  Additional  models  for  use  in  bu¬ 
reaus  are  to  be  shown  at  the  June  Produc¬ 
tion  Conference. 
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we  put 

’em  together 

like 

they’re  ours... 


We  Are  Experts  In 
Cylinder  Change  Per 
Direct  Printing  -  Aiso  Reducing  Of 
Page  Width 


Exclusive  Distributors  of 


NAF3URE 


Ink  Mist  Filtration  Systems 

Write  or  call  us  for  complete  Information 


TAFT  CONTRACTING  COMPANY.  INC. 


TAFT  EQUIPMENT  SALES  COMPANY 


5525  WEST  ROOSEVELT  ROAD  •  CHICAGO,  ILL.  60650 


(312)  656-7500 


Waukegan  paper  develops 
own  integrated  system 

By  William  A.  Schaefer 


One  of  the  consequences  of  continuous 
improvements  in  photocomposition  equip¬ 
ment  performance  during  the  past  four 
years  has  been  a  follow-up  pressure  to 
extend  the  use  of  computers  in  typeset¬ 
ting  applications:  First,  among  smaller 
newspapers  that  now  rely  on  hot  metal 
or  cold  type  TTS  keyboarding  alone;  and 
second,  among  newspaper  production  and 
business  departments  that  currently  have 
no  computer  contact  at  all. 

This  push-pull  situation  will  likely  con¬ 
tinue  as  the  speed  and  flexibility  of  photo¬ 
composition  machines  is  further  improved. 
Now,  however.  Digital  Equipment  Corpo¬ 
ration’s  DECSET-8000  typesetting  com¬ 
puter  system,  recently  installed  at  the 
\ews-Sun  has  closed  the  long  existing 
technological  gap  between  photocomposi¬ 
tion  system  and  computer  performance 
and  has  eliminated  many  of  the  economic 
restrictions  previously  associated  with 
computerization. 

Our  experience  in  the  use  of  computers 
to  publish  both  a  48,000  circulation  daily 
and  a  12,000  circulation  weekly  clearly 
supports  these  facts.  In  1967,  we  installed 
an  IBM  1130  to  produce  hyphenation  and 
justification  codes  for  hot  metal  produc¬ 
tion  of  editorial  matter  only.  This  step 


resulted  in  a  53  percent  increase  in 
throughput  compared  to  our  previous  TTS 
approach  and  also  enabled  us  subsequently 
to  automate  payroll,  circulation  billing, 
consisting  of  over  20,000  billing  accounts, 
general  ledger,  accounts  receivable  and 
other  standard  business  procedures. 

While  we  were  a  completely  hot  metal 
shop,  we  began  to  realize  around  1970 
that  photocomposition  machines  soon 
would  reach  a  120  line  per  minute  or 
better  performance  level,  thereby  making 
cold  type  production  more  efficient  and  less 
expensive  than  our  existing  arrangement. 
We  also  realized  that  use  of  cold  type 
systems  would  further  result  in  an  even¬ 
tual  demand  for  computer-connected  CRT 
text  preparation,  editing  and  proofread¬ 
ing  devices,  since  TTS  procedures  alone 
were  not  well  suited  to  the  production 
speeds  of  anticipated  photocomposition 
machines. 

Own  approach  lo  CRT 

So,  beginning  in  January  1971,  and  cul¬ 
minating  in  March  1972,  we  developed 
our  own  approach  to  CRT  display  using 
a  Mohrtext  visual  terminal  and  a  Data¬ 
type  optical  character  recognition  (OCR) 
reader.  Nine  months  later,  in  January 


1973,  we  were  inputting,  editing,  correct¬ 
ing  and  outputting  an  average  of  more 
than  900  lines  per  hour  (30  characters 
per  line),  and  almost  100  percent  increase 
in  production  speed  compared  to  our  TTS 
keyboarding  of  an  average  475  lines  per 
hour.  And  doing  it,  moreover,  with  no 
additional  personnel. 

These  OCR/CRT  terminals,  used  for 
classified  and  editorial  matter,  were  com¬ 
pletely  off-line.  Text  was  prepared  on  a 
Selectric  typewriter  which  contained  a 
special  typing  element  that  imprinted  a 
bar  code  below  the  conventional  printed 
symbols.  Through  a  direct  hardwired  CRT 
connection,  an  OCR  reader  converted  the 
typed  copy  to  visual  display,  which  then 
could  be  modified  by  CRT  keyboard  to 
incorporate  any  editorial  changes  or  proof¬ 
reading  corrections.  The  final  step  was  to 
automatically  dump  the  visual  display 
directly  to  paper  tape  for  subsequent 
processing  by  the  computer. 

This  pioneering  OCR/CRT  effort  showed 
us  that,  with  some  technological  improve¬ 
ments,  the  pow’er  of  a  small  computer 
could  be  extended  into  other  production 
areas,  that  wire  service  copy  could  be 
edited  on  a  terminal  as  well,  and  that  the 
cost  of  terminal  inclusion  was  far  offset 
by  time  and  labor-saving  improvements 
associated  with  physical  type  production. 

It  was  partially  because  of  this  knowl¬ 
edge  that  we  completely  replaced  our  hot 
metal  equipment  with  two  photocomposi¬ 
tion  machines  in  January,  1974.  Another 
reason  was  the  significant  computer  ad¬ 
vances  made  by  the  8000. 

While  weekly  newspapers  may  not  re- 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


The  L09E 121  system  combines  camera  and  processor  to 
give  fast,  high  quaiity,  page  negatives.  Automatkaiiy. 


7001  Loisdale  Road,  Springfield,  Va.  22150  (703)  971-1400  TELEX  89-455 
250  Wille  Road,  Des  Plaines,  111.  60018  (312)  827-7711  TELEX  72-6428 
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Top  Speed,  Easy  Operation 

Load  copy  at  waist  height,  press  "start  ”  button.  In  as  little  as  2V2 
minutes  the  121  system  exposes  film,  punches  two  holes  for  pin 
register,  cuts  film  from  master  roll,  transports  it  into  LogE  proces¬ 
sor  and  delivers  dry  negative.  Unexposed  film  is  automatically 
advanced  for  next  shot. 

Works  Anywhere 

Self-contained  with  built-in  darkroom  the  1 21  will  expose,  develop, 
fix  and  dry  page-size  film  at  any  location. 

All-in-One  System 

•  Minimum  floor  space 

•  5’  X  16V2’  X  8’  high 

•  Size  changing  from  85%  to  105% 

•  24”  X  28”  copyboard 

•  Four  1000  watt  quartz  lights 

•  20"  X  24”  vacuum  back 

•  Roll  film — 14"  to  20”  wide,  up  to  400’  long 

•  19”  Apochromatic  flat  field  lens 
Here’s  how  you  save  with  121: 

•  Roll  film  economy 

•  Higher  production  saves  labor  costs 

•  Does  away  with  darkroom  construction 

•  A  nationwide  network  of  experienced  servicemen 

Ask  for  FREE  brochure,  full  details  from  your  LogE  dealer,or 
contact: 


logftronics  /na 


New  121  system  exposes,  transports,  and 
processes  film  almost  as  rapidly  as  copy 

can  be  changed.  LogE's 
121  deliifers  up  to  three 
pages  per  minute. 
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See  us  at  ANPA/RI 
Booth  149 


stamk  alone 

One  ink  is  way  out  front  in  the  news  web  offset  field.  It's  by  United  States  Printing  Ink 
Corporation.  This  ink  runs  trouble-free  and  outperforms  all  others  on  the  press,  and  on 
the  paper  with  excellent  reproduction.  No  wonder  it  outsells  any  other  news  web  offset  ink. 
Black  or  color,  heatset  or  non-heatset,  daily  newspaper  or  commercial  plant— U.S.  has  a 
particular  way  of  making  web  offset  inks  that  work  best  on  your  press  and  your  stock.  Write 
for  a  sample  kit  formulated  for  your  press  and  paper  stock. 


United  States  Printing  Ink  Corporation 

343  Murray  Hill  Pkwy.,E.  Rutherford,  N.J.;  Cincinnati,  O.;  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DiLitho  system  nears 
completion  at  New  London 


In  the  Fall  of  1973,  Barnard  L.  Colby, 
publisher  of  the  New  London  (Conn.) 
Day  received  authorization  from  the 
Board  of  Directors  to  convert  the  produc¬ 
tion  system  to  photocomposition  and  to 
select  a  viable  “direct”  plate  system  for 
the  pressroom  to  interface  economically 
with  the  composing  room. 

To  accomplish  these  objectives,  Colby 
established  a  “Tech  Team”  consisting  of 
supervisors  and  regular  employes  from 
all  departments  that  would  be  affected  by 
the  new  processes.  The  executives  were: 
Colby;  E.  W.  Hammond,  business  manag¬ 
er;  Deane  C.  Avery,  promotion  manager; 
Thomas  Elliott,  Jr.,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent;  Alcino  G.  Almeida,  controller  and 
Raymond  K.  Bordner,  assistant  managing 
editor. 

Tech  Team 

The  “Tech  Team”  in  addition  to  re¬ 
viewing  new  processes  had  the  immediate 
objective  of  keeping  information  flowing, 
soliciting  ideas  from  persons  close  to  the 
various  job  functions  and  to  keep  the  com¬ 
munication  channels  open. 

During  the  detailed  study  for  a  “direct” 
plate  system  the  initial  thought  was  to 
increase  the  use  of  zinc  which  w'as  being 
used  for  display  advertisements  and  news 
cuts.  However,  study  showed  that  the  cost 
of  zinc  had  risen  so  sharply  in  the  last 


quarter  of  1973  that  the  “Tech  Team” 
decided  to  drop  consideration  of  zinc  “di¬ 
rect”  plates.  This  decision  was  based  on 
other  current  problems  such  as  severe 
scarcity  of  zinc  and  scarcity  of  nitric  acid, 
needed  to  etch  zinc. 

The  decision  was  made  that  there  was 
no  way  of  avoiding  pollution  with  zinc, 
even  if  equipment  were  bought  to  remove 
salts  from  the  effluent,  disposing  of  the 
salts  poses  a  serious  problem.  It  was  felt 
that  newspapers,  which  observe  and  criti¬ 
cize  society  could  not  afford  to  be  charged 
with  polluting. 

Consideration  of  an  alternate  system 
included  study  of  the  Harris-Cottrell  pat¬ 
ented  brush  system  which  was  developed 
by  the  joint  efforts  of  ANPA/RI  and  Har¬ 
ris-Cottrell  in  1972. 

The  team  realized  that  the  conversion  to 
photocomposition  was  aimed  at  achieving 
substantial  cost  improvement  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  pressrooms  had  converted  to  some 
kind  of  “direct”  plate  systems. 

In  the  data  presented  by  the  press  man¬ 
ufacturer  the  team  took  into  consideration 
the  desire  to  continue  to  use  the  existing 
letterpress  wdth  a  “direct”  plate  system 
that  would  preserve  the  composition  sav¬ 
ings  and  save  additional  plate  costs.  These 
considerations  appeared  to  be  some  of  the 
advantages  provided  by  DiLitho. 


Above  schematic  shows  a  Hoe  Colormatic 
with  the  Harris-Cottrell  DiLitho  dampenin9 
system  installed  in  a  unit  with  half  deck. 

DiLitho  i^ystem  explained 

An  explanation  of  the  DiLitho  process 
developed  by  Harris-Cottrell  using  the 
patented  brush  dampener  system  was 
presented  to  the  “Tech  Team.”  That  data 
is  as  follows:  the  dampening  system  in¬ 
troduces  water  through  the  ink  form  rolls 
to  a  thin  lithographic  negative  plate, 
mounted  on  an  aluminum  saddle  which  is 
held  by  the  standard  plate  cylinder  stereo¬ 
type  lock-up.  The  plate  then  prints  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  paper  web  instead  of  transfer¬ 
ring  to  a  blanket  cylinder,  then  to  the 
paper,  as  in  offset  printing. 

The  dampening  system  provides  a  con¬ 
tinuous,  finely  metered  supply  of  dampen¬ 
ing  solution  to  the  plate  cylinder.  The 
result  is  uniform  density  control  for  black 
and  white  and  multi-color  printing.  Other 
features  are:  moisture  application  to  the 
plate  is  infinitely  variable;  start-up  is 
faster;  response  to  dampening  fluid  ad¬ 
justments  is  faster;  plate  clean-ups  fast¬ 
er;  production  increases  and  waste  is  re¬ 
duced. 

The  key  to  the  system’s  operation  is  a 
constant  speed,  spirally  wound  brush  roll¬ 
er  running  in  contact  with  a  variable 
speed  pan  roller.  The  speed  of  the  pan 
roller  determines  the  amount  of  water 
flow.  The  angle  of  the  brush  deflection  to 
the  vibrator  remains  constant  to  insure 
uniform  water  coverage  proportional  to 
the  pan  roller  speed. 

The  vibrator  receives  this  precisely  me¬ 
tered  layer  of  water  from  the  brush  roller 


PLANNING 
ENGINEERING 
ARCHITECTURE 
For  The 

Newspaper  Publishing  Industry 


•  Concepts  and  Planning 
for  Plant  Operations 

•  Design  of  Systems  and  Facilities 
■  Capital  Programs 

•  Full  Range  of  Professional  Services 


A\A1N 

Engineers 

CHAS.  T.  AlAIX,  live. 
TKC’HXieAI.  SKRVIC’K  CO. 

BOSTON  617-262-3200 

CHMVjOTTE  704>372-6420 

PORTIAIC  603-222-4227 
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Effective  June  1,1974, 
with  the  representation  of 

THE  BRIDGEPORT  POST 
The  Bridgeport  Telegram 
Bridgeport  Sunday  Post 

Fairfield  County  became 
MS&C  Country 


Mathews,  Shannon  &  Cullen  Inc. 

Marketing  Representatives  for 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram 

THE  Advocate  I  STAMFORD  I 

Greenwich  Time 

85%  of  all  local  Fairfield  County  daily  circulation. 

KEEP  YOUR  EYE  ON  FAIRFIELD . KEEP  YOUR  EYE  ON  MS&C. 


New  York  •  Boston  •Chicago*  Detroit  •Cleveland  •Cincinnati  •Philadelphia*  Atlanta  •  Pittsburgh*  Syracuse  •Charlotte 


Our  counter  stacker. 

The  industry  standard 
since  1964. 


In  1964  we  came  out  with 
the  first  portable  counter-stacker.  Fast.  Ac 
curate.  Rugged.  Reliable.  Overnight  it  became 
the  industry  standard. 

Last  October  our  first  NEWS-TRAC® 
system  went  into  service  at  the  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune.  Suddenly  there  was  a  new 
standard  of  excellence  in  newspaper  mail- 
rooms. 

What’s  a  news-trac? 

NEWS-TRAC^  consists  of  a  series  of  inter¬ 
locked  carts,  moving  on  a  continuous  loop 
of  track  between  the  mailroom  and  the  dock 
area.  (Think  of  a  toy  train.  No  engine.  No 
caboose.  Just  a  complete  ^ 

loop  of  flatcars.)  _  ^ 

Bundles 
from  each 
tying  line  are 
automatically 

loaded  onto  the  passing  ^  ^ 

carts  -  one  or  two  to  a  cart. 

(Loading  takes  less  than  half  a  second.) 

Through  electronic  controls,  the  bundles 
are  automatically  dropped-off  at  pre-selected 


truck  loading  stations. 
Sophisticated  controls 

A  computer  runs  NEWS-TRAC.®  A  tape 
is  prepared  from  the  daily  route  manifest. 
It  tells  the  computer  how  many  bundles  of 
which  count  and  edition  are  needed  for 
each  route. 

A  truck  arrives  at  the  dock.  The  driver 
sticks  a  magnetic  coded  card  in  a  dockside 
monitor.  Immediately,  the  computer  directs 
the  appropriate  bundles  from  the  tying  lines 
to  the  truck. 

Flexibility. 

NEWS-TRAC"  normally  distributes  bundles 
at  an  even  pace  to  all  trucks  at  the  dock.  (At 
San  Diego,  where  system  capacity  is  166  bun¬ 
dles  a  minute,  trucks  are  loaded  in  eight  min¬ 
utes  average.) 

But,  the  system  is  flexible.  Trucks  can  be 
given  special  priority  by  the  computer 
operator.  Or  a  load  of  bundles  can  be  put  on 
the  NEWS-TRAC "  carts  and  kept  in  a“holding 
pattern”  until  the  truck  arrives. 

Reliable. 

How  reliable  are  the  electronic  controls? 


Our  computerized  mailroom 

The  industry  standard 
since  last  October. 


I 


Well,  NEWS-TRAC 'controls  are  designed 
and  installed  by  Kollsman  Instruments, 
another  subsidiary  of  Sun  Chemical  Cor¬ 
poration. 

Kollsman  makes  ^  "I  ' 

guidance  systems  for  \ 
commercial  airlines- 
a  field  where  reliability  \  ^ 
is  a  life  or  death  matter.  \  \  ^ 

Simple,  too.  \ 

The  real  beauty  of  /  \  I 

NEWS-TRAC®isitsme-  ^ 
chanical  simplicity.  Exam¬ 
ple:  the  cart-lip-tripper. 

^  .  I  I  !  Bundles  are  loaded  on 

Each  cart  has  a  hinged  lip,  to  news-trac  .  For 

1  I  I  11  .  I  I..  L  routing  to  truckloaders. 

hold  bundles  in  place.  It  has 
to  be  down  for  loading.  How’s  that  accom¬ 
plished?  By  a  simple  metal  bar  at  either  end 
of  the  mailroom.  One  bar  trips  the  cart  lips 
down.  Another  kicks  them  up. 

Example:  Cart  unloading.  How’s  that 
accomplished?  By  gravity.  The  track  is 
banked  in  the  dock  area.  As  the  cart 
passes  the  right  truck  loading  station, 
the  computer  tells  a  metal  bar  to  stand 


up.  Another  trip-of-the-lip 
and...“whooosh’.’..off  go  the 
bundles. 

Space  saving,  etc. 

There’s  a  lot  more  to  tell  you  about 
NEWS-TRAC.®  Like  how  it  saves  space.  (It 
carries  bundles  up  or  down  25  degree  inclines.) 
How  it  keeps  records.  (A  detailed  print  out 
of  bundles  distributed.)  Or  how  ruggedly 
it’s  built.  (It’s  from  Sta-Hi,  isn’t  it?) 

But  those  details  are  better  left  to  your 
Sta-Hi  regional  representative.  (Our  tele¬ 
phone  number  is  below.) 

The  final  point  we’d  like  to  make  is  this: 
We  make  a  great  counter-stacker  at  Sta-Hi. 
The  best.  The  industry  standard. 

But  we  also  design,  manufacture  and  install 
mailroom  systems.  Including  NEWS-TRAC,® 
the  industry  standard  since  last  October. 

Call  us  with  your  problems. 


Sta-Hi  Division  of 
Sun  Chemical  Corporation 

Campus  Drive,  Newport  Beach, CA  92663/(714)  833-1000 


MRS-90  terminal  with  portable  communications  keyboard. 


Retrieval 

{Continued  from  page  22) 


The  photocopies  are  dry  silver  and  cost 
about  4  cents  each.  Search  routines  may 
continue  following  a  three  second  ex¬ 
posure  time  sequence.  An  additional 
feature  of  the  communications  keyboard  is 
the  ability  to  have  systems  communication 
between  the  terminal  and  the  memory  unit 
via  hard-wire,  dial-up,  or  leased  lines. 

The  system  allows  for  multiple  termi¬ 
nals  and  memory  storage  disks  without 
additional  control  electronics  or  software. 
One  system  can  control  up  to  15  terminals 
and  can  be  configured  to  include  four 
times  the  memory  capacity  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  system  90.  Additional  terminals  are 
priced  at  $22,000. 

Memory  unit 

The  third  basic  component  is  the  memo¬ 
ry  unit  which  is  composed  of  a  systems 
controller,  disk  memory  drive  and  a  data 
tape  cassette. 

The  control  memory  is  magnetic  core 
with  16,000  eight  bit  words.  The  magnetic 
disk  memory  (29,000,000)  bytes  which  is 
expandable  to  116  megabytes.  The  I/O 
(input/output)  function  has  a  magnetic 
cassette  tape  interface  and  magnetic  tape 
interface  or  optional  punched  card  reader 
interface. 

The  systems  90  controller  receives  in¬ 
terrogations  from  the  communications  ter¬ 
minal,  initiates  a  search  of  the  magnetic 
disk  electronic  index  and  presents  the 
frame  location  address  to  the  terminal  for 
automatic  delivery.  Additional  functions 
of  the  controller  include  complete  file 
maintenance,  program  maintenance  and 
report  generation. 

The  systems  controller  in  normal  use 
has  the  following  modes  of  operation:  re¬ 


trieval  mode,  receives  and  replies  to  re¬ 
trieval  requests ;  cassette  input  mode — 
reads  input  from  cassette  tape  and  rec¬ 
ords  this  index  update  data  on  the  magne¬ 
tic  disk.  Periodically,  the  systems  control¬ 
ler  will  be  used  to  record  the  entire  file  in 
disk  memory  onto  magnetic  tape  for  file 
protection  purposes. 

Random  updating  is  accomplished  with¬ 
out  the  need  to  organize  film  or  to  remi¬ 
crofilm.  New  microfilm  sent  to  processing 
by  the  user  department  is  added  to  the  last 
unfilled  reel  of  previous  original  silver 
(master)  microfilming  (maintained  as  a 


security  file).  This  updated  reel  is  diazo 
duplicated,  forwarded  to  the  department 
in  a  Ragen  cartridge,  where  it  replaces 
the  last  unfilled  cartridge  in  the  terminal 
storage  area.  The  system  is  now  updated 
without  any  requirement  at  the  systems 
operation  level  for  splicing  or  other  man¬ 
ual  handling  of  the  live  filmed  data  base. 

File  security 

File  security  in  the  system  is  done  by 
copying  the  total  disk  contents  onto  mag¬ 
netic  tape.  This  tape  may  be  listed  by 
index  terms  with  frame  location  identifi¬ 
cation.  The  tape  output  could  also  be  sort¬ 
ed  in  a  computer  and  listed  by  frames  and 
then  reference  terms  to  that  frame.  An 
index  security  tape  could  be  produced  on 
COM  (computer  output  microfilm)  stored 
and  retreived  as  an  index  in  the  terminal. 
Through  any  sign  or  symbol  only  selected 
individuals  would  be  able  to  open  certain 
files  if  security  items  are  to  be  protected. 

The  overall  design  approach  is  modular 
with  all  plug  boards.  Maintenance  kits  for 
the  MRS-90  is  approximately  $3300. 

• 

New  Jersey  newspapers 
subject  of  study 

A  study  of  newspaper  in  New  Jersey 
will  be  conducted  by  the  Center  for  the 
Analysis  of  Public  Issues  in  Princeton, 
N.J. 

Directed  by  former  newsman,  John  Ko- 
lesar,  the  study  will  focus  on  whether 
newspapers  have  lived  up  to  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities  as  watchdogs  of  the  public 
interest. 

The  center  has  distributed  detailed 
questionnaires  to  editors  and  intends  to 
conduct  extensive  interviews  with  readers 
for  opinions  on  specific  newspapers. 
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Compstar  2008 


Autoedit  C 


News  for  newspaper  publishers: 

Compstar  2016 . . .  sixteen  faces  in 
eight  sizes  —  for  news,  classified, 
and  dispiay. 

For  large  daily  or  weekly  newspapers  —  or  wherever 
the  utmost  in  flexibility,  capability,  and  creativity  are 
required,  the  new  Compstar  2016  is  the  ideal  phototype¬ 
setter,  It  uses  two  type  drums  for  a  total  of  16  faces,  and 
outputs  them  in  any  of  eight  sizes. 

Thus,  the  Compstar  2016  can  cope  with  the  most  in¬ 
volved  display  advertising,  along  with  local  and  wire 
service  news  copy,  classified  advertising,  and  stock 
market  listings.  Smaller  versions  are  also  available:  the 
2008  with  eight  faces  in  eight  sizes,  and  the  2004  with  four 
faces  in  four  sizes. 

There’s  nothing  else  like  it  in  its  price  range.  And 
there’s  more: 

•  The  new  Compstar  2016  front  panel  is  designed  for 
maximum  control  of  typesetting  specs;  it  lets  you 
selectively  override  tape  commands  while  still  under 
tape  control. 

•  Features  such  as  AP/UP  switch,  tag-line  delete 
switch,  and  automatic  wire  service  stripping,  for 
most  efficient  production  of  wire  service  stories  and 
stock  market  quotations. 

•  Line  lengths  to  33  picas,  with  a  45-pica  option,  as  well 
as  continuous  strips  in  type  sizes  of  up  to  72  point 
for  headlines. 


•  Leading  that  you  can  change  in  more  than  twelve 
ways,  with  simplified  primary,  secondary,  and  reverse 
leading  control. 

*  Star’s  large  selection  of  typefaces  to  precisely  match 
anything  you’re  using  today  in  both  news  and  display 
fonts. 

The  2016  is  proof  of  Star’s  unending  commitment  to 
newspaper  publishers  ...  to  provide  new,  high-perform¬ 
ance  modular  products  that  meet  individual  needs  ...  all 
Star-built,  with  traditional  Star  quality. 


SALES  AND  SERVICE  OFFICES:  EASTERN  OFFICE:  240  South  Main  Street, 
South  Hackensack.  New  Jersey  07606  (201)  489-0200  ■  MIDWESTERN  OFFICE: 
1127  South  Mannheim  Road,  Westchester,  Illinois  60153  (312)  345-1222  ■ 
SOUTHEASTERN  OFFICE:  1924  Piedmont  Circle,  N.E..  Atlanta.  Georgia  30324 
(404)  873-3652  ■  WESTERN  OFFICE:  1206  South  Maple  Avenue,  Los  Angeles, 
Calilomia  90015  (213)  749-2118  ■  CANADIAN  OFFICE:  100  -  21st  Avenue. 
Lachine,  Quebec,  Canada  (514)  637-4641 


I _ J  Star  Graphic  Systems,lnc. 

50  years  of  progressive  product  development,  1924-1974. 
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Introducing  the  new 
Pyrofax  System  News  '30' 
for  offset  newspapers. 

•  Ultra-high  speed  plate  production 

•  Ecologically  clean  processing 

•  Low  material  cost  per  page 

•  Low  capital  equipment  investments 

•  Extra  durable  plate-life 

•  Later  deadlines  for  fresher  news 

Pyrofax  System*  News  '30'  is  the  new  revolution  in  offset 
newspaper  platemaking  offering  quality  and  economy.  It 
automatically  produces  single  or  double-page  plates  directly 
from  full  page  paste-ups. 

Two  units,  the  News  '30'  Imager  and  the  News  '30'  Fuser, 
produce  an  offset  plate  at  70  seconds  per  page  with  both  units 
manned  simultaneously.  Plate  life  is  excellent,  well  In  excess 
of  the  impressions  needed  for  most  newspapers.  In  fact,  this 
toughness  can  lead  to  the  use  of  less  expensive  plates  and  can 
add  extra  savings  by  reducing  plate  makeovers  due  to  platewear. 

This  new  platemaking  technology  has  proven  to  be  economical, 
clean,  and  a  major  time  and  space-saving  step  forward  for  black 
and  white,  spot,  and  process  color  printing. 

The  Pyrofax  image  is  as  easily  fused  to  paper  as  it  is  to  metal. 
You'll  receive  a  high  quality  proof  in  seconds  when  standard 
coated  stock  is  used  in  the  fuser  instead  of  metal.  These  proofs 
can  be  1:1,  reduced  to  85%  or  enlarged  to  1 1  5%  of  the  originaj 
when  resizing  is  required. 

Pyrofax  System  News  '30'  can  lower  your  costs  three  ways; 

1.  It  reduces  material  costs  per  page— often  substantially  lower 
than  conventional  methods  of  film  plus  film  and  plate  chemistry. 
This  unusually  tough,  fused  Pyrofax  image  can  often  allow  use  of 
more  economical  plates.  An  optional  anamorphic  lens  also 
provides  newsprint  savings. 

2.  It  lowers  capital  equipment  requirements  by  reducing  or 
eliminating  the  need  for  sophisticated  camera,  transports,  film 
processors,  plate  coaters,  plate  processors  and  plate  exposure 
units  for  most  newspaper  production.  No  plumbing  is  required. 
Space  costs  are  reduced  to  10'  by  14'. 

3.  It  provides  better  utilization  of  manpower  by  offering 
outstanding  platemaking  speed  and  efficiency.  The  Pyrofax 
System  News  '30'  can  be  easily  operated  by  one  person.  However, 
faster  production  can  be  obtained  with  two  operators.  Pyrofax's 
great  speed  and  simplicity  allow  new  minimal  manpower  require¬ 
ments  and  significantly  greater  plate  production  per  man  hour. 

For  more  information  contact  your  Burgess  Newspaper 
representative  or  write  to;  Burgess  Newspaper  Products, 

P.O.  Box  7690,  St.  Paul,  MN  551 1 9. 
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NEWSPAPER  PFDDUCTB 


Advanced  software  systems 
designed  for  data  capture 


A  new  on /line  morgue  retrieval  system 
for  all  circulation  size  newspapers  has 
been  announced  by  Base,  Inc. 

The  CONTEXT  system  makes  it 
economically  possible  to  store  each  day’s 
news  as  morgue  data,  search  and  re¬ 
trieve  the  data  as  needed  and  put  it  on  a 
split  screen  of  a  video  display  terminal. 
The  reporter  can  research  background  in¬ 
formation  and  see  it  on  part  of  the  same 
video  display  terminal  that  is  being  used 
to  write  the  story. 

The  full  text  retrieval  system  (Con¬ 
text)  has  the  following  features:  the  sys¬ 
tem  can  accept  and  store  any  computer- 
oriented  input  in  any  format  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  add  special  codes  or  commands;  a 
search  is  possible  on  any  word  or  any 
combination  of  words  used  in  close  prox¬ 
imity  to  each  other  in  the  morgue  or  any 
part  of  the  morgue;  the  system  can  do 
such  searches  quickly  in  a  morgue  that 
contains  millions  of  words;  the  operation 
with  the  repoiter  is  conversational  so  that 
no  special  training  or  break-in  period  is 
required  in  order  to  learn  how  to  search 
for  data ;  new  information  can  be  added  at 
any  time  without  having  to  re-structure 
all  the  data  in  the  system,  allowing  for 
easy  updating  of  data;  the  reporter  can 
get  a  print-out  and/or  display  of  the  text 
exactly  as  it  was  stored  in  the  system  or  in 
any  format  required,  right-adjusted  and 
hyphenated. 

Captured  data 

These  features  make  it  possible  for  a 
newspaper  to  capture  daily  any  data  de¬ 
sired  from  ASCII  6,  7  or  8  level  tapes, 
OCR,  video  display  terminals,  wire  service 
tapes,  computer  output  and  to  immediate¬ 
ly  store  the  data  in  the  system  for  re¬ 
trieval. 

Newspapers  accepting  the  role  of  in¬ 


formation  handling  communicators  can  in 
the  future  sell  data  that  is  captured  daily 
and/or  recycle  the  information  to  specific 
reader  groups.  With  the  Context  system 
newspapers  using  video  display  terminals, 
OCR,  on /line  systems  or  paper  tape  as 
input  systems  can  economically  store, 
search,  retrieve  and  massage  vast  amounts 
of  data. 

The  system  automatically  generates  a 
table,  as  new  information  is  added,  of  the 
location  of  every  significant  word  in  the 
entire  text.  The  newspaper  has  the  option 
of  specifying  what  noise  words  (e.g.,  of, 
or,  and,  the,  if,  etc.)  are  to  be  left  out  of 
this  table.  When  a  search  is  made  for  two 
or  more  words,  the  system  checks  this 
table  for  all  places  in  the  text  where  the 
words  are  used  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other  (same  line  sentence  or  paragraph) 
and  lists  each  location  by  date,  page, 
column,  paragraph  and  line.  The  user  can 
keep  re-defining  the  search  by  adding  as 
many  words  until  the  number  of  locations 
is  narrowed  down  to  the  point  required. 
The  user  can  then  print  or  display  one, 
several  or  all  of  the  locations.  In  addition, 
the  reporter  or  user  can  further  define  the 
search  by  using  the  words  “or”  and  “not”. 
For  example,  if  the  Watergate  transcripts 
were  stored  in  the  system  and  the  report¬ 
er  was  searching  for  any  references  to 
Hunt  and  the  Ellsberg  break-in,  the  words 
Ellsberg  break-in  and  plumbers  or  Hunt 
or  Watergate  could  be  used  as  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  search  and  if  this  was  not 
specific  enough,  additional  words  could  be 
added  to  further  narrow  the  search. 

Matching  readers 

In  addition  to  on/line  morgue  retrieval, 
the  Context  system  allows  the  newspaper 
to  identify  and  match  special  reader 
groups  for  editorial  study  and  copy  direc¬ 


tion.  This  capability  can  be  integrated 
with  present  trends  for  PIA  (paid  in 
advance)  circulation  programs.  The  ver¬ 
satility  of  the  program  (Context)  permits 
the  display  by  editorial  staffs  of  all  arti¬ 
cles  on  a  certain  subject  (sports,  finan¬ 
cial,  fashion,  regional  and  ethnic  items, 
etc.)  and  review  these  articles  for  their 
quality,  consistency  and  effectiveness. 

Large  newspapers 

For  those  newspapers  having  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  100,000  copies  daily, 
access  to  a  computer  with  a  large  memory 
capability  and  entry  of  news  items  via 
on /line  systems,  paper  tape  systems,  wire 
service  tapes,  OCR  and  others,  the  Con¬ 
text  software  can  be  either  purchased  or 
leased.  Since  Context  will  accept  any  of 
these  inputs  without  codes  or  commands, 
entry  of  any  part  of  all  of  each  day’s 
news  is  simple,  quick  and  economical, 
immediately  ready  for  instant  search  and 
retrieval.  'The  result  is  an  automatically 
created  and  updated  morgue  that  can  be 
used  by  all  levels  of  the  newspaper  staff. 
Since  the  news  from  the  wire  services 
tapes  can  be  put  in  the  system  without 
any  special  preparation,  this  data  becomes 
part  of  the  stored  information.  Whenever 
any  requests  for  special  groupings  of 
news  or  data  may  be  needed,  whether  the 
individual  parts  are  logically  connected  or 
not.  Context  can  be  used  to  identify  the 
data  and  print  out  in  any  sequence  re¬ 
quired  for  immediate  distribution  to  spe¬ 
cial  interests  groups.  This  can  become  the 
first  step  in  the  development  of  informa¬ 
tion  sales  by  newspapers. 

Medium  newspapers 

Newspapers  with  a  daily  circulation  of 
25,000  to  100,000  copies  may  not  have  a 
large  enough  computer  which  can  accept 
Context  but  if  paper  tape,  OCR,  on/line 
system  or  others  are  used  to  capture  the 
day’s  inputs,  this  data  can  be  stored  in 
any  part  or  all  on  a  time  sharing  network 
that  contains  Context.  The  newspaper  will 
then  have  the  same  search  and  retrieval 
capability  previously  described.  If  the 
(Continued  on  page  72) 


America’s  International  Printing  Equipment,  Supplies  and  Services  Exposition 

More  than  400  companies 
from  the  U.S.,  Europe  and 
Asia  will  participate. 

• 

400,000  sq.  ft.  of  exhibits 
under  one  roof. 

For  information  write  to  NPEA  Exhibits,  Inc.,  230  West  41st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036,  U.S.A. 

- -  . 


McCORMICK  PLACE 

Chicago,  U.S.A. 

Nov.  16-25,  1974 

At  Print  74  we  will  present  the  very  latest  ideas 
and  technology  in  the  printing  industry.  Machines 
will  be  running  and  processes  will  be  demon¬ 
strated  throughout  the  show. 
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30,000  Beach  lock-Esy'  Saddles  In  Use... World  Wide 

See  Us  In  Booth  1716,  ANPA  Convention  &  Exhibit 


Look  To  Beach  For  Precision  Saddles 
and  Piate  Make-Up  Equipment! 

When  you  seiect  Beach  Saddies  and  Make-up  equip¬ 
ment,  you  are  working  with  a  company  that  has  pio¬ 
neered  and  deveioped  these  exclusive  advantages: 

1  —  Precision  made  Saddles  with  a  buiit-in 

‘Lock-Esy’  system  for  mounting  piates  eas¬ 
ier  and  faster  without  toois 

2  —  A  complete  line  of  plate  make-up  equip¬ 

ment  based  on  a  unique  pin  registration 
system  that  enables  you  to  produce  sharper 
and  better  printing.  It  is  also  compatible 
with  Metro  cylinders. 

3  —  Beach  backs  its  Saddles  with  a  5  year  war¬ 

rantee.  Your  assurance  of  complete  satis¬ 
faction. 


Write  now  for  details  of  our  trade-in  plan  and  new  catalog. 

BEACH  MANUFACTURING  INC. 

6880A  Oran  Circle,  Buena  Park,  Ca.  90621,  U.S.A. 

Tel:  714-522-2807  /  213-921-7787 


Mergenthaler 

photocomposing  systems 
in  complete  packages 


Linotron  50S/S 


V-UP  Phototypesstter 


OCR/1 00 


Linocomp 


s 


Mepgenthaler 
Newspro  Systems 


Historically,  Mergenthaler  was  the  first  manufacturer  of 
phototypesetters  to  move  into  computer  typesetting  sys¬ 
tems.  On  our  sophisticated  photocomposers  the  mini¬ 
computer  controllers  need  only  be  occupied  about  10% 
of  the  time,  leaving  the  balance  of 
time  available  for  other  purposes. 

This  is  not  true  of  all-digital  ma¬ 
chines  in  which  the  computer  is 
almost  totally  occupied  in  driving 
the  phototypesetter.  Mergenthaler 
Newspro  Systems  may  be  either  inboard  to  the  photo¬ 
typesetter  or  outboard,  depending  on  the  requirements. 


The  new  systems 
give  you  tools 
to  do  a  better  job! 


Four  Newspro  Systems,  namely  NFS/ Outboard,  505S/ 
Inboard,  303TC/lnboard  and  V-I-P/Inboard,  contain,  in 
various  degrees,  programs  employing  sophisticated 
storage  and  retrieval  facilities  which  will  handle  large, 
medium  and  small  size  newspaper  classified  and  editorial 
functions.  A  system  can  accumulate  up  to  100  pages  of 
classified  ads  and  sort  these  by  classification,  subclass, 
alphabetically,  age  and  size;  the  system  can  be  designed 
to  accept  “kills,”  change,  correct,  edit,  hyphenate,  justify 
and  format  within  any  typographic  style  as  well  as  pro¬ 
vide  appropriate  billing  information.  Newspro  Systems 
produce  proofing  and  production  reports  via  line  printer. 
Additionally,  editorial  copy  can  be  entered  via  OCR, 
paper  tape  or  on-line  VDT. 


A  Mergenthaler  Newspro  System  will  assist  you  to 

(1)  obtain  cleaner  text  faster  and  more  economically, 

(2)  capture  keystrokes  to  avoid  needless  and  expensive 
rekeying,  (3)  give  news  departments  more  control  over 
the  news  product.  When  choosing  a  Newspro  System,  the 
selection  of  modular  equipment  is  practically  unlimited. 
It  depends  on  circulation  size  and  how  the  system  is  to  be 
used  by  news,  editorial,  classified,  display  and  the  people 
in  the  business  office.  It  can  be  stripped  down  or  built  up 
to  include  the  bells  and  whistles.  Mergenthaler  puts  it  all 
together,  and  we  debug  it!  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany,  P.O.  Box  82,  Plainview,  New  York  11803. 


Mergenthaler 
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Software 


‘Floppy  discs’  used  for 
classified  storage 


READER  ORIENTATION 

The  Sun  newspaper  publishes  about  200  pages 
a  week,  with  an  average  of  30  pages  of  classified 
advertising  a  week  on  an  eight-column  format. 
The  news  hole  is  about  2,100  inches  per  day  with 
a  six-column  format  on  section  fronts  and  eight 
columns  elsewhere.  The  newspaper  is  printed  in 
two  or  four  sections  from  a  64  page  Goss  Uni¬ 
versal  press  of  eight  units.  Napp  direct  plates 
are  used. 


posely  eliminated  the  need  for  a  giant 
centralized  computer.  Various  elements 
have  computer  like  capabilities  where 
needed,  but  no  central  hardware  is  needed 
to  drive  the  system.” 

Floppy  disc 

Flowers  went  on  to  say  the  classified 
advertising  system  (Scan  disc  or  “Floppy 
Disc”)  was  chosen  because  the  complete 
hardware  and  software  package  inter¬ 
faced  easily  with  the  present  scanners 
at  a  cost  of  just  $31,000.  “For  our  volume 
of  classified  advertising  (3  million  lines 
last  year),”  commented  Flowers,  “we  ob¬ 
tained  a  complete  storage  system.” 

The  Sun  classified  advertising  manager, 
David  Lewis,  said  classified  ads  are 
prepared  on  scannable  forms  and  fed  into 
a  CompuScan  170-OCR  reader.  The  data 
then  goes  onto  a  Scan  Disc  capable  of 
making  kills,  inserts  and  classification 
sorting.  The  Scan  Disc  or  “floppy  discs” 
are  plastic  memory  discs  that  resemble  45 
rpm  records.  All  of  the  currently  running 
ads  are  stored  on  these  discs,  and  only 
new  ads  scanned,  kills  and  corrections  are 
made  on  the  system’s  VDT  screen  next  to 
the  scanner. 


“We  are  pleased  with  the  transition  to 
the  CompuScan  classified  advertising  sys¬ 
tem  (Scan  Disc)  and  believe  it  will  serve 
us  well  for  some  time  to  come,”  stated 
Stephen  Ingham,  vicepresident  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  of  the  Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun. 

The  Sun  is  a  weekday  afternoon  and 
Sunday  paper  with  34,000  circulation 
serving  West  Tennessee  between  Memphis 
and  Nashville. 

The  newspaper  converted  in  just  six 
months  from  100  percent  hot  type  to  a 
complete  cold-type  operation  using  scan¬ 
ner  ready  copy  in  news,  classified  and 
retail  advertising. 

During  this  transition  period,  there  was 
a  reduction  of  80  percent  in  composing 
room  overtime  hours  compared  to  the 
same  period  the  previous  year.  Late 
presstimes  are  rare. 

Production  manager,  Cecil  Flowers, 
said,  “Like  many  newspapers,  we  gradual¬ 
ly  converted  retail  display  ads  to  cold 
type,  then  moved  the  news  operation  into 
cold-type  paste-up  scannable  copy,  optical 
character  readers  and  a  Harris  TxT  pho¬ 
totypesetting  machine.  Finally,  classified 
advertising  switched  over  to  scannable 
copy  and  the  Scan  Disc  system.  We  pur¬ 


Once  changes  and  additions  are  made 
and  the  system  has  punched  out  a  tape  for 
the  next  day’s  classified  ads,  the  tape  is 
sent  through  the  Harris  TxT  where  an 
entire  new  classified  section  of  column  ads 
is  set  daily  to  simplify  paste-up.  Since  no 
cuts,  logos  and  fancy  borders  are  allowed 
in  the  columns,  the  day’s  column  ads  are 
stripped  in  above  the  previously  placed 
classified  display  ads.  The  classified  sec¬ 
tion  is  built  from  the  back  forward  each 
day. 

All  classified  display  ads  are  currently 
prepared  as  scannable  copy  by  classified 
department  staffers. 

After  the  copy  is  fed  into  the  scanners 
the  dummy  and  perforated  tape  are  sent 
to  the  composing  room  where  the  copy 
goes  on  a  Harris  2200  system  for  mark-up 
and  make-up.  The  output  of  the  2200  is 
fed  into  the  TxT  which  produces  cold-type 
for  paste-up. 

The  selection  of  the  Scan  Disc  system 
was  made  last  summer  by  Flowers  and 
John  Ginn,  the  paper’s  former  publisher. 
The  Sun  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  &  Tribune  Co. 


Switch  to  cold  type 
completed  at  Knoxville 

Thursday,  May  30,  1974,  marked  anoth¬ 
er  milestone  in  history  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  On  this  date 
both  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  and  the 
Knoxville  Journal  went  to  a  100  percent 
“cold  type”  method  of  producing  their  re¬ 
spective  daily  newspapers. 

For  several  years  now  the  Knoxville 
newspapers  have  been  producing  retail 
display  advertising  by  cold  type,  and  more 
recently  have  been  producing  editorial, 
and  feature  sections  by  this  method.  For 
the  past  month  the  entire  newspapers 
have  all  been  cold  type  except  the  clas¬ 
sified  ads.  On  May  30  the  entire  classified 
section  was  added  to  the  process  to  make 
the  changeover  complete. 

The  pages  of  the  newspapers  have  a 
cleaner,  more  open  look,  with  white  space 
where  the  column  rules  used  to  be,  and 
new  modem  type  faces,  new  formats  for 
hecadlines  and  picture  captions.  “In  going 
‘cold  type’  we  are  now  using  the  latest 
photocomposition  equipment,  scanners, 
and  electronic  computers,”  said  William 
L.  Culver,  production  manager. 

A  $1  million  building  expansion  is  near¬ 
ing  completion  at  the  Knoxville  News- 
Sentinel  Company  publishing  plant,  in¬ 
cluding  the  addition  of  updated  equipment 
in  the  mailing  room  and  new  offices  for 
the  circulation,  data  processing,  and  ac¬ 
counting  departments.  To  top  it  off,  the 
company  has  included  a  heliport  landing 
pad  on  the  roof  of  the  building  for  rapid 
transportation  facilities. 
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Cecil  Flowers,  The  Sun  Production  Manager,  removes  a  CompuScan  "floppy  disc"  while  Marie 
Law  proofreads  new  classified  ads  on  a  VDT. 
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A  complete  service  to  the 
newspaper  industry  for  over  50  years 

•  Long  range  planning  •  Departmental  studies 

'  New  buildings  •  Process  equipment  studies 

•  Alterations  and  additions  •  Materials  handling  layouts 
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Meet  the 

Autologic  APS-19 

lext  Edit  and  Data 
Entry  System 


The  APS-19,  Text  Edit  8&  Data 
Entry  Clustered  Terminal  System, 
is  designed  to  interface  with  any 
Typesetting  Computer  System. 

The  APS-19  terminal  is  designed  for 
reduced  eye  fatigue  in  fluorescent 
lit  environments.  The  APS-19’s  easy 
to  read  character  set  makes  it 
desirable  for  long  term  use.  It 
allows  most  of  the  work  to  be 
performed  in  the  cluster,  leaving  the  host  computer  free  of  the  editing  task. 

The  APS-19  can  be  used  for  creating,  editing,  proofreading  and  correcting 
copy.  Using  a  reliable  high  quality  secretarial  keyboard  to  facilitate  training 
and  ease  of  use,  the  APS-19  moves  one  step 
closer  to  the  all  electronic  newspaper. 


SPECIFICATIONS 

■  128  Displayable  CharactersH  Custom  Keyboard 
Design!  12x16  Dot  Character  Matrix 

■  Asynchronous  Serial  or  Parallel  Transfer  to 
host  computer!  On-Line  Text  Storage  for  2-6 
terminals  per  cluster!  Software  function  control 
!  Word  wrap-around!  6  Display  Modes: 

Normal,  Bold,  Italic,  Strike-through,  Underline, 
Blink,  Reverse!  Field  protection!  Typesetting 
commands  on/off  control!  Unlimited  Scrolling 
forward  and  reverse!  Full  text  manipulation 

!  Optional  hard  copy  non-impact  printer. 


Typical  APS-19 
Character  Set 
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lypetotypein 
3^  minutes. 


With1yp«set-11  or 

DEGet-8000. 


The  story  is  hot.  The  deadline 
is  tight.  Can  you  move  it  through 
production  fast  enough  to  make 
the  first  edition? 

You  can  if  you're  a  big 
newspaper  using  Typeset- 
11.  Or  a  smaller  newspaper 
using  the  new  DECset-8000. 
They're  the  only  typeset¬ 
ting  systems  that  can 
shrink  the  time  of  newspa¬ 
per  production  by  at  least 
50%  and  handle  all  your 
business  data  processing, 
too. 

With  Typeset- 11  and 
DECset-8000  there's  no 
need  for  paper  tape.  Every 
character  of  every  word  can 
go  directly  into  the  system. 

And  once  it's  in  the  system  it 
never  leaves.  Until  it's  transmit¬ 
ted  to  a  photocomposer. 

You  see,  Typeset-11  can  store 


over  1,000  fuU  pages  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  editorial  and  tabular  text. 
DECset-8000,  over  500  pages  of 
the  same  material. 


All  of  it  accessible  for  editing 
and  proofing  through  video  dis¬ 
plays.  And  all  of  it  input  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  via  OCR,  video  displays,  or 


directly  off  the  wire. 

Now  think  about  this:  If  you 
had  sent  a  column  of  copy  to  type 
when  you  started  reading  this  ad, 
it  would  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go. 

But  if  you  had  a  Type- 
set- 11  or  a  DECset-8000,  it 
would  be  there  by  now. 

Typeset-11  and  DEC¬ 
set-8000.  Just  three  and  a 
half  minutes  from  type  to 
type. 

For  more  on  Typeset- 
11  or  DECset-8000,  write 
or  call  Typesetting,  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation, 
Maynard,  Mass.  01754,  (617) 
897-5111.  European  head¬ 
quarters:  81  route  de  I'Aire, 
1211  Geneva  26.  Tel:  42  79  50. 
Digital  Equipment  of  Canada  Ltd., 
9045  Cote  DeLiesse,  Dorval, 
Quebec.  (514)  636-9393. 


dig  i  ta 


See  DECset-8000  and  Typeset-11  at  the  ANPA/RI  Production  Management  Conference. 


Promotion 


By  George  Wilt 


VOTING  MACHINE  GOES  TO  SCHOOL 


Because  of  its  interest  in  knowing  how 
its  readers  feel  about  important  news  sto¬ 
ries  and  developing  issues,  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch  purchased  a  voting  ma¬ 
chine  eight  years  ago  and  sent  it  on  a 
working  tour  of  Ohio. 

Mounted  on  a  modem,  fully-equipped 
and  air-conditioned  trailer,  complete  with 
AM-FM  stereo  music,  the  Dispatch  Voting 
Trailer  has  traveled  throughout  the  state, 
polling  more  than  60,000  Ohioans  on  ma¬ 
jor  political,  economic  and  social  issues. 
Results  of  each  day’s  pollings  are  printed 


We  deliver,  too 


Rolls,  plates,  copy,  bundles. 
From  reelroom  thru  mailroom, 
you  can  count  on  Nolan- 
Jampol  material  handling 
equipment  and  systems  for 
on-time  deliveries.  Give  us  a 
call.  We’ve  ideas  to  convey. 

NOLAN-JAMPOL  INC. 

Rome,  N.Y.  13440  (315)  336-3100 


in  the  Dispatch  on  the  following  day,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  public  atfairs  editor 
Gene  Jordan. 

It  takes  only  a  minute  for  Ohioans  to 
express  their  views.  Voting  is  private, 
free,  and  very  easy.  The  newspaper’s 
trailer  can  be  found  at  the  Ohio  State 
Fair,  many  county  fairs  and  festivals,  and 
in  shopping  centers  and  other  public  ar¬ 
eas.  The  Dispatch  Voting  Machine  is  in 
operation  almost  year-’round  to  collect 
and  tabulate  residents  opinions  on  impor¬ 
tant  subjects.  When  the  trailer  is  not  on 
the  road,  it  is  loaned  to  schools  and  orga¬ 
nizations  to  simplify  their  private  elec¬ 
tions. 

“It’s  uncanny  how  accurate  the  polling 
has  been,’’  says  Ed  Mason,  Dispatch  pub¬ 
lic  services  director,  “An  amazingly  large 
majority  of  candidates  running  for  public 
office  that  led  in  the  Dispatch  poll  were 
voted  into  office  on  election  day.  During 
primary  seasons,  participants  vote  for 
candidates  within  their  chosen  political 
parties.  Prior  to  regular  elections,  partici¬ 
pants  may  vote  for  their  favorite  candi¬ 
date,  regardless  of  party.’’ 

In  addition  to  election  polling  the 
Dispatch  Voting  Trailer  solicits  views  on 
a  variety  of  major  controversial  issues, 
such  as  abortion,  gun  control  laws,  and 
other  legislative  actions. 

The  success  of  the  trailer  with  schools 
has  been  so  outstanding,  that  the  Dispatch 
has  purchased  a  second  and  larger  trailer 
with  two  voting  machines  installed.  This 
rig,  towed  by  a  quarter-ton  pickup  truck, 
is  used  exclusively  for  instructional  activ- 
■*===  .  ■■ 
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ities  with  no  publication  of  results.  A 
school  may  elect  candidates  seeking  posi¬ 
tions  for  student  council.  Or,  current 
events  and  other  tests  may  be  taken  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  voting  machines,  capable  of 
handling  as  many  as  30  questions  in  a 
sequence. 

The  Ohio  Department  of  Education  has 
prepared  a  manual  for  the  use  of  teach¬ 
ers,  relating  to  the  whole  concept  of  how 
government  operates.  The  nature  and  rea¬ 
son  for  political  parties  is  covered  in  the 
manual  along  with  coverage  of  legislation 
relating  to  election  matters. 

Ohio  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  Mr,  Martin  W.  Essex,  says  that  he 
believes  that  schools  have  a  definite  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  provide  facts  concerning 
voting  and  political  parties  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  18-year  olds  now  have  the  right 
to  vote. 

Dispatch  voting  machine  operators  are 
available  to  bring  the  machines  to  the 
schools  within  Dispatch  circulation  terri¬ 
tory.  Students  get  practical  experience  in 
voting  after  having  participated  in  class¬ 
room  studies  pertaining  to  the  subject. 

*  *  * 

PRINCIPAL  DAILIES— Media  Gener¬ 
al  Research  has  released  “Principal 
Dailies  of  the  United  States-1974.’’  'The 
folder  lists  107  daily  newspapers  markets, 
ranked  by  circulation,  showing  number  of 
morning  and  evening  dailies,  cost  of 
600-line  advertisement,  and  cost-per- 
thousand.  An  advertiser  could  run  a 
600-line  ad  in  each  for  $93,216.  Copies  of 
the  folder  are  available  from  Media  Gen¬ 
eral  Research,  Richmond,  Va. 

*  *  « 

PAGE  ONE — President  Nixon’s  selec¬ 
tion  of  Gerald  Ford  as  vicepresident,  and 
Hank  Aaron’s  record-breaking  715th  home 
run  have  been  added  to  the  set  of  Detroit 
News  Historical  Page  Ones. 

The  complete  set  now  numbers  78,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  News’  first  issue. 

• 

James  H.  Wagner  put 
in  charge  of  awards 

James  H.  Wagoner,  promotion  editor  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  has  been 
elected  to  the  newly  created  office  of 
vicepresident  and  chairman  of  the  awards 
committee  of  the  Scripps-Howard  Founda¬ 
tion. 

In  announcing  the  action.  Matt  Meyer, 
president  and  chairman  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Foundation,  commented  that  “the 
foundation’s  awards  program  is  becoming 
more  and  more  important.” 

“Creation  of  the  new  office  is  intended 
as  a  re-emphasis  of  the  program,  as  well 
as  to  place  some  of  its  important  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  experienced,  competent  hands,” 
Meyer  said. 

The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation 
awards  program  embraces  annual  awards 
totalling  $21,000  for  excellence  in  journal¬ 
ism. 

Other  officers,  re-elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  foundation,  are:  Matt 
Meyer,  president;  Lee  B.  Wood,  vicepres¬ 
ident;  L.  C.  Wessel,  secretary  and  trea¬ 
surer;  W.  L.  Scherrer,  assistant  trea¬ 
surer;  and  Lawrence  A.  Leser  and  Naoma 
Lowensohn,  assistant  secretaries. 
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Thomas  J.  Culligan  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  marketing  services  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  Chicago  Today.  He 
has  served  as  manager  of  classified  mar¬ 
keting,  auto  division,  manager  of  market¬ 
ing  services  and  in  general  sales  in  N.Y. 

*  *  * 

Richard  L.  Davis,  49,  former  editor  of 
the  Contra  Costa  (Calif.)  Times  and  edi¬ 
tor,  publisher  and  general  manager  of  the 
Borrrego  Springs  (Calif.)  Sun — named 
editor  of  the  Cumberland  (Tenn.)  County 
Times. 

*  *  • 

Marilyn  S.  Ballas,  previously  assist¬ 
ant  Sunday  editor  of  the  Home  News,  New 
Brunswick,  N.J. — to  New  Jersey  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Community  Affairs  as  director  of 
public  information. 

*  *  * 

Albert  E.  Kaff,  director  of  Asian 
services  for  United  Press  International — 
elected  president  of  the  Foreign  Corre¬ 
spondents  Club  of  Hong  Kong. 

*  * 

George  Lester,  29,  data  processing  man¬ 
ager  for  Charleston  (W.Va.)  Newspapers 
— to  Ridder  Publications  as  computer  sys¬ 
tems  specialist. 

*  «  * 

James  Mitchell,  former  reporter,  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.C.)  Observer,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  financial  news  staff,  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Union.  Other  additions  to  the 
Union’s  editorial  department  include 
Ralph  Hanson,  copyreader,  from  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.I.)  Journal;  William  H.  Jone:s, 
artist,  from  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times; 
Richard  Smith,  sports  copy  desk,  from 
assistant  sports  Information  director,  U.S. 
Air  Force  Academy;  Roger  Showley, 
suburban  news  reporter,  from  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot-News;  and  James  Falk, 
copy  reader,  from  public  information  of¬ 
fice,  Naval  Air  Force,  Pacific  Fleet. 

♦  *  • 

Charles  F.  Lanzillo,  makeup  editor — 
promoted  to  mechanical  superintendent  of 
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published  by  ACB  since 
1954.  It  is  the  “Reader’s  Di¬ 
gest”  of  advertising  &  mar¬ 
keting.  Reports  creative 
selling  ideas.  Read  by  news¬ 
paper  publishers,  ad  agen¬ 
cies,  advertisers,  stores. 
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the  Chelsea  (Mass.)  Record,  succeeding 
Jambs  F.  Walsh,  who  retired. 

«  *  * 

Robert  Ginn,  Ridgecrest  (Calif.)  In¬ 
dependent — ^to  photo  staff,  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent,  Press-Telegram.  Sue 
Warmbold,  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat 
and  Chronicle — to  the  Independent’s  copy 
desk. 

*  *  * 

Allen  Gaul — named  managing  editor 
of  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  Tribune.  He’ll 
head  a  50-member  staff. 

*  *  * 

Amon  Carter  Jr.,  publisher.  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram  is  a  major  stock¬ 
holder  in  the  new  ownership  of  the  Texas 
Rangers. 

*  *  * 

Marlin  S.  Morgan,  64,  announced  his 
retirement  as  editor  of  the  New  Jersey 
Herald  in  Newton,  N.J. 

*  *  * 

Glenn  Vaughn,  general  manager  of 
the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger  and  Enquirer 
— named  vicepresident  of  the  newspaper. 
J.  Carrol  Dadisman,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  News — named 
vicepresident  and  executive  editor  of  the 
papers.  Carlton  M.  Johnson,  former  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor — made  editor  of  the  Ledger 
and  Carroll  Lisby,  editor  of  the  Ledger 
since  last  year — named  editor  of  the  En¬ 
quirer,  replacing  Wade  Saye  Jr.,  who  has 
resigned  but  will  remain  as  a  consultant 
during  a  transition  period. 

*  *  * 

Frank  O’Toole,  currently  department 
store  and  chain  store  sales  manager  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times — promoted  to  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  display  advertising,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Thomas  McCartin,  who  joined 
the  Washington  Post.  W.  Bernard  Hal- 
big,  sales  representative — promoted  to  suc¬ 
ceed  O’Toole. 


DOES  IT  ALL — George  Beebe,  essociefe  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Miami  Herald,  is  shown  during 
his  ennuel  visit  to  the  Grambling  College 
journalism  department.  Beebe  not  only  inter¬ 
views  prospective  employees  for  Knight  News¬ 
papers  but  also  conducts  mini-workshops, 
seminars,  critiques  the  weekly  newspaper,  lec¬ 
tures,  meets  individually  with  student  journal¬ 
ists  and  faculty  members  and  returns  to  Miami 
needing  a  rest. 


C.  W.  E.  MacPherson,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Ottawa  Citizen — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Canadian  Managing  Editors’ 
Conference  for  a  two-year  term. 

e  e  * 

Betram  j.  Kersen,  director  of  market¬ 
ing  and  operations  of  the  Union  City 
(N.J.)  Dispatch — named  vicepresident  of 
the  corporation  and  general  manager  of 
the  paper.  Alfred  G.  Antoniotti,  assist¬ 
ant  treasurer  of  the  company  and  comp¬ 
troller  of  the  paper — promoted  to  vice- 
president. 

*  a  * 
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Charles  B.  Parisi,  superintendent  of 
printing  of  the  Ridgewood  (N.J.)  News¬ 
papers — retired. 

a  *  a 

James  W.  Hall,  former  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Alabama  Press  Association — 
joined  Troy  (Ala.)  State  University  as 
special  assistant  to  president  Ralph  Adams 
and  as  a  member  of  the  TSU  School  of 

Journalism  faculty. 

a  a  a 

Samuel  M.  Sharkey,  Jr.,  information 
director  of  the  Labor  Department’s  Occu¬ 
pational  Safety  and  Health  Administra¬ 
tion  since  1971,  has  been  appointed  In¬ 
formation  Officer  for  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission,  filling  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Leonard  Weinles. 
Before  going  to  the  Labor  Department 
Sharkey  was  news  editor  of  Newhouse 
National  News  Service,  news  editor  at 
National  Broadcasting  Company,  and  a 
copy  editor  on  the  New  York  Times. 

*  *  * 

Robert  C.  Miller — appointed  Honolulu 
bureau  manager  of  UPI,  succeeding  Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Coleman,  re-assigned  Fresno, 
Calif,  bureau  manager.  Leon  Daniel — ap¬ 
pointed  chief  correspondent  for  East  Asia 
in  Manila.  Thomas  N.  Hair,  62 — retired 
chief  auditor  of  UPI  on  May  31. 
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Charles  K.  Ward,  classified  advertising 
manager,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  since 
1940 — to  newly-created  post  of  coordina¬ 
tor,  classified  data  processing.  Raphael  D. 
Fahey,  chain  store  advertising  manager 
since  1971 — to  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Ward  will  supervise  the  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  department’s  changeover  to  a 
computer-set  photocomposition  process. 


Forrest  M.  Stewart,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vindica¬ 
tor — retired  after  44  years  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  business.  C.  Edward  Powell,  classified 
ad  manager — ^named  to  succeed  Stewart. 


Edwin  B.  Fitzpatrick,  publisher,  Olean 
(N.Y.)  Times  Herald — presented  a  honor¬ 
ary  Doctor  of  Letters  degree  by  St.  Bona- 
venture  University’s  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  In  honoring  Fitzpatrick,  the  uni¬ 
versity  said  it  was  also  for  “all  those 
benevolent  publishers  outside  the  metro- 
poles  of  our  land  who  have  stood  stoutly 
for  the  right  of  the  little  people  to  be 
heard.’’ 


William  Randolph  Hearst,  III,  who 
has  worked  in  all  departments  of  the  San 
Francisco  Newspaper  Printing  Company, 
and  handled  the  Examiner’s  “Other 
Voices”  feature  on  the  Op-Ed  page — ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  to  the  editor,  Randolph 
A.  Hearst. 


TOP  AD  WOMEN — The  six  1974  Advertising  Women  of  the  Year  surrounded  the  Wathingfon 
Post  speaker  KATHARINE  GRAHAM,  fourth  from  left,  at  a  luncheon  in  their  honor  held 
during  the  national  conventions  of  the  American  Advertising  Federation.  Pictured  with  general 
chairman  ROSEMARY  E.  ANDERSON  (fifth  from  right)  and  women's  chairman  LYNNE  KELLY 
(fourth  from  right)  are:  left  to  right,  BILLIE  BROWN,  vice  president  and  director  of  corporate 
communications,  Cunningham  &  Walsh  Inc.;  JANET  COVINGTON,  assistant  program  di¬ 
rector  for  WMAR-tv,  Baltimore;  JACQUELINE  DACOSTA,  vicepresident  and  director  of 
media  information  and  analysis,  Ted  Bates  &  Co.;  ELIZABETH  HEIGHTON,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Telecommunications  and  Film  Dept.,  San  Diego  State  University;  SHIRLEY 
YOUNG,  executive  vicepresident  and  director  of  research  services  and  marketing.  Grey 
Advertising  Inc.;  JOAN  LIPTON,  vicepresident  and  creative  director,  McCann-Erickson  Inc. 


Alfred  B.  G.  Edmonds  Jr.,  39,  previ¬ 
ously  copy  editor  for  Danbury  (Conn.) 
News-Times — named  managing  editor  of 
the  North  Adams  (Mass.)  Transcript,  to 
succeed  Lewis  C.  Cuyler,  41,  who  becomes 
associate  editor,  a  new  position.  Patricia 
A.  Francis,  previously  a  reporter  for  the 
Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder  —  to  the 
Transcript’s  Williamston  Bureau  Chief. 


S.  Robert  Pugliese,  on  photography 
staff,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  for  past 
17  years — promoted  to  chief  photog^rapher, 
succeeding  Einar  Chindmark,  retired. 
Chindmark  had  been  with  the  newspaper 
46  years. 


journalism  faculty  of  Oklahoma  State 
University. 


James  G.  Baher,  17  years  with  Parade 
magazine  where  he  was  manager  of  dis¬ 
tribution — to  business  manager  of  Family 
Weekly  magazine. 


Richard  E.  Hodges,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Liller  Neal  Battle  &  Lindsey,  At¬ 
lanta — elected  president  of  Certified  Audit 
of  Circulations;  Marvin  Gruber,  ad  man¬ 
ager,  Volkswagen  of  America — elected 
vicepresident;  Charles  I.  Wrubel,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Fair  Lawn-East  Paterson  Shop¬ 
pers — treasurer;  and  Gerald  W.  Crane, 
executive  vp,  Decatur  News  Publishing — 
secretary. 


Burt  Mandel,  20  years  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times — to  the  New  York  sales 
department  of  Branham/Newspaper  Sales. 

*  *  * 

Jim  Mones,  sports  information  director 
at  New  York  University — to  sports  editor 
of  Port  Chester  (N.Y.)  Daily  Item. 


C.  R.  Koethke  moved  up  from  the  dis¬ 
play  ad  staff  to  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Lewiston  (Ida.)  Morning  Trib¬ 
une  to  succeed  DeWayne  Stalvig,  who  has 
joined  the  Kent  (Wash.)  Valley  Publish¬ 
ing  Co. 


Joseph  W.  Mooney,  editor,  Springfield  Eral  L.  Reith — appointed  area  adver- 
(Mass.)  Union  and  Sunday  Republican —  tising  manager  for  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
elected  president,  UPI  Newspaper  Editors  Journal. 

of  New  England.  - 

Garry  Trudeau,  cartoonist  of  “Doones- 
bury” — honored  at  99th  commencement  ex- 
ercises,  Massachusetts  College  of  Art. 


DeWitt  John,  former  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor — elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Mother  Church  at  the  annual  meeting. 


Kathy  Carolin,  education  writer  for 
the  Port  Chester  (N.Y.)  Daily  Item — 
named  managing  editor  of  the  weekly 
Bronxville  (N.Y.)  Review  Press-Reporter. 


Ann  Engle,  secretary  to  the  publisher 
and  ad  director — promoted  to  public  serv¬ 
ice  director  of  the  Olympia,  (Wash.)  Daily 
Olympian. 

*  *  * 

Glenn  Dromgoole,  editorial  writer  for 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram — awarded 
a  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanitied 
Fellowship  for  Journalists.  He  will  study 
at  the  University  of  Michigan. 


^oAn  eJ?/. 
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The  Woolmark  label  is  your 
assurance  of  quality-tested 
products  made  of  the 
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18  Years  Nation-Wide  Personai  Service 


Michael  Buchholz,  energy  reporter  for 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram — joined  the  H[| 
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4  women,  9  men 
to  attend  Harvard 
as  Nieman  Fellows 

Four  women  and  nine  men  have  been 
appointed  for  the  37th  class  of  Nieman 
Fellows  in  Journalism  to  study  at  Har¬ 
vard  University  in  1974-75.  One  of  these 
Fellows  will  be  supported  by  the  Louis 
Stark  Memorial  Fund. 

The  Nieman  Fellowships  were  estab¬ 
lished  through  a  bequest  of  Agnes  Wahl 
Nieman  in  memory  of  her  husband,  Luci¬ 
us  W.  Nieman,  founder  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal.  The  Fellows  come  to  Harvard  for 
a  year  of  study  in  any  part  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity. 

The  new  Fellows  are : 

•  John  P.  Corr,  39,  columnist  and 
feature  writer  for  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer.  At  Harvard  he  plans  to  study 
American  history,  anthropology  and  social 
relations. 

•  Thomas  J.  Dolan,  31,  investigative 
reporter  for  the  Chicago  Stin-Times.  Do¬ 
lan  will  study  economics,  American  his¬ 
tory  and  government. 

•  Sheryl  A.  Fitzgerald,  31,  features 
editor,  the  Journal  and  Guide,  Norfolk 
Virginia.  Fitzgerald  plans  to  pursue  a 
program  in  Afro-American  studies,  po¬ 
litical  science,  and  sociology. 

•  David  V.  Hawpe,  31,  associate  editor 
and  editorial  writer,  the  Courier-Journal, 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  Hawpe  will  study 


economics,  American  and  European  his¬ 
tory  and  environmental  studies. 

•  John  N.  Maclean,  31,  Washington 
correspondent  for.  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
He  plans  to  study  international  relations, 
international  economics,  and  American 
history. 

•  Curtis  Matthews,  Jr.,  39,  Washington 
correspondent  for’  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch.  He  will  study  Constitutional 
law,  the  American  judiciary  and  legal  his¬ 
tory. 

•  Wendy  L.  Moonan,  27,  editor  of  Juris 
Doctor  magazine.  Moonan  proposes  to 
study  judicial  reform.  Constitutional  law 
and  legal  methodology. 

•  Eugene  Pell,  37,  chief,  foreign  news 
service,  Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  in  London.  He  will  focus  on  econom¬ 
ics,  social  relations  and  American  history 
and  law. 

•  James  R.  Scudder,  36,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Arkansas  Democrat,  Little 
Rock.  Scudder  plans  to  study  in  areas  of 
philosophy,  theology,  sociology,  and  Amer¬ 
ican  history. 

•  Elaine  Shannon,  27,  Washington 
Correspondent  for  the  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean.  Shannon  plans  to  study  econom¬ 
ics,  public  policy  and  American  history. 

•  Frank  W.  A.  Swoboda,  37,  national 
labor  correspondent  for  McGraw-Hill 
Publications  in  Washington.  Swoboda  will 
concentrate  on  political  economics,  indus¬ 
trial  relations  and  labor  law.  He  is  the 
third  Nieman  Fellow  to  be  supported  by 
the  Louis  Stark  Memorial  Fund  for  labor 
reporters  since  the  creation  of  that  Fund 
in  1959. 


•  Dee  Wedemeyer,  30,  reporter  for  the 
Associated  Press  in  New  York.  Wede¬ 
meyer  will  study  American  social  history, 
child  development  and  public  policy. 

•  Joseph  D.  Whitaker,  26,  reporter  for 
the  Washington  Post.  He  wishes  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  medical  ethics,  medical  law 
and  the  education  of  the  mentally  retard¬ 
ed. 

The  Fellows  were  nominated  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  whose  members  were:  Mary  1. 
Bunting,  assistant  to  the  president  for 
special  projects  at  Princeton  University, 
and  former  president  of  Radcliife  Col¬ 
lege;  Charles  U.  Daly,  vicepresident  for 
government  and  community  affairs.  Har¬ 
vard  University;  Frank  A.  Daniels,  Jr., 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.C.)  News  &  Observer;  Edwin  0. 
Guthman,  national  editor  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times;  Thomas  F.  Pettigrew,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  social  psycholog;y.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity;  Eileen  Shanahan,  reporter  in  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  New  York 
Times;  and  James  C.  Thomson  Jr.,  cura¬ 
tor  of  the  Nieman  Fellowships. 

Announcemnet  of  the  appointment  of 
Associate  Nieman  Fellow  from  abroad 
will  be  made  later  in  the  summer. 


Calif,  weekly  born 

A  new  weekly,  the  Cotati  (Calif.)  Call 
published  its  first  issue  May  21.  Its  circu¬ 
lation  is  2,000,  and  it  will  be  distributed  in 
the  city  of  Cotati,  about  50  miles  north  of 
San  Francisco.  Publisher  is  David  F. 
Jones,  and  the  editor  is  Karl  Olson. 
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If  it  has 
anythirijg  to  do 
with  production 
of  newspapers, 


.  .  it  has 

everything  to  do 
m,  with  MGD: 


MGD  pre-press  system 


includes  features  previously  unavailable, 
Modular-designed  system  hardware  and 
peripheral  units,  including  three  basic 
types  of  Video 
Display  Terminals 
—a  system  that  can||||| 
grow  as  you  grow.  E 
It  includes  software  ■ 
that’s  business  P 
oriented  to  handle  ■ 
ad  scheduling  ■ 
and  billing,  too.  I 
With  the  intro- 
duction  of  Metro-text, 

MGD  now  covers  your 
pre-press  needs 
the  way  a  crack  reporter  covers  a  story: 
completely.  Including  follow-up. 


Now  Metro-text 
completes  the 
systems  link 
between  Metro-reader 
and  Metro-set. 


Meet  Metro-text,  the  powerful  new  software- 
based  “brains”  of  our  pre-press  system.  It’s  the 
link  between  our  laser-equipped  optical  character 
reader  (Metro-reader)  and  our  third-generation 


The  MGD  Metro-set. 


The  MGD  Metro-text. 


cathode  ray  tube  phototypesetter  (Metro-set). 

Together,  these  three  units  offer  you  a 
complete,  simple  way  to 
flow  from 

draft  copy  through  photo- 
typesetting.  Plus  all 
phases  of  correction 

For  news 

The 

member  of  our  system 
is  loaded  with  the  kinds 

of  features  you’d  expect  Metro-read 

from  MGD.  Among  them:  a  variety  of  inputs— 
terminals,  OCR’s,  tapes.  Mix  or  match  to  meet 
your  needs.  A  specially 
developed  composition  language  that 


From  the  largest... 


This  6-page-wicle  whopper  is  the  Goss  Newsliner  that  makes  advertisers  come  back  for  more. 

Mark  VI.  What  this  newest,  largest  Goss  press  is  Smaller  still  is  our  most  recently  introduced 

designed  to  do  for  The  New  York  News  is  offset  press:  the  Goss  Cosmo.  Speed  rating: 

what  all  Goss  presses  are  designed  50,000  pph.  Capacity:  twice  the  number  of  pages 

to  do:  Save  time.  Save  trouble.  And,  in  the  provided  by  the  smaller  Urbanite.  This  double- 

long  run,  save  money.  width  press  is  the  ideal  choice  for  most 

Our  next  largest  press,  the  Goss  Headliner  medium-sized  dailies. 

Mark  V,  is  one  of  a  series  used  by  large  news-  Next:  the  Goss  Urbanite,  with  a  rated  speed 

papers  throughout  the  world.  It’s  a  double-width  of  45,000  pph.  This  is  the  choice  of  many  small- 

letterpress  that  can  produce  up  to  70,000  and  medium-sized  dailies  and  larger  weeklies, 

newspapers  per  hour.  It  provides  multiple-section  newspapers  plus 

Third  largest  and  especially  suitable  for  large  special  color  printing  capabilities, 
and  growing  metropolitan  dailies:  the  heavy-duty  Need  a  press  that  prints  at  speeds  up  to 

Goss  Metro.  In  addition  to  a  rated  speed  of  70,000  25,000  pph?  That  can  be  specially  equipped 

pph,  the  Metro  has  special  for  some  kinds  of  commercial  printing? 

control  features  that  con-  ^  offset  press  from  people  who’ve 

tribute  to  high  pro-  building  presses  since  1885? 

duction  and  the  That’s  the  Goss  Suburban.  And— 

kind  of  color  yes— there’s  still  a  smaller  Goss 

printing  press  you  can  choose . . . 


to  the  smallest 


This  is  the  Goss  Community  . . .  small  enough  to 
fit  into  a  two-car  garage.  Big  enough  to  print 
up  to  18,500  pph  and  fill  all  the  needs  of  a  small 
weekly  or  daily.  That’s  probably  why  this  web 
offset  press  enjoys  such  popularity  in  so  many 
small  communities  throughout  the  country. 


Finishing  touches 
from  Goss-Ferag. 

For  finishing  touches  that  don’t  smudge  what 
they  touch,  a  high-quality  Goss-Ferag 
conveyor  system  is  a  must.  Stackers?  Folders? 
Counters?  An  entire  system?  We  have 
everything  you  need  for  post-press  posthaste 
handling.  Just  ask. 

For  further  information  about  any  of  our 
MGD  products,  write  to  us  at  MGD  Graphic 
Systems  Division, 
Rockwell  International, 
•ife"  . 3100  S.  Central 
,  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60650. 


And  everything 
in  between. 

Whether  you  choose  our  Mark  VI  or  our  Community 
—or  one  of  our  many  presses  in  between  — 
you’ll  be  getting  one  thing  that’s  exactly  the 
same.  It’s  what  publishers  who  buy  our  presses 
regard  as  the  biggest  overall  Goss  advantage: 
our  reputation  for  providing  equipment  that’s 
designed  with  the  user  in  mind.  And  our 
determination  to  do  everything  we  can  to  make 
sure  that  what’s  printed  on  our  presses  gets  out. 
Without  inconvenience  to  you.  Without  delay. 
And  without  fail. 


MGD  Graphic  Systems  Division 

Rockwell  International 

...wtiere  science  gets  down  to  business 


s  a  tough-fob 
solver  for< 


your  paper 
handling 
problems. 


Clamp  designed 
to  handle  up 

to  48  inch  diameter  rolls. 

^  Operates  in  a  7V2  foot  aisle  for 
right-angle  stacking! 


Change  from  clamp  to  forks  in  less  than  5  minutes. 


Lifting  capacity  at  24  inch  load  centers: 

^  Clamp—  1850  lbs.  Fork— 2000  lbs. 

Standard  mast  stacks  up  to  130  inches  high  . . .  but  we  produce  any 
mast  style  or  variation  needed. 

All  battery  powered,  the  “GRABBER  "  is  39  inches  wide  with  a  standard 
mast  height  of  83  inches  nested. 

Most  parts  available  in  your  town. 

Price?  The“GRABBER  '(truck.  roll  clamp,  battery  and  charger) 
is  available  for  about  ’'2  the  cost  of  similar  equipment! 


Check  into  the  “GRABBER”  from 

lettrodlidujGd 

^DIVISION  OF  GREEN  AND  GREEN  LTD^ 


LEKTRO  MIDWEST 
866  NORTH  WABASH  AVE. 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60611 
(312)  944-1140 


Pa.’8  News-Dispatch 
purchased  on  June  1 

The  Jeannette  Publishing  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Jeannette  (Pa.)  News- 
Dispatch  with  a  circulation  of  11,000  has 
been  purchased  by  James  A.  Muscia  and  a 
group  of  associates. 

John  A.  Park,  Jr.,  newspaper  broker  in 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  handled  this  sale. 

Muscia  became  president  of  a  new  cor¬ 
poration  Jeannette  Newspapers,  Inc., 
when  the  transaction  was  completed  June 
1.  J.  Graff  Bomberger,  member  of  the 
former  owner’s  family,  will  be  retained  as 
editor  under  the  new  arrangement. 

Muscia  is  president  of  Logan  Banner 
Inc.,  which  publishes  a  daily  newspaper  in 
Logan,  West  Virginia.  He  is  also  pres¬ 
ident  of  Logan  Printers,  Inc.,  a  commer¬ 
cial  printing  and  office  supply  firm.  Other 
business  interests  include  association  with 
a  daily  newspaper  in  Hinton,  W.  Va.,  and 
a  commercial  printing  plant  in  Mt.  Hope, 
W.  Va. 

Muscia’s  prior  newspaper  experience 
includes  affiliation  with  the  Maryville- 
Alcoa  (Tenn.)  Daily  Times,  the  Crowley 
(La.)  Daily  Signal,  the  Greenville  (Miss.) 
Times,  and  the  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News. 

In  announcing  purchase  of  the  Jean- 
nette-Irwin  area  newspaper,  Muscia  said 
there  would  bo  no  staff  or  personnel 
changes:  “We  will  continue  to  follow  the 
high  journalistic  traditions  that  the  News- 
Dispatch  has  upheld  since  established 
years  ago.”  The  Jeannette  News  was 
founded  in  1914  by  the  late  C.  Martin 
Bomberger.  It  was  originally  a  semi¬ 
weekly.  The  Dispatch  was  started  as  a 
weekly  in  1889  by  the  late  John  Trescher. 
The  News-Dispatch  became  tri-weekly  in 
1920  and  a  daily  in  1922. 


Deaths 


Melvin  M.  Robinson,  86,  former  sports 
editor  and  city  editor  of  Hamilton  Specta¬ 
tor  who  organized  the  first  British  Empire 
Games  held  in  nearby  Hamilton  in  1930; 
June  8. 

*  *  * 

Ben  Reese,  85,  city  editor  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  for  25  years  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  paper  for  13,  during 
which  time  the  paper  won  five  Pulitzer 
Prizes  for  public  service;  June  10. 

*  * 

Frank  D.  Schboth,  89,  publisher  of  the 
now-defunct  Brooklyn  (N.Y.)  Eagle  from 
1939  to  1955;  former  associate  publisher 
and  general  manager  of  the  Trenton 


(N.J.)  Times  and  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune;  June  10. 

«  *  * 

Victor  H.  Merson,  71,  retired  business 
manager  of  the  Canton  (Ohio)  Reposi¬ 
tory;  June  1. 

*  «  * 

John  S.  Piper,  77,  financial  editor  of 

the  San  Francisco  News-Call  Bulletin  un¬ 
til  his  retirement  in  June  1962;  May  25. 

*  *  * 

Philip  F.  Hampson,  79,  former  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Robert  R.  McCormick 
Charitable  Trust  and  former  Chicago 
Tribune  financial  editor;  May  25. 

*  *  * 

Walter  W.  Hubbard,  80,  former  editor 
of  the  American  Motorist  and  a  travel 
writer  for  the  Washington  Post;  May  11. 


newspapers. 

AP  is  entering  the  audio  news  field 
where  United  Press  International,  which 
started  its  audio  service  in  1958,  currently 
has  780  radio  subscribers  for  UPI  Audio. 
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AP  to  launch 
radio  newscasts 

Associated  Press  Radio,  a  news  service 
in  sound,  featuring  a  5‘/4  minute,  package 
newscast  hourly  plus  on-the-spot  reports 
from  correspondents  around  the  country 
and  the  world,  will  begin  operation  this 
Fall.  Initially,  the  hourly  newscast  will  be 
made  18  times  daily. 

Robert  Eunson,  AP  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  broadcasting,  said  AP  Radio 
would  include  a  number  of  specialized 
programs,  including  voicecasts  of  those 
making  news,  coverage  of  special  events 
such  as  Presidential  news  conferences  and 
a  complete  package  of  sports,  business 
and  agricultural  news.  Eunson  said  the 
number  of  stations  committed  to  AP  Radio 
“exceeds  100,”  and  he  expects  the  num¬ 
ber  to  double  by  October.  AP  currently 
provides  a  news  wire  to  broadcast  stations 
from  New  York  headquarters  and  bureaus 
and  provides  several  other  types  of  spe¬ 
cial  news  interest  wires  and  photogpraphic 
services  to  both  television  stations  and 
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AP  sports  editors 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


this  are  Tim  Kelly,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Mickey  McCarthy,  Atlanta  Constitution, 
and  Dave  Moylan,  Chicago  Tribune. 

A  committee  which  will  study  housing 
in  Montreal  for  the  Olympics  is  composed 
of  Ike  Gellis,  Brody  Snyder,  Montreal 
Gazette,  and  Joe  McGuth. 

Wick  Temple  announced  during  a  gen¬ 
eral  meeting  the  appointment  of  Craig 
Ammerman  as  AP  deputy  general  sports 
editor.  Ammerman,  26,  succeeds  Jack 
Simms,  who  is  taking  early  retirement 
June  28  to  become  professor  and  head  of 
the  journalism  department  of  Auburn 
University  in  Alabama.  Ammerman  served 
as  AP  news  editor  at  the  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  bureau,  and  news  editor  in  the 
Boston  bureau  before  becoming  a  super¬ 
visor  on  the  general  desk  in  New  York 
a  year  ago.  He  also  spent  six  years  as 
a  sports  writer  on  two  Kentucky  newspa¬ 
pers.  the  Lexington  Herald  and  Richmond 
Daily  Register. 

There  was  a  mild  discussion  on  the  use 
of  product  names.  A  vote  was  taken  from 
the  floor  that  the  APSE  would  recommend 
to  the  APME  the  discontinuance  by  the 
AP  of  product  names  and  commercialism 
in  sports  stories  where  the  reference  is 
not  necessary. 

Norm  Isaacs  scolds 

The  discussion  followed  an  after-lunch 
admonishment  by  Norman  E.  Isaacs,  re¬ 
tired  editor  of  The  Courier  Journal  and 
The  Louisville  Times,  that  “sports  depart¬ 
ments  need  to  be  better,  smarter  and 
sharper,”  and  that  the  staffs  must  have 
“people  with  a  broad  sense  of  society.”  He 
was  introduced  by  Earl  Cox,  sports  editor 
from  the  Courier  Journal  and  Times. 

In  an  off-the-cuff  speech,  Isaacs  said, 
“Ethics  bothers  me  more  than  anything 
else  about  sports  .  .  .  The  newspaper 
industry,  and  that  includes  sports,  is  al¬ 
ways  being  dragged  doAvn  by  fellows  who 
see  nothing  wrong  wdth  handouts.” 

Isaacs,  associate  dean  of  the  Columbia 
University  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  said  “Too  many  sports  writers  are 
agents  for  ticket  sellers  and  other  types 
of  payola,”  he  said.  “You  have  got  to 
understand  that  everybody  is  trying  to  use 
you.  You  have  got  to  clean  up  your  own 
shop.” 

Isaacs  accused  the  American  sports 
writers  of  being  much  too  flabby  on  ethics. 
“You  are  a  Goddamn  menace.” 

“Student  soured” 

Very  few,  if  any  journalism  students  in 
colleges  and  universities  show’  any  inter¬ 
est  in  sports  reporting,  said  Isaacs. 
“That’s  because  they  look  upon  sports 
writers  as  a  bunch  of  jocks.”  He  said  none 
of  his  students  at  Columbia  have  shown 
any  interest  in  sports  w’riting. 

Isaacs  also  “raised  hell”  on  sports  writ¬ 
ers  for  “promoting  big  bond  issues  to 
build  new  arenas  and  stadiums.”  It’s  tak¬ 
en  for  granted  they  get  free  tickets,  are 
treated  royally  and  are  “fawned  on”  when 
they  write  “glorious  stories”  about  the 


positive  benefits  of  these  new  stadiums,  a 
burden  to  the  taxpayer,  said  Isaacs. 

“I  think  they  ought  to  expose  the 
bastards,”  he  said. 

Isaacs  is  the  newsman  who  wrote  an 
article  on  bribery  in  1948,  he  said,  and  has 
been  crusading  against  it  ever  since.  His 
philosophy:  No  newspaper  should  cover 
anything  that’s  free.  If  you  cover  some¬ 
thing  like  sports  or  movies,  the  newspaper 
should  be  responsible  for  paying  for  it. 
“Why  should  meals  be  sent  out  in  press 
boxes?”  is  another  peeve  of  his.  “Because 
the  sports  writers  who  go  for  that — and 
their  editors — are  damn  fools,”  says 
Isaacs,  who  believes  that  new’spapers 
should  pay  for  press  tickets  of  any  kind. 
“In  Louisville  we  paid  for  everything.” 

“Sports  writers  ought  to  think  about 
the  public,”  said  Isaacs,  in  speaking  of 
bond  issues.  “What  the  public  gets  is 
a  screw’ing,”  he  said,  then  he  referred  to 
the  Hackensack  Meadows  sports  complex 
in  New  Jersey  which  he  seemed  to  feel 
w'ould  “only  be  used  seven  times  a  year.” 
He  asked,  “Where  is  the  public  interest  of 
the  sports  journalists?” 

Isaacs  said,  “Our  credibility  is  on  the 
line  because  w’e  don’t  tell  each  other  the 
truth.  We’re  targets  for  everybody.  They 
all  want  to  use  us.” 

‘Like  business  pages' 

He  also  said  sports  pages  read  too  much 
like  business  pages,  in  talking  about  mon¬ 
ey  and  the  crowd  draw.  “When  you  look  at 
the  normal  sports  page,  too  much  has  to 
do  with  attendance  figures,  with  what  sal¬ 
aries  are  paid  to  athletes,  or  what  the 
prize  money  amounts  to,”  chided  Isaacs. 

Isaacs  read  an  excerpt  from  a  newspa¬ 
per  article,  which  in  the  first  three  para¬ 
graphs  had  named  the  commercial  spon¬ 
sor  of  a  sports  event,  had  mentioned  the 
name  of  a  plush  hotel  where  the  competi¬ 
tors  would  be  housed  and  then  an  expen¬ 
sive  restaurant.  This  is  what  prompted 
sports  writers  later  to  aim  to  cut  down  on 
commercialism  in  their  stories  with  a  rec¬ 
ommendation. 

Isaacs  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  ex¬ 
cerpt  he  was  reading,  used  an  expletive 
and  was  rewarded  with  a  burst  of  ap¬ 
plause. 

A  percentage  of  the  sports  writers  were 
a  little  shocked  by  his  hard-hitting  re¬ 
marks,  especially  that  newspapers  should 
pay  for  sports  press  tickets.  One  said  his 
ideas  were  a  little  antiquated.  An  AP 
sports  writer  who  didn’t  wish  to  be  iden¬ 
tified,  said  sports  writers  are  more  sophis¬ 
ticated  now.  He  felt,  he  said,  that  Isaacs 
underestimated  the  intelligence  and  eth¬ 
ical  values  of  the  modern-day  sports  writ¬ 
er,  “who  is  no  longer  the  jock  on  the  make 
for  every  promoter,”  in  his  words. 

A  subject  which  wasn’t  quite  as  touchy 
as  Isaacs’  talk  was  how  to  best  use  the 
AP  wires,  especially  timing.  “What  sports 
do  you  feed  first?”  with  so  many  types  of 
sports.  Some  papers’  readers  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  some  sports  more  than  others, 
while  another  paper’s  readers’  tastes  may 
be  completely  different. 

Sports  writers  talked  of  new  ideas  to 
please  the  sports-conscious  public.  What 
do  you  do  with  the  sports  that  aren’t  quite 
as  popular,  but  that  people  are  still  inter¬ 
ested  in? 


Chuck  Johnson,  Milwaukee  (Wise.) 
Journal,  said  you  put  these  sports  in  a 
separate  section  of  its  own.  The  Journal, 
he  said,  has  a  recreation  department, 
which  covers  travel  and  camping,  and  has 
special  features  with  color  pictures,  a 
chess  column  and  one  on  stamps.  The  staff 
for  this  section  is  outside  the  sports  de¬ 
partment. 

Regional  chairmen  named 

The  AP  has  the  country  broken  up  into 
12  regions  according  to  its  sports  hubs. 
Sports  writers  are  to  report  their  prob¬ 
lems  to  the  regional  chairmen  and 
vicechairmen,  who  are  to  make  reports  to 
the  national  group. 

“The  idea  for  this  organization  is  not 
social,  but  it  will  be  a  working  organiza¬ 
tion  to  tackle  the  immense  problems  we 
all  face,”  said  Dave  Anderson.  He  said  it’s 
important  to  be  able  to  act  as  a  group  in 
dealing  with  teams  and  leagues.  “If  the 
NFL,  for  example,  refuses  to  make  play¬ 
ers  available  for  interviews,  as  individu¬ 
als  we  have  little  clout,  but  as  an  organi¬ 
zation  representing  the  majority  of  sports 
editors  in  the  country,  we  have  big  clout. 
And  let’s  not  forget  that  many  organiza¬ 
tions  attempt  to  dictate  to  us.  We  should 
determine  who  gets  big  league  status,” 
said  Anderson. 

The  regions  and  areas  making  up 
them,  and  their  representatives  are : 

Carolinas  and  Virginia — Smith  Barrier, 
Greensboro  Neivs  Record;  Bill  Millsaps, 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch; 

Dallas  (Texas,  Arkansas) — Walter 
Robertson,  Dallas  News;  Dick  Peebles, 
Houston  Chronicle; 

Kansas  City  (Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklaho¬ 
ma,  Iowa,  Nebraska) — Joe  McGuff,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star;  Leighton  Housh,  Des 
Moines  Register; 

New  York  City — Ike  Gellis,  Post,  Jim 
Tuite,  Times; 

Atlanta  (Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Alabama  and 
Florida) — Bill  Young,  Memphis  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal,  Tom  McEwen,  Tampa  Trib¬ 
une  ; 

Philadelphia  (Pennsylvania,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  West  Virginia) 
— Herb  Stutz,  Bulletin;  Dick  Brinster, 
Asbtiry  Park  Press; 

Columbus  (Ohio,  Indiana) — Wayne  Fu- 
son,  Indianapolis  News;  Jim  Schot- 
telkotte,  Cincinnati  Enquirer; 

Chicago  (Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota) 
— Bob  Sieger,  Detroit  News,  Ray  Sons, 
Chicago  Daily  News; 

Denver  (Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Idaho,  Utah) — Bick  Lucas, 
Denver  Post,  Leroy  Bearman,  Albuquer¬ 
que  Journal; 

Seattle  (Washington,  Oregon,  Alaska) — 
George  Meyers,  Seattle  Times;  Harry 
Missildine,  Spokane  Spokesman  Review; 

Los  Angeles  (California,  Nevada,  Ari¬ 
zona  Hawaii) — Michael  Kidder,  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee;  Joe  GilMartin,  Phoenix; 

Boston  (Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island  and  Upstate  New  York) — Bill 
Guthrie,  New  Haven  Register  &  The 
Journal-Courier;  Charley  Young,  Buffalo 
News. 
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P  IbAnthcHtyAstiachan 
ior  distiiiguidied  lIN.reporti]:^ 


These  are  complex  times.  And  they  make  cover¬ 
ing  the  United  Nations  activities  a  more  complex 
task  each  year. 

This  gives  added  significance  to  the  award  for 
distinguished  U.N.  correspondence  for  1973  by  the 
Deadline  Clvib,  New  York  Chapter,  the  Society  of 
i  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  The 
V  prize  is  $500  and  a  bronze  "deadliner"  statuette 

■  created  by  Rube  Goldberg. 

■  _  The  award  is  sponsored  by  International 

A  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corporation. 

ITT  is  pleased  to  congratulate  this 
year's  winner,  Anthony  Astrachan, 
coverage  of  the  Mid-East  crisis 
and  October  Arab-Israeli  War  in  the 
Vn  Washington  Post. 

To  Mr.  Astrachan— and  all 
H  those  journalists  who  keep  the 
world  informed  on  the  work  of 
the  United  Nations— congrat- 
%  ulations. 

^  The  best  ideas  are  the  Triirri 

M  ideas  that  help  people.  Ill 


Twister  victims 
chronicled  in 
two-page  spread 

The  morning  after  the  terrible  April  3, 
Xenia,  Ohio  tornado,  survivors  fac^  the 
awesome  struggle  to  rebuild  shattered 
dwellings  and  lives. 

The  Dayton  Daily  News  was  faced  with 
a  story — one  that  reached  beyond  the  32 
obituaries  of  the  victims. 


would  not  tell  him  enough,  but  the  oppo¬ 
site  prove  true. 

“They  told  me  too  much,”  Kline  said. 
“Especially  personal  facts  that  were  not 
of  my  concern — like  the  widow  who  kept 
saying  how  great  her  husband  had  been, 
when  it  was  obvious  that  the  marriage 
had  been  on  the  rocks.” 

After  six  weeks,  Kline’s  story  was 
printed  in  the  News  May  19.  Some  of  the 
information  was  in  the  News  before  the 
official  investigations  were  completed. 

“Although  they  (at  the  Greene  County 


Coroner’s  office  have  death  certificates  in 
the  works  and  they  shared  their  observa¬ 
tions,  they  are  still  completing  investiga¬ 
tions  into  each  death,”  said  Kline.  “Last 
Friday  they  called  asking  if  they  could 
get  the  locations  and  people  interviewed 
for  about  ten  remaining  cases.” 

The  Xenia  Gazette  loaned  photographs 
of  more  than  ten  victims  to  the  News. 
With  this  help  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
victims’  families,  Kline’s  tw'o-page  spread 
included  photos  of  28  out  of  the  32  vic¬ 
tims. 


“It  is  dehumanizing  to  merely  list  the 
dead,”  explained  managing  editor  Arnold 
Rosenfeld.  “In  terms  of  mass  deaths,  it  is 
important  to  know  what  the  individual 
circumstances  w’ere  and  what  the  public 
can  learn  from  the  circumstances.” 

The  result  of  this  attitude  was  a  two- 
page  spread  in  the  Sunday,  May  19  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Daily  News. 

Rosenfeld  conferred  with  metro  editor 
Randy  Freddy.  As  a  result,  metro  report¬ 
er  Benjamin  Kline  was  assigned  to  chroni¬ 
cle  the  deaths.  Kline  has  been  on  the 
Daily  News’  staff  for  ten  years. 

Kline  began  by  checking  the  accuracy  of 
obituaries  published  in  the  Xenia  Daily 
Gazette.  Using  the  obituaries  and  tab 
sheets  rom  the  Greene  County  Coroner’s 
office,  Kline  began  locating  families  and 
friends  of  the  victims. 

“Many  had  died  touching  or  holding 
onto  others  who  did  not  die.  Some  who 
died  had  taken  the  prescribed  precautions 
against  a  tornado,  others  were  caught 
alone  in  the  open,”  Kline  wrote. 

His  objective  was  to  talk  with  someone 
in  each  instance  who  could  give  details  of 
what  the  victim  was  doing  at  the  time  the 
tornado  struck. 

Kline  was  initially  apprehensive  of  his 
interviews  w'ith  survivors.  He  feared  they 
would  refuse  to  talk  with  him  or  that  he 
would  be  unable  to  locate  them. 

But  his  fears  were  allayed  during  his 
first  interview.  “I  understand,  you’re  try¬ 
ing  to  do  a  memoriam  on  the  dead,”  the 
w'oman  said. 

The  word  ‘memoriam’  gave  a  focus  to 
the  survivors.  Kline  said  it  was  just  the 
term  he  needed  to  get  people  to  talk  about 
the  tragedy. 

Kline  was  surprised  that  no  one  in¬ 
volved  resented  his  presence  on  the  scene. 

“The  gamut  of  emotions  I  encountered 
ranged  from  shock  to  grief  to  guilt,” 
Kline  said.  “There  was  some  anger,  but 
most  of  that  w'as  directed  toward  thieves. 
In  fact,  one  couple  watched  helplessly  as 
their  couch  was  looted  from  their  home.” 

In  personalizing  these  deaths,  the  News 
took  pains  to  keep  the  tone  of  the  article  a 
chronicle.  Since  the  dead  included  12  chil¬ 
dren  and  a  woman  w’ho  was  eight  months 
pregnant,  this  was  not  an  easy  task. 

Kline  solved  this  problem  by  combining 
survivors’  impressions  of  the  storm  with 
details  of  the  victims.  As  one  excerpt  of 
his  chronicle  read: 

“I  looked  out  the  front  door  and  kind  of 
saw  it  on  an  angle,”  she  explained.  “I  told 
Brian  it  didn’t  look  like  a  tornado,  but 
then  again  it  did,  because  I  could  see  dirt 
or  something  swirling  around  in  it.” 

Kline  had  initially  thought  survivors 
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Husband  (Snow)  and  wife  (Bird) 
work  on  competing  papers 


By  Suzanne  Dean 

When  Nick  Snow,  general  assignment 
reporter  and  rock  music  columnist  for  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News  met  Robbie 
Bird,  youth  section  editor  for  the  compet¬ 
ing  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  he  was  appropri¬ 
ately  formal. 

“It  was  ‘Miss  Bird,’  ”  recalls  the  23- 
year-old  Tribune  staffer.  “.  .  .  I  just 
threw  it  back  at  him”  and  called  him  “Mr. 
Snow.” 

Since  then,  the  two  reporters,  both  of 
whom  still  write  youth  features  for  op¬ 
posing  papers,  have  dispensed  with  for¬ 
malities.  Ten  months  ago,  they  became 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snow. 

In  recent  years,  there  have  been  several 
marriages  within  the  staffs  of  each  of  the 
two  Salt  Lake  City  papers.  “But  as  far  as 
we  know,”  Snow  says,  “this  is  the  first 
time  a  person  from  one  staff  has  married 
someone  from  the  other  paper.” 

Since  they  cover  similar  beats,  it’s  not 
surprising  the  two  have  some  common 
interests.  Both  are  music  fans,  and 
25-year-old  Snow  is  something  of  a  music 
trivia  expert.  If  you  can  name  a  song 
title,  he  can  recite  the  artist  and  recording 
label. 

Both  the  Snows  have  a  special  affinity 
for  Park  City,  Utah,  a  western  mining 
town-tumed-ski  resort  in  mountains  30 
miles  from  Salt  Lake  City. 

More  than  a  year  ago.  Snow  established 
The  Mountain  Flower  there.  The  paper  is 
an  avant-garde  tabloid  that,  according  to 
its  masthead,  deals  with  “Park  City  and 
the  World.”  Mrs.  Snow  has  acted  as  co¬ 
publisher. 

Snow  says  he  and  his  wife  have  a  “per¬ 
sonal  code  between  us”  that  governs  the 
competitive  aspects  of  their  Deseret  News 
and  Tribune  jobs.  “If  I  find  Robbie’s  doing 
a  really  good  story,”  he  says,  “I’m  not 
going  to  go  out  and  scoop  her.” 

There  have  been  some  “tense  moments,” 
however.  Several  weeks  ago,  apparently 
by  pure  coincidence,  the  Deseret  News  and 
Tribune  appeared  with  the  same  story  on 
the  same  day  on  their  youth  section  cov¬ 
ers.  Even  the  photos  on  the  two  stories 
were  almost  identically  posed. 

That  afternoon.  Snow  caught  some  cur¬ 
ious  glances  from  other  Deseret  News 
reporters  until  it  was  established  that  the 
Tribune  had  been  tipped  off  on  the  story 


Nick  and  Robbie  Bird 

by  a  local  public  relations  man — not  by 
Snow  telling  his  wife. 

On  another  occasion,  both  Snows  were 
assigned  to  write  rock  concert  reviews  the 
same  weekend.  Luckily,  there  were  two 
big  concerts  in  town  the  same  night. 
Snow  reviewed  one  event,  and  his  wife 
covered  the  other. 

The  Nick  Snow-Robbie  Bird  wedding 
last  August  had  its  own  twist  of  fate.  The 
couple  had  planned  to  be  married  in  Park 
City,  where  the  Mountain  Flower  was 
published. 

At  the  last  minute,  they  learned  a  street 
art  festival  was  being  held  on  Park  City’s 
Main  Street  that  day,  making  it  almost 
impossible  for  guests  to  reach  the  recep¬ 
tion.  The  wedding  was  shifted  to  another 
ski  resort — a  resort  called  “Snowbird.” 

Mrs.  Snow  says  she  and  her  husband 
discuss  their  jobs  frequently,  and  she  be¬ 
lieves  marriage  between  reporters  gener¬ 
ally  is  a  good  idea. 

Because  newspaper  work  is  “very  de¬ 
manding,”  she  says,  editors  and  reporters 
often  have  marital  problems.  “A  journal¬ 
ist  needs  someone  who’s  sympathetic  and 
who  understands  what  goes  on”  in  a  news¬ 
room,  she  contends. 
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New  OCR  Scan/Sef  converts 
typed  text  to  tape  at  500  wpm. 


It’s  an  easy-to-operate,  low-priced 
alternative  to  perforating  keyboards. 

Here’s  the  ideal  way  to  cut  tape  preparation 
costs  to  the  bone  while  actually  improving  the 
flexibility  of  your  composing  operation:  the  new 
Scan/Set  OCR  system  from  VariTyper.  It  converts 
typed  text  to  tape  flawlessly— at  500  wpm. 

Text  for  Scan/Set  is  typed  on  an  ordinary  10- 
pitch  IBM  Selectric  Typewriter,  using  a  special 
typing  element  we  supply.  Each  key  stroke  pro¬ 
duces  both  the  human-readable  character  and  a 
tiny  companion  bar  code  for  our  scanner.  Sort 
of  bilingual,  you  might  say. 

No  special  typing  skills  are  needed.  Any  typist 
can  learn  the  basic  fundamentals  in  a  few  minutes. 
So  it  is  even  practical  to  consider  direct  Scan/Set 
typing  by  the  writer. 

Editing  can  be  done  on  the  typed  manuscript 
by  inserting  word-  and  sentence-delete 
instructions.  More  thorough  copy  massaging 
is  best  accomplished  on  devices  such  as  our 
new  Electro/Set  450  tape  correction  terminal. 

Because  Scan/Set  employs  typewriters  rather 
than  perforating  keyboards,  it’s  ideal  where 


you  need  many  input  devices  on  hand  to  handle 
occasional  peak  loads.  It  can  handle  the  input 
of  up  to  twelve  typewriters.  And  you  can  also 
take  advantage  of  off-site  typing. 

Your  VariTyper  man  is  ready  now  to  demonstrate 
the  cost-cutting  Scan/Set  system  for  you.  He’ll 
quote  early  delivery  at  a  surprisingly  low  price.  Call 
him  today.  Or  write  for  our  free  brochure  to 
VariTyper,  11  Mt.  Pleasant  Ave.,  E.  Hanover,  N.J.  07936. 


Advancing  the  state  of  the  graphic  art. 
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Advertising  scene  By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

RETAIL  AD  REPRESENTATION 


While  many  national  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentative  firms  have  taken  on  the  chore 
of  retail  representation  for  their  clients  in 
recent  years,  William  Fishman  who  heads 
up  hamill,  keene  and  fishman,  Cleveland, 
is  going  to  do  it  the  other  way  ’round. 


current  newspaper  thinking,  is  to  get 
greater  coop  allotments  for  client’s  mar¬ 
kets.  They  have  a  wide  array  of  decision 
makers  to  approach  in  the  greater  Cleve¬ 
land  area  including  manufacturers,  dis¬ 
tributors  and  wholesalers  ranging  from 


world’s  largest  employment  service.  The 
agency  plans  to  launch  a  spot  tv  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  company.  According  to  Dr. 
Robert  0.  Snelling  Sr.,  board  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer,  if  market  tests 
are  effective  in  tv,  the  company  would 
hike  its  budget  to  $2  million  annually.  It 
would  still  maintain  full-range  ad  pro¬ 
grams  in  other  media,  the  agency  indi¬ 
cated. 

*  ♦  * 


Noting  that  Cleveland  is  the  hub  for 
many  major  retail  chains — where  adver¬ 
tising  decisions  affecting  newspapers  as 
far  away  as  Detroit  or  Pittsburgh  are 
made,  the  Fishman  organization  is  win¬ 
ning  more  than  a  polite  hearing  from  ad 
managers  who  see  the  value  of  having 
regular  representation,  as  opposed  to  ex¬ 
pensive,  sporadic  sales  trips,  to  where  the 
action  is. 

.\s  Fishman  puts  it,  “Our  bag  is  to 
build  a  rapport  with  each  retailer  based 
upon  our  knowledge  of  his  marketing  or 
advertising  program.  We  offer  a  lot  more 
than  just  representing  the  numbers.’’ 

For  a  monthly  fee  plus  an  incentive 
bonus  for  achieving  greater  gains  than 
their  clients  themselves  project,  hamill, 
keene  and  fishman  will  tell  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  sales  story  on  a  continuing  basis  to 
such  Cleveland  based  outfits  as  Forest 
City,  Gray  Drugs,  Richman  Brothers,  Val¬ 
ue  City,  Lawsons,  etc.  With  a  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  retail  marketing,  Fishman’s 
group  claims  to  be  able  to  talk  to  retailers 
in  their  own  language.  As  they  put  it  in 
their  tantalizing  presentation,  “Wouldn’t 
it  be  nice  to  have  someone  in  the  market 
representing  you  .  .  .  who  can  talk  to  the 
retailer  about:  SKU’s,  Gondola  Heights, 
Truth-In-Lending,  The  August  4th 
.Amendments  to  the  Fred  Meyers  Ruling, 
etc.  ...” 

Reason  why  Fishman’s  appeal  is  strik¬ 
ing  a  responsive  chord  is  its  basis  in 
existing  weaknesses  of  newspaper’s  re¬ 
mote  control  method  of  handling  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  major  retail  chains.  “Only  time 
we  see  or  hear  from  a  newspaper’s  sales¬ 
man,”  a  top  discount  store  executive  told 
this  writer,  “is  when  he  doesn’t  get  an  ad 
that  a  neighboring  newspaper  got  or  he’s 
knocked  off  the  schedule  completely.  When 
he  does  show  up,  he  can  tell  us  a  helluva 
lot  about  his  newspaper,  but  chances  are 
he  hasn’t  the  foggiest  idea  about  our  prob¬ 
lems.” 

“We  guarantee,”  says  Fishman’s  orga¬ 
nization  by  way  of  countering  the  ‘remote 
control’  problem,”  that  each  of  the  major 
Cleveland  based  retail  organizations  will 
be  called  upon  at  least  once  a  month — as 
the  occasion  warrants.  Some  will  be  vis¬ 
ited  as  often  as  once  a  week  and  a  written 
detailed  report  will  be  sent  to  the  paper 
after  each  call.”  Such  developments  as 
rate  changes,  special  sections,  changes  in 
production  rules  and  regulations  will  be 
brought  to  the  prompt  attention  of  the 
stores. 

With  this  kind  of  application  as  opposed 
to  hit  or  miss  selling,  the  new  rep  firm  is 
confident  it  can  not  only  increase  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  retail  but  the  percentage  of  field 
as  well.  For  that,  they  would  like  to  think 
they’d  deserve  a  bonus  incentive. 

Another  major  goal  which  ties  in  with 


Bobbie  Brooks,  Club  Aluminum  and  Glid- 
den  to  Sherwin  Williams  and  Sohio. 

And  here’s  the  twist:  “Once  we  prove 
ourselves,”  they  tell  prospective  newspa¬ 
per  clients,  “on  such  accounts,  we’ll  make 
another  proposal  that  will  increase  your 
linage  by  calling  upon  national  accounts 
in  the  area.” 

At  this  writing  the  group  is  in  the 
talking  stage  with  a  number  of  publica¬ 
tions  and  its  president  said  “At  the 
present  time,  our  intention  is  to  represent 
only  print  media.” 

Armed  with  a  20  year  background  in 
marketing  and  merchandising  for  Masters 
in  New  York  and  Forest  City  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc.  in  Cleveland,  Fishman  knows 
the  mass  merchandising  field  from  the 
advertisers’  viewpoint  and  that’s  not  a 
bad  perspective  when  making  a  retail 
presentation. 

Ad  Notes: 

With  the  Engineer/ Scientist  Demand 
Index  maintained  by  Deutsch,  Shea  and 
Evans,  Inc.  the  New  York-based  recruit 
ment  organization  hitting  a  new  high  for 
April  since  the  10  year  old  statistic  has 
been  provided,  there  is  heartening  impli¬ 
cations  here  not  only  for  this  area  of 
classified  but  for  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

The  3.3%  gain  from  the  previous  month 
is  the  continuation  of  a  trend  that  has 
been  growing  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  Businessmen  regard  the  technical 
recruitment  advertising  index  as  an  im¬ 
portant  barometer  because  increased  ac¬ 
tivity  by  scientists  and  engineers  general¬ 
ly  precedes  major  hiring  for  construction 
of  the  hardware  the  technical  specialists 
design. 

*  «  ♦ 

Carpet  workbook 

Lees  Carpets  of  King  of  Prussia,  Pa.,  is 
offering  retailers  a  newspaper  advertising 
workbook  featuring  clip  art,  type,  head¬ 
lines,  and  campaign  ideas. 

Called  the  Lees  Carpets  Ad-Maker,  the 
l)Ook  offers  line  are,  carpet  photos,  store 
and  home  interiors  with  tips  on  running 
special  events  promotions,  week-long 
sales,  home  improvement  campaigns. 

The  service  makes  it  easy  for  carpet 
retailers  to  put  together  their  own  news¬ 
paper  ads  and  still  reflect  the  character  of 
their  own  stores,  according  to  Mel  Boyd, 
vicepresident  of  merchandising. 

*  *  * 

Snelling  names  agency 

Weightman  Inc.  of  Philadelphia  has 
been  appointed  to  handle  advertising  and 
marketing  services  for  Snelling  and  Snel¬ 
ling  Inc.,  the  parent  corporation  of  the 


Calvert  introduces  drink 

Concentrating  in  major  cities  in  Colora¬ 
do,  Massachusetts  and  the  midwest  states, 
Calvert  Distillers  Co.  w’ill  be  utilizing  1,- 
200  and  400  lines  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  including  color  schedules  in  Sunday 
supplements  to  introduce  a  pre-mixed  rum 
drink  called  Rumdinger.  Headline  for  the 
drink  which  retails  in  $3  and  $1  sizes  is 
“Rumdinger,  the  new  way  to  drink.”  Wyse 
.Advertising  is  the  agency. 

*  *  * 

Group  buys  Simmons 

Maxwell  Dane  and  Ned  Doyle,  the  re¬ 
tired  founders  of  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach 
Inc.,  are  part  of  a  group  of  investors  who 
have  acquired  the  assets  of  W.  R.  Sim¬ 
mons  &  Associates  Research  Inc.  from 
Cordura  Corporation. 

Others  in  the  group  included  Frank 
Stanton,  president  of  Simmons  who  will 
now  serve  as  chairman  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer.  Shim  Grudin  and  Paul  Chook. 

According  to  Stanton,  “We  intend  to 
establish  the  Simmons  service  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  media  planning  and  data  source  for 
the  advertising  industry.  We  are  now 
most  of  the  way  through  the  field  inter¬ 
viewing  work  for  the  1974  study,  and 
we’ve  achieved  better  than  a  77%  com¬ 
pletion  rate.” 

The  research  firm  which  has  suffered 
many  delays  in  the  past  few  months  plans 
to  publish  its  study  in  October. 

^  ^  * 

Andy  award  winners 

Two  newspaper  ads — one  promoting  a 
Los  Angeles  broadcasting  company  and 
the  other  an  auto  dealership  in  Norfolk, 
Va. — won  the  annual  Andy  Awards  for 
creativity. 

In  the  best  campaign  in  newspapers 
category,  ads  designed  by  Levine  Huntley 
Schmidt  for  Bruce-Flourney  Ford  won.  In 
the  best  single  new’spaper  ad  category,  the 
winner  was  Chiat/Day  Inc.  for  an  ad  run 
for  KNXT  broadcasting  in  Los  Angeles. 

A  total  of  32  prizes  for  different  catego¬ 
ries  and  different  media  are  presented  by 
the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York. 

*  « 

New  pen  product 

Pilot  Corporation  of  America  will  intro¬ 
duce  the  first  retractable  fountain  pen 
called  the  “Vanishing  Point”.  Priced  at 
$25  retail,  the  writing  instrument  made  in 
Tokyo  will  receive  advertising  and  mar¬ 
keting  services  from  Hicks  &  Greist  Inc., 
New  York. 
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New  Edit/Set 


TM 


Sophisticated  editing  power 
at  a  down-to-earth 
price. 


The  15"  screen  displays  20  lines  of  copy 
—up  to  2,240  big,  easy-to-read  characters— 
ready  for  all  editing,  correcting,  and  for¬ 
matting  functions. 


It’s  easy  to  use— the  main  prerequisite  is  an 
understanding  of  proofers’  symbols  and  mark¬ 
up  for  formatting.  A  few  simple  keystrokes  plus 
our  powerful  software  package  directs  the 
Amtror“  mini-computer  in  controlling  com¬ 
plete  editing  and  formatting  operations. 
And  the  2-line  function  field  display  keeps 
the  operator  continually  informed  as  to  the 
last  specified  type  face,  type  size,  line  mea¬ 
sure,  leading,  and  other  format  information. 


It’s  virtually 
impossible  to  acciden¬ 
tally  delete  or  lose  copy.  With 
a  single  keystroke,  the  unique 
“define”  feature  makes  the  unit  of  copy 
(character,  word,  line,  sentence,  or  paragraph) 
pulsate  for  a  visual  double  check  before  per¬ 
forming  any  editing  function. 


It  has  optional  data  storage  of  up  to  100 
separate  variable  length  strings  of  text 
and/or  format  information.  Inserting  stored 
information  into  the  text  is  a  three-keystroke 
operation. 

We’re  sure  you’ll  agree  that  the  Edit/Set 
terminal  offers  the  best  price/performance 
ratio  in  the  business. 


For  the  entire  story  and  a  convenient  demon¬ 
stration,  contact  your  VariTyper  representative 
today.  Or  write  for  our  new  brochure  to 
Varityper  Division,  11  Mt.  Pleasant  Ave.,  East 
Hanover,  New  Jersey  07936. 


You’d  expect  to 
pay  a  good  deal  more 
for  an  exciting  video  editing 
terminal  like  our  new  Edit/Set. 

It’s  the  low-cost  unit  with  the 
features  of  the  high-priced  terminals. 
For  example: 


It  has  a  unique  powerful  automatic  search  Advancing  the  state  of  the  graphic  art. 
capability  with  up  to  three  searches  in  pro¬ 
gress  simultaneously. 
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DiLitho 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


Waukegan 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


quire  an  in-house  backup  computer,  it  is 
vitally  necessary  for  a  daily  publication. 
Foremost  is  the  need  to  eliminate  any 
possibility  of  downtime  during  production 
hours,  something  which  an  out-of-house 
backup  system  can’t  always  guarantee. 
And  secondly  is  the  need  to  have  an  iden¬ 
tical  system  so  programs  can  be  quickly 
and  directly  exchanged  should  anything 
happen  with  either  computer. 

Primary  and  backup  system 

With  the  8000,  we  obtained  both  a  pri¬ 
mary  and  a  backup  system  for  almost  the 
identical  cost  of  a  single  improved  version 
of  the  1130.  Furthermore,  the  8000  can 
handle  both  production  and  business  ap- 
jjlication  on  identical  20K  system  configu¬ 
rations. 

Each  of  our  8000  computers  are  disk- 
based  systems  with  1.2  million  character 
storage  that  can  be  easily  expanded  to 
accommodate  on-line  CRT  devices.  We 
have  a  contract  to  interface  our  OCR/CRT 
on-line  to  the  8000,  with  completion  sched¬ 
uled  for  June  of  this  year. 

Right  now,  we  see  no  immediate  ad¬ 
vantage  in  preparing  editorial  and  classi¬ 
fied  copy  directly  on  the  CRT,  then  trans¬ 
mitting  it  on-line  to  the  computer.  But,  we 
do  plan  to  by-pass  the  paper  tape  output 
step  in  favor  of  direct  computer  entry. 
We  also  are  considering  computer  storage 
and  CRT  retrival  of  wire  service  copy  as 
well  as  CRT  proofing  and  re-editing  of 
local  copy  previously  stored  in  the  com¬ 
puter.  The  news  room  will  receive  in 
July  four  Mohrtext  video  terminals  re¬ 
worked  and  with  additional  software  pro¬ 
grams  for  entry  into  the  8000  system. 


Currently,  everything  that  is  printed  in 
the  paper  is  generated  by  one  computer 
located  in  the  composing  room.  The  speed 
of  the  system  is  such  that  processing  time 
for  9,800  lines  of  news  (62  cols.)  plus 
headlines  is  approximately  two  hours, 
with  one  photocomposition  machine  being 
on-line  to  the  computer  for  new  type  gen¬ 
eration,  the  other  off-line  (using  paper 
tape)  for  ads  and  for  backup  to  news. 

Converting  1130  programs 

On  the  other  8000,  located  in  a  separate 
room,  we  are  now  converting  our  1130 
business  programs  as  well  as  designing 
new  programs  that  will  be  added.  Some  of 
these  new  programs  will  include  aging  of 
retail  and  commercial  classified  ads,  de¬ 
livery  routing,  and  CRT  tie-in  for  on-line 
credit  validation  and  automatic  billing  of 
classified  insertion.  While  Digital  provides 
standard  software  programs  for  both  pro¬ 
duction  and  business  applications,  we  are 
relying  primarily  on  our  previous  com¬ 
puter  experience  to  develop  more  per¬ 
sonally  tailored  procedures. 

Obviously,  what  we  are  doing  now  is 
only  the  beginning  of  what  we  expect 
))hotocomposition  and  DECSET-8000  tech¬ 
nology  will  allow  us  to  do  in  the  years 
ahead.  What  is  evident  now,  however,  is 
that  the  new  electronic  era  does  provide 
the  unprecedented  opportunity  and  the  in¬ 
centive  to  lower  costs  and  change  tradi¬ 
tion — the  wasteful  habits,  the  lost  motion 
and  the  overall  confusion  that  has  long 
served  to  stifle  profits  in  so  many  small 
and  medium-sized  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Just  as  technological  improvements  in 
photocomposition  equipment  forced  tech¬ 
nological  improvements  in  small  comput¬ 
ers,  better  ways  of  producing  a  newspaper 
can  and  will  force  us  to  investigate  better 
ways  of  running  our  business. 

William  A.  Schaefer  is  production  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Neivs-Sun  in  Waukegan, 
Illinois. 


and  smooths  it  before  transferring  it  to 
the  dampener  form. 

Then  pan  roller  and  water  vibrator  are 
chrome  plated  to  prevent  corrosion,  and  to 
provide  optimum  affinity  for  the  water. 
Since  the  brush  is  not  in  contact  with  the 
vibrator,  there  is  no  contamination  of  the 
fountain  solution  by  paper  lint  and  ink 
feedback. 

Dampening  response 

The  fast  response  of  the  brush  dampen¬ 
ing  system  is  utilized  with  the  low  in- 
process  water  inventory  provided  by  a 
bareback  dampener  form  roller.  Any  type 
of  cover  may  be  used  on  the  dampener 
rolls-Molleton,  sleeve  or  bareback.  Foun¬ 
tain  solution  pans  are  corrosion  proof,  and 
can  be  removed  easily  for  cleaning.  Flood 
buttons  are  located  at  the  central  console 
for  quick  clean-up  of  the  plates  at  start¬ 
up. 

In  the  DiLitho  application  of  this  brush 
dampener,  the  ink  vibrator  behind  the  two 
standard  ink  form  rolls,  receives  the 
water  spray  exactly  in  the  same  configur¬ 
ation  as  the  water  vibrator.  The  water  is 
then  transferred  by  the  form  rolls  to  the 
plate  to  provide  the  necessary  lithograph¬ 
ic  resist. 


Harris-CoHrell  Patented  Brush  Dampener  Sys¬ 
tem.  Showing  standard  commercial  configura¬ 
tion. 


Harris  DiLitho  utilizes  the  Baldwin  211 
Automix,  Baldwin  641A  circulating  water 
levels,  water  stops,  with  16-1"  stops  and 
2-15"  full  page  water  stops,  per  cylinder, 
and  control  console.  Each  press  unit  has 
an  individual  two  position  consolette  to 
control  the  water  into  the  two  distribu¬ 
tions.  A  three  position  consolette  is 
provided  for  units  with  half  decks  or  color 
humps,  where  applicable. 

Steel  or  iron  distributor  and  vibrator 
rolls  are  copperized  to  prevent  “ink  strip¬ 
ping”  in  the  distributions.  This  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  patented  copper  plating  sys¬ 
tem  on  press,  without  removal  of  the 
vibrator  rollers. 

This  system  uses  a  very  different  ap¬ 
proach  to  “direct”  plates.  The  conversion 
of  a  letterpress  unit  to  a  lithographic 
mode  is  not  complicated  and  DiLitho  em¬ 
ploys  the  same  controls  as  a  conventional 
web  offset  press.  This  permits  the  use  of 
aluminum  lithographic  plates. 

The  interface  with  the  composing  room 
(Continued  on  page  62) 


The  DEC$et-8000  recently  installed  at  the  Waukegan  NEWS-SUN  is  located  in  the  composing 
room  where  it  is  used  (or  total  editorial,  classified  and  display  ad  production.  Processing 
time  (or  9,800  lines  o(  news  (62  cols.)  plus  headlines  is  approximately  two  hours. 
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TAL-STAR 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS,  IfMC. 

Qox  T-IOOO,  Princeton  Junction,  IM.J.  08550  ■  (GOB)  739-1111 


SEE  THE  MAGIC  SHOWS 
PICK  UP  THE  BUTTONS 
AND  GIMMICKS. . . 

THEN . 


WEU  BE  THEBE- 
m  OWE  IT  TO  YOUBSELF 
TO  BE  THEBE  TOO! 


GO  WHERE  THE 
ACTION  IS... 

TAL-STAR 
BOOTH  1704 


NO  MAGIC...  NO  GIMMICKS 
JUST  SOLID  ANSWERS 
AND  PROVEN  SOLUTIONS. 


DiLitho 


Crime  and  the  news  media 


(Continued  from  page  60) 


is  the  same  as  “direct”  shallow  relief  or 
offset  plates,  utilizing  a  page  negative  to 
expose  the  plate,  which  in  direct  lithogra¬ 
phy  is  a  negative  image. 

Freedom  from  daily  cleaning 

One  of  the  primary  features  stressed  by 
the  press  manufacturer  was  the  freedom 
from  daily  cleaning  of  the  whole  dampen¬ 
ing  system. 


Above  diagram  shows  a  web  lead  through 
three  blanket  to  blanket  web  offset  units,  with 
the  web  around  the  lower  blanket  cylinder 
of  the  first  unit.  This  allows  printing  the  first 
color  by  direct  lithography  and  the  second 
color  by  offset.  The  other  units  provide  addi¬ 
tional  colors  to  make  a  four  and  two  color 
web. 

The  mechanical  installation  description, 
as  presented  to  the  “Tech  Team”  indi¬ 
cated  drilling  brackets  for  dampener  units 
and  motor  mounts  onto  the  unit  frames. 
Mechanical  installation  requires  approx¬ 
imately  a  day  per  unit.  The  plumbing  for 
the  Baldwin  water  system  is  prefabri¬ 
cated  for  quick  installation  and  electrical 
controls  are  wire  with  pre-cut  har¬ 
nesses. 

The  team  was  also  informed  that  after 
each  unit  is  converted  for  DiLitho,  the 
units  can  continue  to  be  run  with  standard 
stereotypes,  until  the  whole  conversion  is 
ready  to  go  on /stream. 

The  installation  of  the  Harris  DiLitho 
system  at  the  New  London  Day  is  nearing 
completion  and  is  one  of  the  latest  conver¬ 
sions  to  this  method  of  printing. 

• 

Iowa  weekly  sold 

The  Eddyville  Tribune  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Dinsmore  Publishing  Co.  of 
Fremont,  according  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  D.  Brown,  publishers  of  the  news¬ 
paper  since  1950. 

Keith  C.  Dinsmore  and  his  wife,  Sandy, 
took  possession  of  the  newspaper  June  7. 
The  new  owners  also  publish  the  Fremont 
Gazette,  Hedrick  Journal  and  Richland 
Clarion.  Dinsmore  said  that  the  newspa¬ 
per,  which  has  been  printed  letterpress 
since  it  began  in  1887,  would  be  converted 
to  offset  printing. 


By  Clarence  M.  Kelley 

Director,  Federal 

Bureau  of  Investigation 

To  what  extent  have  news  reports  of 
bizarre  type  crimes,  such  as  skyjackings, 
bombings  and  political  kidnapings  trig¬ 
gered  the  commission  of  similar  type 
crimes? 

What  is  the  responsibility  of  the  press 
in  reporting  these  types  of  crimes? 

What  is  of  concern  are  accounts  that 
make  serious  criminals  into  modern-day 
Robin  Hoods. 

Several  years  ago  a  criminal  hijacked  a 
plane  on  the  West  Coast,  demanded  a 
large  ransom  and  then  parachuted  into 
the  wilderness.  Some  people  looked  upon 
him  as  a  folk  hero.  Soon  T-shirts  and 
other  commercial  gimmicks,  including  a 
song,  were  out.  “Technically,  of  course,  he 
should  be  caught,”  said  one  citizen.  “But, 
in  a  way.  I’m  glad  he  got  away.  I  can’t 
help  thinking:  If  I  were  going  to  do  some¬ 
thing  like  that,  I  wish  I  could  do  it  as  well 
as  he  did.” 

Soon,  we  were  experiencing  a  nation¬ 
wide  epidemic  of  skyjackings.  Now  we  are 
compelled  to  have  screening  and  preven¬ 
tive  measures  as  a  regular  part  of  air 
travel. 

Many  editors  must  be  agitated  about 
the  proper  handling  of  these  flamboyant 
and  voguish-style  crimes.  One  writer 
pointed  out:  “To  what  extent  the  news 
reports  of  one  city’s  riot  detonated  the 
latent,  provocative  conditions  in  other  cit¬ 
ies  never  can  be  demonstrated,  but  the 
lingering  fear  of  this  possibility  must 
have  plagued  the  consciences  of  sensitive 
news  editors.” 

Many  disturbing  questions  arise. 

What  is  the  responsibility  of  the  media? 
You  have  the  responsibility  to  report  the 
news  of  the  day.  Obviously,  a  bombing,  a 
skyjacking,  a  political-type  kidnapping  is 
news. 

But  did  the  unending  mountains  of 
news  copy  and  speculation  about  these 
crimes  spark  imitators  to  action? 

What  about  the  almost  countless  bomb 
threats  which  closed  airports,  schools, 
places  of  business? 

One  newspaper  stopped  reporting  bomb 
scares  at  local  schools,  perceiving  that  the 
more  stories  that  were  printed  the  more 
bomb  scares  occurred.  When  the  articles 
ceased,  so  did  the  bomb  threats. 

What  is  your  opinion? 

I  don’t  think  we  can  brush  off  these 
questions  lightly  ...  or  come  to  any  quick 
categorical  conclusions.  Too  many  facets 
of  the  problem  exist. 

Your  coverage  of  crime  events,  of 
course,  is  your  business.  You  are  profes¬ 
sionals.  You  have  years  of  experience. 

But  I  would  ask  that  you  examine  the 
problems  which  I  have  illustrated. 

More  recently  we  have  been  confronted 
by  kidnapings  and  extortions,  some  of 
them  supposedly  committed  to  further  po¬ 
litical  or  social  goals.  To  refer  to  such 

The  following  is  a  digest  of  the  FBI 
director’s  remarks  made  June  1  in  an 
address  to  the  Associated  Press  Broad¬ 
casters  Association. 


heinous  acts  as  politically  or  socially  jus¬ 
tified  lends  them  a  dignity  they  do  not 
deserve. 

During  the  first  weeks  after  Patricia 
Hearst’s  kidnaping,  a  number  of  kid¬ 
napings  were  reported.  There  were  many 
more  kidnap  threats  and  bogus  abduc¬ 
tions. 

I  think  we  must  examine  the  possibility 
that  one  of  the  effects  of  publicity  attend¬ 
ing  such  crimes  is  to  cause  more  of  the 
same. 

These  might  be  called  “trigger”  or  “im¬ 
itative”  or  “mimicking”  crimes. 

I  offer  no  concrete  solution  to  this 
phenomenon  of  crime  in  our  society.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  I  do  not  suggest  the  suppression  of 
legitimate  crime  news. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  price  we  must  be 
willing  to  pay  for  a  free  and  unencum¬ 
bered  press  in  our  democratic  society. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  penalty  we  pay  in  a 
world  of  instantaneous  communications, 
where  a  bizarre  or  spectacular  crime  is 
reported  within  minutes  in  the  living 
rooms  of  millions  of  people  many  miles 
away. 

But  the  problem  of  “trendy”  or 
“voguish”  crime  is  not  ours  alone.  It  is 
also  yours. 

I  can  remember,  as  well  as  you,  the 
terribly  destructive  riots  of  a  few  years 
ago.  They  were  clearly  newsworthy  events 
and  understandably  received  extensive 
coverage. 

Militant,  extremist  leaders  had  ready 
access  to  audiences  of  millions  through 
the  news  media.  Their  statements  were 
often  inflammatory  and  hostile  to  our 
form  of  government.  They  wanted  to  be 
provocative  and  inciting.  They  understood 
their  First  Amendment  rights  and  exer¬ 
cised  them  to  the  hilt. 

This  problem  will  not  disappear.  If  any¬ 
thing,  it  will  increase.  More  and  more 
extremists  will  seek  to  exploit  news  cover¬ 
age.  More  and  more  “voguish”  crimes  will 
make  headlines. 

I  pledge  to  you  that  the  FBI  is  as 
prepared  to  fight  for  your  First  Amend¬ 
ment  rights  as  any  member  of  the  Fourth 
Estate.  You  have  the  duty  to  keep  your 
listeners  informed  of  the  vital  news  sto¬ 
ries  of  the  day  .  .  .  and  as  quickly  and 
completely  as  possible. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  vital,  re¬ 
sponsible  institution  of  our  society,  you  in 
the  media,  in  my  opinion,  cannot  remain 
impartial  and  uninvolved  when  it  comes  to 
combating  lawlessness.  You  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  fight. 

• 

Pat  Loud  series 

United  Feature  Syndicate  has  acquired 
newspaper  serial  rights  to  the  book  “Pat 
Loud:  A  Woman’s  Story”  for  distribution 
of  a  seven-part  series  of  excerpts  through 
Spotlite  Service  beginning  June  16.  Mrs. 
Loud,  with  Nora  Johnson,  wrote  the  book 
giving  her  account  of  the  events  and  criti¬ 
cisms  surrounding  exposure  of  the  Louds 
on  national  television  in  the  recent  series 
“An  American  Family.” 
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T  M 

OPTRONICS 


The  one  -  operator  machine  that 
electronically  scans,  sizes  and  positions 
all  copy  and  graphics  for  instantaneous 
full-page  newspaper  make-up  on  film. 


PAGEMAKER’ “can  make  your  composing  room 
the  biggest  profit  center  in  your  newspaper  operation 
because  it  can  handle  more  display  and  classified 
advertising  faster  and  more  efficiently  than  any  other 
method.  There’s  nothing  else  like  PAGEMAKER’" 
on  the  market . . .  and  you  must  see  it  to  believe  it! 


at  the  touch  of  a  button,  then  placed  into  position  on 
the  page.  Typical  total  elapsed  time  to  full  page 
17  X  22  film  output:  10  minutes! 

Make-up  Without  Paste-up 

There’s  no  time-consuming  manual  paste-up,  no 
camera  room  work  required  with  PAGEMAKER.’" 


How  it  Works  See  it  at  ANPA 

With  PAGEMAKER’,"  full  newspaper  page  make-up  From  Moscow  to  Toronto,  many  of  the  people  who 
is  super  fast.  All  news  copy,  editorial,  features,  previewed  the  new  PAGEMAKER’ "  placed  their 

display  and  classified  ads,  line  art  and  halftones  are  orders.  Now  you  can  see  a  demonstration  of 

electronically  scanned  and  stored.  Continuous  tone  this  revolutionary  new  concept  in  electronic 


photo  glossies  are  also  scanned,  elec¬ 
tronically  screened,  sized  and  stored. 
Material  is  called  up  for  editing  on  a 
video  display.  From  here,  the  material 
can  be  electronically  enlarged,  reduced, 
cropped,  screened  or  bendayed  instantly 


newspaper  production  at  this  year’s 
ANPA  Show.  See  it.  We’ll  make  a 
believer  out  of  you. 

For  additional  details  and  information, 
contact  Tom  Dudley. 


OPTRONICS  INTERNATIONAL  INC. 

7  Stuart  Road,  Chelmsford,  Massachusetts  01824  (617)  256-45 1 1  TELEX  94-7443 
Offices  and  Representatives  Around  the  World 


Powers 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


POWERS 

Compared  to  what? 

SHARP 

Any  kind  of  a  contract  in  any  industry 
really  that  is  quite  like  this  agreement 
you’ve  worked  out. 

POWERS 

The  closest  contract  to  the  one  we  nego¬ 
tiated  would  be  the  steel  contract  recently 
negotiated  by  I.  W.  Abels.  There  they 
negotiated  what  amounts  to  a  six  year 
agreement  or  two  three  year  agreements, 
and  in  many  ways  we  borrowed  from  their 
concepts.  They  had  a  problem  of  stock 
piling.  They  wanted  to  avoid  even  the 
thought  of  a  strike  because  would  stock 
pile  and  buy  foreign  steel  and  then  after 
they  would  negotiate  without  a  strike, 
they  would  experience  layoffs  just  because 
they  had  a  contract  negotiation,  even 
without  a  strike.  Well  our  problem  was 
different.  We  expect  severe  attrition,  a 
reduction  of  our  work  force  by  perhaps 
50%  over  a  long  number  of  years,  perhaps 
seven,  eight  or  nine  years.  So  w’e  wanted 
to  write  a  long-term  contract  to  protect 
those  people  who  are  now  employed  and 
then  we  had  to  devise  a  w'age  formula  to 
cover  that  period  of  time.  Steel  has  their 
formula;  we  have  a  different  formula.  So 
we  devised  a  long-term  contract  that  the 
union  may  break  out  of  if  it  chooses  to,  at 
two  intervals,  but  the  publisher  may  not 
break  out  of. 

SHARP 

Could  you  have  reached  this  kind  of  an 
accommodation  let’s  say  eleven  years  ago 
at  the  time  of  that  major  strike?  Do  you 
think  the  mood  and  the  atmosphere  was 
such  that  you  could  have  dreamed  up 
something  like  this? 

POWERS 

Well  at  the  time  in  1962  and  ’63,  the 
automation  had  not  yet  then  been  so  well 
developed  as  it  is  now  as  to  have  been  a 
practical  thing  for  the  New  York  Times 
or  the  Daily  News  to  use. 

SHARP 

Well  it  was  a  real  threat  to  you  at  the 
time.  I  mean  you  . , . 

POWERS 

No,  automation  wasn’t  a  threat  at  that 
time.  It  became  a  threat  in  the  last  two 
years. 

SHARP 

You  knew  about  it  then.  You  were  ex¬ 
pecting  it. 

POWERS 

We  knew  it  vras  developing,  but  we 
knew  it  wasn’t  ready  for  a  big  city  news¬ 
paper. 


LAPE 

Have  you  any  feel  for  how’  many  or  how 
large  a  percentage  of  your  membership 
will  want  to  take  early  retirement  with 
the  $2500  and  with  the  six  months  sab¬ 
batical  leave? 

POWERS 

Well  the  six  months’  paid  leave  can  be 
taken  in  cash  with  the  $2,500  for  a  total 
of  $10,000.  Our  age  level  is  quite  high,  56 
years.  .A  number  of  members  have  been 
waiting  for  this  contract  to  .see  what  we 
might  negotiate,  so  we  think  that  there 
will  be  a  large  surge  of  retirements. 

IjiPE 

How  is  the  rate  of  implementation  of 
automation  going  to  be  matched  with  the 
rate  of  attrition?  Is  there  a  conscious 
attempt  being  made  to  match  the  two? 

TOWERS 

Well  I  believe  there  will  be  because 
there  can  be  no  layoffs,  not  even  for 
economic  reasons.  So  there  isn’t  any 
incentive  for  a  rapid  introduction.  Quite 
the  contrary,  the  management  probably 
will  try  to  gear  the  introduction  to  the 
attrition  rate. 

LAPE 

The  more  rapid  then,  actually  the  more 
men  would  be  standing  around  with  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  now. 

POWERS 

Well  we’d  have  to  find  something  for 
them  to  do.  People  don’t  like  to  stand 
around. 

LEWIS 

Is  there  any  circumstance  under  which 
your  printers  could  be  let  go  during  the 
life  of  this  contract,  any  whatsoever? 

POWERS 

None.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  man  may 
not  ...  or  a  woman  may  not  be  perma¬ 
nently  discharged.  We’ve  taken  permanent 
discharge  out  of  industrial  relations  in 
this  contract  by  saying  that  if  a  person  is 
discharged  for  cause,  that  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  an  arbitrator,  but  then  that 
same  person  must  be  reinstated  at  some 
certain  time  with  full  rights,  full  seniori¬ 
ty  rights  and  everything  else  that  goes 
with  it.  No  one  can  be  permanently  dis¬ 
charged;  no  one  may  be  laid  off. 

lAPE 

Isn’t  that  a  little  bit  bizarre  that  let’s 
say  you  have  an  employee  who  has  been, 
for  whatever  the  reason,  has  been  found 
to  be  a  highly  destructive  customer  there. 
He’s  destructive  of  all  the  men  he  works 
with,  his  Union  brothers,  as  well  as  man¬ 
agement’s  territory  as  well,  and  so  he  is 
fired,  but  you  know  that  man,  that  de¬ 
structive  rascal  is  going  to  be  back  on  the 
payroll  at  some  time. 

POWERS 

Yeah,  well  I  never  really  did  believe  in 
discharge  as  a  ...  a  permanent  discharge 


as  a  method  of  penalty.  It’s  like  the  death 
penalty.  There  are  other  ways  to  make 
people  change  from  bad  habits  to  good 
habits.  If  a  person  is  fired  for  whatever 
offense  and  is  made  to  stay  off  the  job 
without  pay  and  then  reinstated  and  then 
recommits  the  same  offense,  that  person 
will  be  fired  again  and  perhaps  kept  out 
for  a  longer  time. 

LAPE 

But  he’s  still  going  to  come  back  under 
this,  isn’t  he? 

POWERS 

So  if  he  comes  back  and  repeats  the 
same  offense,  he’ll  be  fired  again  and  per¬ 
haps  made  to  suffer  a  still  longer  term.  I 
never  did  agree  or  believe  that  you  had  to 
fire  him  permanently  and  destroy  his  live¬ 
lihood  and  the  people  who  depend  upon 
him,  as  a  method  discipline. 

LAPE 

There’s  no  one  though,  regardless  of 
how  grievous  or  awful  his  misdeed  or 
conduct  that’s  going  to  get  the  permanent 
ticket  timer. 

POWERS 

He  might  get  99  years  to  life,  but  he’ll 
never  get  death. 

LAPE 

He’s  going  to  come  back  some  day. 

POWERS 

He’ll  come  back  before  it’s  time  to  re¬ 
tire. 

LEWIS 

All  right,  Bert,  how  come  your  Interna¬ 
tional  out  in  Colorado  did  not  really  sup¬ 
port  you  this  time? 

POWERS 

Well  in  the  final  days  they  did.  We  were 
able  to  announce  on  the  day  at  which  we 
reached  agreement,  on  the  way  going  into 
that  meeting  that  we  had  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  three  members  of  our  coun¬ 
cil  who  we  met  with  in  Colorado  Springs 
and  that  was  very  helpful. 

LEWIS 

Do  you  concede,  Mr.  Powers,  that  auto¬ 
mation  puts  out  the  paper  faster,  more 
economically  and  maybe  after  a  while  it 
will  make  it  even  look  better? 

POWERS 

Yes,  I  don’t  concede  that  at  this  state 
that  it  produces  a  typographical  product 
equal  to  that  which  is  being  produced  by 
printers  but  it  certainly  is  faster  and 
cheaper  and  it  will  improve  and  it  will 
match  and  probably  exceed  the  quality 
we’re  now  producing.  I  see  an  exciting 
future  for  newspapers  in  New  York  City 
to  be  able  to  compete  with  the  suburban 
papers.  The  New  York  market  for  news¬ 
papers  is  a  very  difficult  one  because  in 
the  case  of  the  Daily  News,  more  than 
half  of  its  circulation  is  outside  of  the  five 
boroughs.  In  the  case  of  the  New  York 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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Think  of  him 
as  your  typesetting 
k^fboara  operator. 


For  a  fast,  simple  answer  to  the  high  cost  of  keyboarding 
copy  into  typesetting  systems,  consider  OCR. 

With  OCR,  your  staffwriters  are  already  doing  all  it  takes  to 
prepare  copy  for  typesetting.  The  AUTOREADER  does  the 
rest— automatically  and  at  high  speeds. 

The  AUTOREADER  eliminates  rekeyboarding. 

What  is  an  AUTOREADER? 

Very  simply,  it’s  a  machine  that  reads  edited  news  copy  and 
classified  ad  forms  automatically.  And  as  it  reads  them,  it 
punches  out  a  paper  tape  input  for  typesetting  systems. 
Anyone  can  use  an  AUTOREADER.  Just  insert  the  edited 
copy  into  the  automatic  feeder  tray.  Immediately,  the 
AUTOREADER  reads  it  and  converts  it  to  paper  tape  at 
speeds  up  to  1 800  words  per  minute.  It’s  as  simple  as  that. 
The  result:  less  time  for  typesetting  input.  Less  expense  for 
both  manpower  and  equipment.  And  less  than  one  error  in 
20,000  characters. 

Eliminate  rekeyboarding  and  you  eliminate  your 
major  cost  in  typesetting. 

When  you  consider  that  rekeyboarding  represents  more  than 


50%  of  your  typesetting  cost,  you  can  see  the  dollar  impact  of 
OCR.  In  business  terms,  the  AUTOREADER  means  reduced 
costs  and  higher  profits.  And  all  without  any  disruptive 
changes  in  work  habits. 

Everyday  you  don’t  use  an  AUTOREADER,  it’s 
costing  you  money. 

The  benefits  of  OCR  technology  are  so  ovenwhelming  in  these 
days  of  rising  labor  costs  that  you  really  can’t  afford  not  to 
investigate  them.  At  ECRM,  we’ve  helped  hundreds  of  news¬ 
papers  all  over  the  country  save  thousands  of  dollars  while 
improving  throughput  and  accuracy  beyond  their  best 
expectations.  And  the  more  they  use  OCR,  the  more  it 
saves  them. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  look  into  OCR  more  carefully.  And 
the  obvious  place  to  look  is  ECRM.  The  pioneer  in  practical 
OCR  systems  for  newspapers  is  also  the  leading  maker 
today— the  only  complete  source  for  all  your  OCR  needs. 
(Systems  are  priced  from  $29,500  installed.)  The  sooner  you 
take  advantage  of  OCR,  the  more  money  you  stand  to  make. 
OCR.  ECRM.  When  you  think  of  one,  think  of  both. 


ECRM,  INC. 

205  BURLINGTON  ROAD 
BEDFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS  01730 
(617)  275-1760 


Powers 

(Continued  from  page  64) 


Times,  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  circu¬ 
lation  is  outside  of  the  five  boroughs. 
You’re  going  to  be  surprised  to  know  that 
the  Times  sells  fewer  than  30,000  copies 
in  the  County  in  the  Bronx,  so  its  fu¬ 
ture  .  .  . 

LEWIS 

You’re  kidding. 

POWERS 

No,  I’m  not  kidding.  That’s  a  fact.  Its 
future  is  outside  of  the  five  boroughs  and 
has  to  be  able  to  have  automation  to  do 
this.  I  can  even  see  the  possibility  of  a 
National  Times  evolving  from  the  con¬ 
tract,  which  would  be  a  great  thing  for 
our  country. 

SHARP 

Do  you  think  you’ve  given  the  industry 
some  real  stability  with  this  contract? 

POWERS 

Oh,  definitely  it  will  give  stability  and 
it’s  going  to  open  up  the  way  to  do  all  the 
things  that  couldn’t  be  done  before 
through  technology  ,  .  . 

POWERS 

It  will  be  able  to  relay  news  from  the 
various  bureaus  and  have  almost  instan¬ 
taneous  bureau  news  from  Washington  in¬ 
tegrated  into  the  New  York  paper  and  do 
a  lot  of  things  it  couldn’t  do  before,  or  at 
least  do  them  more  quickly. 

SHARP 

I’m  trying  to  determine  whether  this 
contract  represents  an  end  to  your  own 
militancy  as  an  individual  and  as  a  union 
leader. 

POWERS 

Well  I  still  have  the  commercial  branch 
with  five  thousand  people  to  represent 
there  and  we’ll  have  to  be  in  arbitration 
every  three  years  on  this  contract  to  de¬ 
termine  whatever  differences  aren’t  nego¬ 
tiable,  and  we  will  rely  a  whole  lot  on 
what  took  place  in  these  negotiations  and 
only  I  have  those  notes. 

LAPE 

What  happens  .  .  .  This  was  touched  on 
before.  What  happens  to  the  new  group  or 
new  tycoon  that  comes  into  the  city,  wants 
to  start  a  newspaper  where  none  existed, 
using  brand  new  facilities,  what  sort  of  a 
set  of  demands  would  your  union  impose 
upon  him,  he  who  has  never  used  printers 
before? 

POWERS 

Well  first  of  all  we  don’t  demand,  we 
propose. 

LAPE 

Of  course. 

POWERS 

And  we  would  want  additions  similar  or 


identical  to  those  negotiated  with  the 
Times  and  News  because  he  would  be 
competing  against  those  papers. 

LAPE 

Isn’t  there  at  least  one  organization 
that’s  putting  together  a  daily  newspaper 
in  New  York  on  a  very  small  staff  that’s 
supposed  to  come  out  with  the  paper  next 
year? 

POWERS 

Yes,  there  is. 

LAPE 

What’s  their  situation  with  the  print¬ 
ers? 

POWERS 

They’ve  been  negotiating  with  the 
Amalgamated  Lithographers’  Union  so 


far  which  is  an  affiliate  of  my  Interna¬ 
tional,  and  they  have  in  the  past  said  that 
they  prefer  to  negotiate  with  the 
Lithographers  because  they  didn’t  want  to 
enter  into  work  rule  restrictions.  Well  I 
guess  that  now  that  we  have  no  restric¬ 
tions,  they  might  want  to  talk  with  us.  I 
don’t  know.  We’ll  find  out. 

LEWIS 

What  is  Bert  Powers  paid  as  head  of 
the  Big  Six?  Can  you  tell  us  that? 

POWERS 

Yeah.  Thirty-five  hundred  a  year  .  .  . 
Thirty-five  thousand  a  year. 

LEWIS 

Oh,  and  you  can  live  on  that? 

POWERS 

I  can. 


Automation  plans  revealed 
for  Shaheen’s  N.  Y.  Press 


The  New  York  Press,  the  city’s  newest 
p.m.  daily  which  was  originally  scheduled 
to  start  publishing  in  March  1974,  re¬ 
scheduled  to  debut  in  the  fall,  then  prom¬ 
ised  before  the  end  of  1974,  will  once 
again  miss  a  deadline.  Now  the  Press  is 
expected  to  hit  the  streets  in  January 
1975. 

Plans,  however,  are  firmer  than  earlier 
reported.  (See  Editor  &  Publisher,  March 
16,  1974).  According  to  a  Press  spokes¬ 
man,  the  paper  will  be  published  in  four 
editions  with  a  300,000  circulation  base.  It 
will  use  automated  production  equipment. 
Some  $8  million  in  electronic  printing 
equipment  will  be  installed  during  June 
and  July  at  the  plant  on  525  W.  52nd 
Street. 

Eventually,  the  paper  will  shift  to  a 
five  day  operation.  But  will  start  in  Janu¬ 
ary  with  four  a  week  editions. 

The  system  will  have  Harris  video 
typewriters  and  OCR  input  units.  Other 
equipment  includes  layout  terminals  and 
Harris  phototypesetters. 

The  New  York  Press  will  be  an  eight- 
column,  full-sized  newspaper  with  its 
news  space  evenly  divided  between  busi¬ 
ness-financial  and  general  news. 

Page  one  color 

Present  plans  are  to  run  color  on  page 
1  daily,  presenting  the  outstanding  news 
photo  or  cartoon  of  the  day.  There  will  be 
four  daily  editions  starting  at  noon  with 
the  “market  final’’  edition  at  4:15  p.m. 
Projections  call  for  a  circulation  of  300,- 
000  copies,  five  days  a  week. 

In  the  system  configuration  the  newspa¬ 
per  will  input  both  classified  and  display 
ads  with  video  display  terminals.  In  the 
display  ad  area  the  Harris  2200  system 
will  be  used. 

The  mail  room  will  be  fully  automated 
with  the  Sta-Hi  system.  A  separate  com¬ 
puter  will  process  data  for  weekly  billing 
as  well  as  a  daily  inventory  of  newsprint 
and  waste.  Newsprint  rolls  will  be 
weighed  in  and  out  on  a  floor  scale.  The 


computer  will  also  be  able  to  tell  space 
availability  for  each  day,  count,  stack  and 
bundle  newspapers  by  specific  delivery 
routes,  bill  by  the  week,  and  take  a  daily 
inventory  of  newsprint  usage  and  waste. 

Fast  delivery  schedule 

The  new  newspaper  will  have  a  20  min¬ 
ute  lag  between  final  copy  deadline  and 
start  up  of  the  presses.  The  newspaper 
has  been  planning  for  a  fast  physical 
delivery  system.  Test  runs  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  for  the  four  afternoon  editions,  in 
all  seasons  and  under  all  weather  and 
traffic  conditions.  An  average  delivery 
time  has  been  established  from  the  plant 
on  525  West  52nd  Street  to  Grand  Central 
Station  of  13  minutes,  from  the  plant  to 
Penn  Station  of  11  minutes  and  from  the 
plant  to  the  New  York  Port  Authority 
Bus  Terminal  of  8  minutes. 

John  M.  Shaheen,  who  is  backing  the 
new  newspaper,  said  “the  paper  will  be 
run  independently  and  be  completely  at 
arm’s  lengrth  from  our  other  interests.” 
• 

Ford  Foundation  makes 
grant  for  media  study 

The  Ford  Foundation  has  awarded  a 
grant  of  $91,000  to  the  Washington  Jour¬ 
nalism  Center  to  support  a  one-year  study 
to  be  conducted  by  Marquis  W.  Childs 
with  Richard  M.  Scammon  as  consultant 
on  the  relationship  between  the  media  and 
the  public  in  the  United  States,  Julius 
Duscha,  director  of  the  Center,  an¬ 
nounced. 

Childs,  a  syndicated  Washington  colum¬ 
nist,  and  Scammon,  director  of  the  elec¬ 
tions  Research  Center  of  the  Governmen¬ 
tal  Affairs  Institute,  will  look  into  the 
relationship  between  the  media  and  the 
viewer  and  reader  of  the  media  and  seek 
to  appraise  the  prospects  for  the  surviva¬ 
bility  of  a  free  and  independent  media  by 
the  year  2000. 
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will  be  at 

ANM/RI 

The  ANPA/RI  show  in  Atlantic  City,  June 
16-20.  Di-Acro  will  be  in  Booth  1135,  with  its 
complete  line  of  direct  printing  plate  prep¬ 
aration  equipment  and  saddles. 

DI-ACRO  fjJJoUDAILLE 

Di-Acro  Division  Houdaille  Industries.  Inc. 

4106  Eighth  Avenue.  Lake  City,  Minn.  55041 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 


«» 


Carla’s  cUp8 


Take  a  free  trip  .  . . 

Curious  about  the  continuing  controver¬ 
sy  over  freebies  and  free  press  trips,  I 
asked  around  news  circles  and  found  this 
questionable  practice  still  continuing!  We 
thought  the  word  was  out  now  that  press 
junkets  were  no-no’s  in  journalistic  eth¬ 
ics.  British  Airways,  for  example,  sent 
E  &  1’  a  picture  of  12  men  and  six  women 
who  this  spring  accepted  an  all-expenses- 
paid,  five-day  trip  to  England,  compli¬ 
ments  of  the  airlines,  and  the  British 
Tourist  Authority. 

When  questioned  for  details.  Bob 
Juppe’,  P.R.  manager  for  British  Aii-ways, 
said,  “Of  course  it  was  a  press  junket.  But 
it  was  all  legal.  It  was  approved  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  And  it  was  com¬ 
pletely  free  to  the  writers  and  editors. 
Pan  am  and  TWA  did  a  smilar  one  to 
England  just  before  ours.”  (One  editor  on 
the  British  Airways  trip  said,  “Just  be¬ 
tween  you  and  me.  Pan  Am  and  TWA  got 
the  cream  of  the  crop  of  journalists.”) 

The  idea  was  to  show  that  “Britain  is 
okay,  despite  bad  publicity  it  received  ear¬ 
lier  this  year,”  said  Juppe’. 

Juppe’s  release  said  the  purpose  of  the 
trip  was  to  provide  “New  England  and 
New’  York  area  journalists  with  an  on- 
the-spot  inspection  of  what  the  country 
will  have  in  store  for  the  American  tour¬ 
ist  this  year.” 

Jack  Burkam,  TWA  press  relations,  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  TWA  did  fly  a  group  of 
newsmen  to  England  this  spring.  He  said 
it  w’as  on  a  government  order.  The  British 
government  petitioned  the  CAB  if  it 
would  okay  the  trips  by  various  airlines 
to  England  to  combat  negative  stories  on 
the  economic  situation  there.  It  was  a  rare 
trip,  he  said,  recalling  a  New  York  Daily 
News  travel  writer  and  several  freelancers 
who  went.  The  reason  writers  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  weren’t  invited  to  go 
was  because  “the  prime  market  for  En¬ 
gland  is  the  East  Coast.”  Most  airlines 
have  three  flights  daily  from  New  York  to 
London,  whereas  Los  Angeles  has  one 
flight  to  London.  “In  most  cases,  the  only 
time  we  can  take  passengers  at  no  charge 
is  on  an  innaugural  flight,”  he  said. 

♦  *  * 

And  what  kind  of  stories  were  WTitten 
about  the  trip  to  England  by  the  journal¬ 
ists,  if  any?  Do  you  feel  obligated  to 
write  a  story  if  you  go  on  one  of  these 
trips?  And  if  so,  do  you  say  good  things 
about  what  you  see  ? 

Don  McKee,  editor  of  the  Montclair 
(N.J.)  Times,  a  weekly,  said,  “They  were 
real  nice  about  it.  They  didn’t  ask  us  to 
write  anything.  I  told  them  before  I  went 
that  I’d  tell  it  like  I  saw  it.”  And  how  did 
he  see  it?  “Well,  so  far  since  I’ve  been 
back.  I’ve  written  three  stories  on  it.  The 
first  was  on  the  gasoline  shortage  and 
how  it’s  not  really  a  problem  there  any¬ 
more.  The  second  story  was  on  the  very 
good  service  we  received  at  the 
Athenaeum  Hotel,  just  as  good  as  the  last 
time  I  went  out  of  my  own  pocket.”  And 
McKee  said  his  third  story  compared  the 
government  in  the  English  town  of 
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Brighton  they  visited  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  his  own  town  of  Montclair. 
Brighton  had  already  undergone  a  charter 
change  and  Montclair  is  in  the  process. 
What  did  McKee  like  about  the  trip?  “The 
pubs  and  nice  restaurants.”  He  said,  “I’d 
go  on  one  again.  I’d  never  been  on  one 
before.  It  depends  on  the  circumstances.” 

He  said  he  was  one  of  about  15  newspa¬ 
pers  represented.  When  I  tried  to  contact 
another  participant  on  the  trip,  I  was  told 
that  Roger  MacGuigan,  who  was  listed  as 
being  with  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Regis¬ 
ter,  had  retired  at  least  several  years  ago. 
Then  I  chatted  with  Ginnie  Wood,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Qunicy  (Mass.)  Patriot 
l.edger,  who  said,  “Everybody  has  been 
writing  about  some  part  of  the  trip.”  Her 
first  story  was  to  appear  Monday,  June 
17,  in  the  women’s  section  “on  an  inn  in 
the  Cottswald  they  took  us  to.”  Then  she 
plans  to  do  a  story  on  how  strict  England 
is  on  taxi  drivers  before  they  are  licen.sed 
to  drive.  “It  was  fantastic.  Everybody  is 
always  taking  care  of  you  so  well.  They 
just  knock  themselves  out.”  She  said  she 
also  plans  to  freelance  some  stories  about 
the  trip  to  other  publications. 

Another  participant,  Milton  Bass, 
amusements  editor  of  the  Pittsfield 
(Mass.)  Bershire  Eagle,  said  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  three  pieces  so  far  in  his  regular 
column  on  the  British  trip  “to  show  En¬ 
gland  is  still  there,”  he  said.  He  wrote  a 
humorous  bit  about  “a  bunch  of  Germans 
who  were  standing  on  T.  S.  Elliot’s  grave 
at  Westminster  Abbey.” 

Bass  said,  “For  most  of  the  journalists 
on  the  trip,  it  was  their  first  junket.  They 
were  so  overwhelmed  at  how  nice  every¬ 
one  was.  It  was  an  interesting  five  days. 
Some  kept  taking  up  purses  for  the  bus- 
boys,  the  drivers,  etc.”  It  wasn’t  Bass’  first 
junket.  “I  go  on  about  two  big  ones  a 
year.  It  was  Hamburg  in  April.  Lufthansa 
took  us  writers  to  the  opening  of  a  new 
hotel,  the  Loew’s  Hamburg  Plaza,”  he 
said. 

“I’ve  never  copped  out.  I  always  try  to 
write  about  interestng  things,  without 
making  it  a  payoff.  I  know  there’s  a  con¬ 
troversy  over  w’hether  these  press  trips 
are  payoffs,  and  whether  they  are  valid. 
But  the  television  networks  do  it  all  the 
time — to  Hollywood  and  New  York,  and 
the  movie  studios,  hotels,  restaurants  and 
all  the  governments  do  it.  Travel  writers 
are  well-organized  in  these  things,”  said 
Bass. 

“I  love  London  and  I  think  England  is 
great,  so  it  would  be  hard  for  me  not  to 
see  the  positive  things  in  the  country. 
Although  there  is  a  lot  of  puff  to  travel 
writing,  it’s  worthwhile  for  the  readers 
who  travel. 

Bass  said  he  thinks  a  writer  should 
indicate  who  paid  for  the  trip.  In  this 
instance,  he  said,  “I  mentioned  that  Brit¬ 
ish  Airways  took  a  group  of  us  over  in 
my  story.” 

^  iji 

Disclaimers  are  in  order 

Frank  W.  Wylie,  public  relations  man¬ 
ager,  Chrysler  Motors  Corp.,  would  agree. 

EDITOR 


He  said  recently  he  thinks  a  type  of  dis¬ 
claimer  should  appear  in  print,  either  in  a 
box  above  or  high  in  the  story.  He  gave 
an  exemplary  wording:  “Travel  and  lodg¬ 
ing  for  the  Daily  Gazette  reporter  at  the 
.\BC  preview  were  provided  by  the  ABC 
Company.”  This  should  be  done,  he  said, 
by  media  who  cover  certain  events  for 
which  they  cannot  afford  tran.sportation. 

To  reduce  the  number  of  junkets,  Wyle 
suggests  that  several  paragraphs  should 
be  included  in  a  press  invitation,  such  as: 

“As  each  month  passes,  an  increasing 
number  of  newspapers,  radio-tv  stations 
and  other  publications  adopt  new  policies 
concei’ning  travel,  and  assume  full  costs 
for  travel  and  lodging.  If  your  paper, 
publication  or  station  is  in  this  group  we 
shall  be  happy  to  make  flight  and  hotel 
arrangements  and  bill  you  directly. 

“Some  may  prefer  to  make  all  arrange¬ 
ments  themselves.  If  this  is  the  case, 
please  let  us  know  that  you  are  coming 
and  we  will  provide  you  with  all  the 

necessary  credentials  for  the  news  ses¬ 

sions. 

“If  your  paper,  station  or  publication  is 
one  which  allows  the  organization  holding 
the  news  conference  to  defray  the  cost  of 
travel  and  lodging,  we  will  make  all 
necessary  arrangements.” 

<t>  <1  * 

Washington  Post  hosts  big  party 

The  Washington  Post,  minus  Katharine 
Graham,  appeared  to  be  the  star  of  its 
own  party  it  hosted  for  the  American 
Booksellers  Association  (ABA)  last  week 
on  its  sun  deck.  Authors  and  book  store 
buyers  asked  each  other,  “Which  one  is 
Bob  Woodward  and  w’hich  is  Carl  Bern¬ 
stein?”  The  two  mingled  with  the  pub¬ 
lishing  crowd,  talking  and  nibbling  free 
steak-on-a-stick  and  shrimp,  and  disap¬ 
peared  to  write  a  story  together  in  the 
newsroom. 

Editor  Ben  Bradlee  was  at  one  end  of 
the  terrace,  while  his  reporter  Sally  Quinn 
dinged  to  Dick  Cavett,  talk  show  host 
w’ho  is  now  author  of  an  autobiography. 
Sally  is  telling  people  she  is  doing  a  book 
on  her  CBS  experience.  “Television  was  so 
vicious,”  Sally  told  me.  “Newspaper  peo¬ 
ple  are  so  much  nicer.”  I  mentioned  a 
descriptive  feature  she  did  for  the  Style 
Section  on  ballet  artist  Rudolph  Nureyev. 
“I  told  it  the  way  I  saw  him.  He  has  a 
great  fanny,  and  that’s  the  first  thing 
women  notice  about  him,”  she  said. 

Sally  also  seemed  to  pay  a  lot  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  Robert  Bedford,  a  popular  attrac- 
(Contimied  on  page  74) 
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The  biisiness  of  Lederle 
is  saving  lives. 


That’s  why 

we  made  it  a  big  business. 

If  we  weren’t  big,  many  of  the  drugs  your  doctor  prescribes  every 
day  might  still  be  undeveloped. 

Because  it  takes  millions— more  important,  a  willingness  to  risk 
millions— to  fight  disease.  Because  for  every  successful  drug  available 
today,  there  are  expensive  failures— drugs  that  looked  great  on  paper, 
but  never  got  out  of  the  laboratory. 

Today,  it’s  fashionable  to  attack  bigness.  When  it  exceeds  its 
bounds,  it  should  be  attacked.  But  when  it  results  in  life-saving 
antibiotics,  or  the  pioneering  of  an  oral  polio  vaccine  that  took  more 
than  15  years  and  $16,000,000— or  this  country’s  only  production  of  the 
important,  but  rarely  needed.  Rocky  Mountain  Spotted  Fever  vaccine— 
a  little  understanding  would  be  very  nice.  After  all,  we’re  only  human. 

To  learn  more  about  the  benefits  of  Lederle’s  bigness,  call  Paul 
Stessel,  (914)  735-5000. 

Call  collect.  We  think  you  ought  to  hear  both  sides. 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES 


A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York  10965 
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The,  . 
evolution 
IS  over. 

The,  . 
revolution 
IS  here. 


Its  here. 

SunCom  s  bold  new  total  systems  approach  to 
pre-press  technology  makes  even  yesterdays 
methods  as  outmoded  as  hand-set  type 

We  declare  the  evolution  over  The  revolution  s 
here 

Brash  statement"?  We  base  it  on  two  facts  One, 
Sun  has  subplied  the  graphic  arts  industry  since 
the  1840  s  We  ve  been  part  of  its  evolutionary 
progress 

Two,  we  are  committed  to  the  most  revolutionary 
turnkey  package  of  advanced  electro-optical 
and  digital  pre-press  systems  available 

Its  here  Now  SunCom  offers  hardware  and 
software  that  give  you  unparalleled  speed  and 
accuracy  in  conTol  of  the  editorial  production 
cycle,  through  typesetting 

We  start  with  an  analysis  of  your  operation  Design 
a  system  to  fill  your  needs.  Install  it  Then  back 
It  up  with  thorough  system  support. 

We  can  give  you  everything  starting  with  our 
basic  hyphenation-justification  package  Or 
inierface  with  equipment  you  already  have 

Our  SunEdit  300  systenis,  teamed  with  the  IBM 
1130  computer  provide  multi  I  Ocapability, 
simultaneous  input  from  paper  tape  keyboards 
optical  scanners  '  OCR  .  wire  service  and  or  videi^ 
display  terminals  VDT ..  with  simultanecus'output 
to  phot( 'Composers  proof  printers  or  VDT  s 

Our  SunSetter  CRT  phototypesetters  can  grow 
from  60  to  100  pica  line  lengths.  Mixed  faces  and 
point  sizes  4'  to  96  point,  speeds  to  1.000 
newspaper  I  pm 

SunCom  total  tirnkey  S/Stems  Analysis 
Installation.  Training  System  support  for  both 
hardware  and  software 

SunCom  Systems  The  future  is  new 

For  information  contact  Samuel  B  Cole  M 


w  SunCom  Systems  Division 

Division  of  Sun  Chemical  Corp 
8  Capitol  Street  Nashua  New  Hampshire  03060 
603-883-9331 
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newspaper  is  not  ready  to  start  at  this 
level,  the  TFI  (text  formatted  indices) 
system  can  be  used  as  the  first  step  in 
information  search  and  retrieval,  with  a 
later  expansion  to  Context. 

Small  newspapers 

For  those  newspapers  having  a  daily 
circulation  under  25,000,  who  use  paper 
tapes,  OCR,  on/line  systems  or  other,  for 
the  input  of  data,  there  is  the  capability 
of  sending  part  or  all  of  each  day’s  data 
to  an  associated  paper  where  it  can  be 
stored  on  a  Context  system.  This  makes  it 
possible  to  store,  search  and  retrieve  in¬ 
formation  that  has  been  collected  for  a 
number  of  small  newspapers  that  cover  a 
wide  area. 

Text  formatted  indices  system 

For  those  small  newspapers  not  able  to 
use  the  Context  system  immediately,  the 
TFI  system  can  be  the  first  step  in  setting 
up  an  automated  morgue  retrieval  system. 
The  text  formatted  indices  system  was 
developed  by  EXXON  to  create  a  com¬ 
puter-generated  index  on  microfilm,  con¬ 
taining  references  to  books,  newspaper  ar¬ 
ticles,  reports  and  other  documentation. 
Whenever  a  new  article  is  to  be  listed  in 
the  index,  its  title,  by-line,  date,  page 
location  and  the  keywords  that  have  been 
extracted  from  it  to  summarize  its  con¬ 
tents  are  assembled  along  with  similar 
information  or  other  articles  to  be  index¬ 
ed.  The  system  takes  this  new  input,  in¬ 
serts  the  new  items  into  the  old  index  and 
produces  a  new  updated  index  on  mi¬ 
crofilm.  The  system  can  also  put  a  thesau¬ 
rus  of  key-synonyms  in  the  index,  making 
searches  easier  and  more  likely  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  Searches  of  the  index  can  be 
made  more  precise  by  seeing  if  two  or 
more  words  or  items  in  the  index  refer  to 
the  same  article,  the  Bollian  search  capa¬ 
bility. 

TFI  system 

The  TFI  system,  then,  creates  an  index 
as  often  as  needed  so  that  the  index  is 
always  up  to  date.  If  the  articles  referred 
to  by  the  system  are  on  microfilm,  the 
information  can  be  retrieved  even  more 
quickly.  The  microfilm  index  generated  by 
this  system  can  be  used  on  all  standard 
microfilm  readers  without  additional 
equipment. 

Ekronomical  system 

The  system  can  be  used  economically  by 
any  newspaper  since  the  paper  need  not 
buy  a  computer.  The  newspaper  sends  a 
weekly  or  monthly  list  of  all  articles  (and 
the  associated  information)  to  be  put  in 
the  index  to  Base,  Inc.  The  company  then 
updates  the  newspaper’s  current  index 
and  sends  the  newspaper  as  many  updated 
indexes  on  microfilm  as  often  as  needed. 

Context  and  TFI  systems  are  the  exclu¬ 
sive  products  of  Base,  Inc. 
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Search  pattern  via  VDT 
for  Context  system 

Each  day,  all  the  important  stories  are 
read  directly  from  the  paper  or  magnetic 
tapes  into  the  CONTEXT  System,  no  spe¬ 
cial  codes  or  commands  being  required.  An 
example  of  a  tennis  article  that  is  stored 
in  the  system  as  part  of  one  day’s  news  is 
shown. 

At  a  later  date,  one  of  the  newspaper 
staff  makes  a  search  to  see  if  there  were 
any  tennis  upsets  in  the  1974  French 
open.  Note  that  he  was  able  to  narrow  the 
search  by  adding  new  words  after  the 
original  search  on  the  words  “tennis 
1974”.  He  could  just  as  easily  have  made 
the  same  search  by  putting  the  words 
“French  open”  and  “upset”  on  the  same 
line  as  “tennis  1974”.  The  retrieval  of 
such  an  article  takes  only  a  few  seconds. 

Following  is  a  step  by  step  explanation 
of  how  a  retrieval  search  with  the  Con¬ 
text  system  is  done  on  a  video  display 
on/line  terminal. 

Reporter  enters  word  Search.  Then  en¬ 
ters  parameters  narrowed  by  Tennis  1974. 
The  answer  on  VDT  screen  shows  the 
number  of  references  for  1974.  Reporter 
enters  specific-French  Open.  Screen  shows 
number  of  references  for  French  Open. 
Reporter  enters  another  specific-Upset. 
Reply  shows  number.  Reporter  then  dis¬ 
plays  the  data  by  asking  for  visual.  Screen 
reveals  four  newspaper  items  with  all 
data  as  to  page,  column,  paragraph  and- 
line.  Reporter  then  requests  display  for 
item  #1.  Item  is  displayed. 

The  actual  first  paragraph  is  shown 
below  along  with  simulated  screen  data 
technique. 

♦SEARCH 
TENNIS  1974 

THE  NUMBER  OF  REFERENCES  IS  1021 
MODIFY  REQUEST  OR  TYPE  DISPLAY  OR  STOP 

FRENCH  OPEN 

THE  NUMBER  OF  REFERENCES  IS  28 
MODIFY  REQUEST  OR  TYPE  DISPLAY  OR  STOP 

UPSET 

THE  NUMBER  OF  REFERENCES  IS  4 
MODIFY  REQUEST  OR  TYPE  DISPLAY  OR  STOP 

DISPLAY 

1  6/6/74  page  29  . .  .col  5  . . .  par  I 

2  6/7/74  page  36  ...  col  3 

3  6/8/74  page  32  . . .  col  2  . . .  par  I  . . .  line  3 

4  6/8/74  page  32... col  2... par  2 

TO  DISPLAY  TYPE  NONE.  ALL  OR  SOME  AND 

NUMBER 

♦SOME 

I 

6/6/74  29  5  1 

SMITH  UPSET  BY  JAPANESE 

PARIS,  June  6  (AP)  —  Jun  Kamiwa- 
sumi,  Japan’s  top-ranked  player,  elimi¬ 
nated  Stan  Smith,  3-6,  6-4,  8-6,  in  a  major 
first-round  upset  today  in  the  French  open 
tennis  tournament. 

EDI 


Fol  bill  signed 
into  law  by  N.Y. 
Governor  Wilson 

New  York  Governor  Wilson  signed  into 
law  May  29  the  Marino-Taylor  Freedom 
of  Information  Measure. 

The  bill,  which  has  been  widely  hailed 
as  the  “sunshine  bill”,  opens  most  govern¬ 
mental  records  to  public  scrutiny. 

Following  the  Governor’s  approval  of 
the  bill.  Senator  Marino  said,  “This  legis¬ 
lation  provides  the  single  most  important 
advance  in  curbing  secrecy  in  state  and 
local  government  in  this  era.  The  people 
of  the  State  of  New  York  will  now  have 
access,  directly  and  through  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  media,  to  the  information  on 
state  government  which  they  have  always 
been  entitled.  The  law  also  includes  prohi¬ 
bitions  against  the  disclosure  of  informa¬ 
tion  that  would  violate  the  rights  of  pri¬ 
vacy  enjoyed  by  all  Americans.” 

Marino  noted  that  the  bill  recognizes 
that  “government  is  the  public’s  business” 
and  that  the  “public  represented  by  a  free 
news  media  should  have  unimpaired  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  records  of  government.”  Mar¬ 
ino  continued,  “The  new  law  guarantees 
the  people’s  right  to  know  the  process  of 
government  decision  making  and  provides 
them  with  the  documents  and  statistics 
leading  to  determinations  that  are  basic  to 
our  government.”  This  bill  is  designed  to 
insure  that  basic  governmental  informa¬ 
tion  is  not  shrouded  with  a  cloak  of  secre¬ 
cy  or  confidentiality. 

Under  the  measure,  as  approved  by  the 
Governor,  the  public  and  media  are 
afforded  access  to  the  basic  information  of 
state  government : 

— ^final  opinions  of  all  agencies  of  gov¬ 
ernment  including  the  statistical  and  fac¬ 
tual  information  which  led  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  policy  as  well  as  the  votes 
and  opinions  of  individual  members  of  the 
agency 

— policy  statements  adopted  by  an  agen¬ 
cy,  including  the  statistical  and  factual 
information  which  led  to  the  development 
of  the  policy 

— minutes  of  meetings  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  body  of  any  agency  of  government 

— internal  or  external  audits  made  by 
or  for  any  agency  of  government 

— administrative  staff  manuals  and  in¬ 
structions  prepared  by  various  agencies 
of  the  government 

— police  blotters  created  during  the 
process  of  booking  a  suspect  although  in¬ 
vestigatory  records  are  not  made  available 

— payroll  data  concerning  all  public  em¬ 
ployees 

•Agencies  are  required  to  make  copies  of 
public  documents  available  for  a  fee  to  be 
set  by  the  agency  or  the  Committee  on 
Access  to  Public  Documents  set  up  by  the 
new  law.  The  Committee  on  Access  to 
Public  Documents  consists  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Office  of  Local  Government, 
the  Director  of  the  Budget  and  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  Office  of  General  Serv¬ 
ices,  as  well  as  four  public  members 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  two  of  whom 
must  be  representatives  of  the  media. 
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Why  have 

these  newspapers  selected 
the  VideoSetter? 


Oakland  Tribune 
Michigan  City  News-Dispatch 
Fremont  News-Messenger 
Reno  Gazette 
Passaic  Herald-News 
Ft.  Collins  Coloradoan 
Toronto  Sun 
Salinas  Californian 
Oceanside  Blade-Tribune 
Fresno  Guide 
Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner 
Watertown  Times 
Poughkeepsie  Journal 
Casper  Star-Tribune 
Waterbury  Republican-American 
Redwood  City  Tribune 
Santa  Fe  New  Mexican 


Washington  Star-News 
San  Diego  Union-Tribune 
Myers  Publishing  Co. 

Media  Methods 

Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel 

Fargo  Forum 

Wilmington  News-Journal 
Beaver  Dam  Citizen 
Twin  Falls  Times-News 
Centralia  Chronical 
Valparaiso  Vidette-Messenger 
El  Paso  Times 
Sioux  Falls  Argus  Leader 
Glens  Falls  Post-Star 
Winchester  Star 
Cumberland  News-Times 
New  London  Day 


Because  only  the  VideoSetter®  offers  ultra  high  speed,  reliability, 
economy,  quality,  and  flexibility  —  at  a  low  price.  From  a  myriad 
of  on-line  and  off-line  input  systems,  the  VideoSetter  is  producing 
400  lines  of  mixed  composition  —  minute  by  minute,  day  after  day 
—  for  large,  medium  and  small  dailies. 

VideoSetter  installations  are  solving  some  of  the  same  production 
problems  you  face  daily  —  late-breaking  stories,  coverage  of  the 
latest  sports  (complete  with  box  scores),  classified  deadlines  and 
full  and  complete  runs  of  the  NYSE  and  AMEX.  Your  editorial 
department  will  be  amazed  at  how  quickly  they  see  proofs. 

For  an  update  on  how  VideoSetter  can  solve  your  production 
problems  ask  your  Compugraphic  Daily  Newspaper  Division 
Sales  Representative,  or  call  the  Compugraphic  office  nearest  you. 


compugraphic 

80  Industrial  Wav.  Wilmington,  Massachusetts  01887  /  Phone  16171  944-6555 


SALES  AND  SERVICE  OFFICES:  •  ATLANTIC:  1901  North  Moore  Street,  Rosslyn,  Virginia  22209, 
(703)  525-1078  •  NEW  YORK  METRO:  2  Pennsylvania  Plaza,  New  York,  New  York  10001,  (212) 
730-4444  •  SOUTH  ATLANTIC:  2305  Parklake  Drive  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30345.  (404)  934-5222 
•  CENTRAL:  3106  Des  Plaines  Ave,,  Des  Plaines,  Illinois  60018,  (312)  298-5140  •  MID-AMERICA: 
Fourth  and  State  Streets,  2  Gateway  Center,  Kansas  City,  Kansas  66101,  (913)  371-8200  •  SOUTH 
CENTRAL:  Carillon  Plaza  East  1301  Preston  Road,  Dallas,  Texas  75420,  (214  )  661-8940  •  PACIFIC: 
2908G  Oregon  Court,  Torrance,  California  90503,  (213)  320-5780  •  NORTHWEST:  Centennial  Building, 
No.  25  1(X)  Second  N.E.,  Bellevue,  Washington  98004,  (206)  454-9798 


Carious  clips 
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tion  with  his  buttoned-down  shirt  and 
tousled  blond  hair.  And  “Laughing  All  the 
Way”  author  Barbara  Hower  also  man¬ 
aged  to  engage  Bedford  in  a  brief  conver¬ 
sation,  while  Jules  Witcomb  cornered  the 
short,  boyish  Cavett  with:  “Remember 
me  ?  I  was  on  your  show  a  few  years 
ago.”  Redford  later  hustled  down  the 
street  with  Woodward,  his  counterpart  he 
is  understudying  for  the  movie  version  of 
“All  the  President’s  Men.”  They  were 
followed  by  the  usual  paparazzi. 

Columnist  Art  Buchwald  shared  his  wit 
at  the  party,  and  Ralph  Nader  was  pleas¬ 
ant.  Tom  Wilson,  creator  of  the  comic 
strip  “Ziggy,”  syndicated  internationally 
in  78  dailies  and  67  weeklies,  offered  Nad¬ 
er  the  use  of  “Ziggy”  in  his  consumer 
crusade.  Most  of  Nader’s  involvements  are 
causes  which  are  out  to  protect  the  “little 
guy.”  And  “Ziggy”  is  kind  of  a  loser, 
Wilson  said.  The  Better  Business  Bureau 
adopted  “Ziggy”  who  is  depicted  holding 
a  torch,  representing  the  “put-upon”  pub¬ 
lic — the  screwed  consumers.  Wilson  does 
his  drawings  out  of  Cleveland.  He  is  syn¬ 
dicated  by  Universal  Press;  Sheed  & 
Ward,  Inc.  publish  his  comic  drawing 
books. 


^  Coming  back  from  the  party,  I  ran 
^  into  one-time  newspaper  reporter  Robert 
^  Slatzer,  author  of  Pinnacle’s  “The  Life 

Kand  Curious  Death  of  Marilyn  Monroe.” 
He  claims  to  have  been  a  husband  for  a 
i  week  to  the  late  Monroe,  whose  death  he 
claims  was  related  somehow  to  her  rela- 
i  tionship  with  the  late  Robert  F,  Kennedy. 

!  He  reportedly  sold  a  serialization  of  the 
I  first  couple  of  chapters  of  the  book  for 
I  $2,500  to  The  National  Star,  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch’s  new  weekly  tabloid  out  of  New  York, 
which  is  now  selling  over  2  million  copies, 
i  Slatzer  charges  Midnight,  a  tabloid  with 
;  screaming  headlines,  and  a  competitor, 

!  The  National  Insider,  a  sister  publication 
I  to  The  National  Tattler,  with  duplicating 
I  pictures  from  his  book.  Slatzer,  who  has  a 
journalism  degree  from  Ohio  State  Uni- 
I  versity,  said  he  was  a  reporter  for  the 
Marion  Star  and  a  feature  writer  for  the 
Columbus  Dispatch,  Scripps  Howard  News¬ 
papers  and  the  old  New  York  Journal 
I  American.  He  says  Norman  Mailer  will 
mention  him  in  his  next  book  on  Marilyn. 
Jimmy  HofFa,  who  was  at  the  ABA  con¬ 
vention  autographing  copies  of  his  book, 
said  he  read  Slatzer’s  book,  which  touches 
on  the  Hoffa-RFK  relationship.  “You 
ought  to  be  a  detective  instead  of  a  movie 
producer  and  author,”  HofFa  told  Slatzer. 
Slatzer’s  movies  include  “Big  Foot,”  star¬ 
ring  John  Carradine,  Chris  Mitchem  and 
the  late  Joi  Lansing.  Slatzer  said  he  had 
body  guards  with  him  w'hen  he  was  pall 
bearer  at  Lansing’s  funeral  because  of 
threats  on  his  life  if  he  wrote  his  book  on 
Marilyn  Monroe.  And  he  still  fears  for  his 
life  since  the  publishing  date  June  1,  the 
day  Marilyn  would  have  been  48.  Slatzer 
I  says  he’s  47.  In  Hollywood,  he  is  also 
'  noted  for  putting  out  ABC’s  “The  Great 
Outdoors,”  a  hunting  and  fishing  series, 
and  a  special  on  the  racing  Unser  broth¬ 
ers. 
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This  8''  magnetic  disc  and  Shaffstall  get  rid  of  messy 
paper  tape  forever . . .  records  8  hours  of  wire  . . . 
and  retrieves  any  story  in  less  than  12  seconds 


Imagine  the  sheer  luxury,  not  to 
mention  the  economy,  of  retriev¬ 
ing  and  editing  a  wire  service 
story  without  ever  having  to  touch 
an  inch  of  paper  tape.  Which  is 
what  you  can  do  when  you  have 
a  Shaffstall  magnetic  disc  system 
electronically  recording  wire 
service  for  you. 

When  the  editing  terminal 
retrieves  the  story  from  the  disc, 
there  are  no  mistakes  such  as  the 
errors  that  frequently  occur  with 
paper  tape  readers.  All  you  do  is 
dial  the  story  number.  Never 
again  will  you  waste  time  cutting, 
rolling  and  pegging  paper  tape. 

One  Shaffstall  magnetic  disc 
can  record  200,000  characters 


without  error  or  breakdown — no 
capstan  trouble  with  a  magnetic 
disc  system.  Even  “raw”  material 
savings  is  substantial.  Discs  may 
be  used  over  and  over  again — up 
to  a  fantastic  one  billion  charac¬ 
ters!  Switch  from  a  mountain  of 
paper  tape  to  a  simple  8"  mag¬ 
netic  disc  in  less  than  one  day. 
Save  time,  money  and  tempers. 
Phone  or  send  for  our  Bulletin  . 


Shaffstall  Equipment,  Inc 

5149  East  65th  Street  •  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46220 
Phone  (317)  251-1476 


$61  miUion  spent 
by  Media  General 
in  plant  program 

A  capital  improvement  program  involv¬ 
ing  the  expenditure  of  $61  million  for 
Media  General  plants  will  taper  off  after 
this  year,  president  Allan  S.  Donnahoe 
has  advised  shareholders  in  the  Rich¬ 
mond-based  newspaper  publishing  compa¬ 
ny. 

Two  major  projects — a  new  plant  and 
office  building  for  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune  and  Times  and  expansion  of  the 
Garfield,  N.J.  mill  of  Garden  State  Paper 
Company — are  costing  nearly  $21  million 
this  year.  The  program  for  1975  is  now 
budgeted  at  merely  $2.7  million. 

In  four  years  (1972-75)  Media  General 
will  have  made  capital  expenditures  total¬ 
ling  $43.6  million,  with  debt  payments  of 
$17.8  million.  The  entire  program,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Donnahoe,  is  being  financed 
from  cash  flow  and  other  internal  sources. 

The  only  major  outlay  in  the  future  is 
for  a  new  plant  for  the  Winston-Salem 
newspapers  but  no  timetable  has  been  set 
for  it. 

The  expansion  at  Garfield  will  necessi¬ 
tate  the  shutdown  of  one  newsprint  ma¬ 
chine  for  several  weeks  in  the  third  quar¬ 
ter  of  this  year.  New  equipment  will  add 
60,000  tons  of  capacity. 

Media  General  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Mexican  government 
to  construct  a  38,500-ton  newspaper  recy¬ 
cling  plant  in  that  country.  Ownership  of 
the  plant  will  be  split  between  PIPSA  (a 
government-controlled  agency)  with  51% 
and  Media  General,  with  49%. 

In  1973  the  principal  revenues  of  Media 
General  Inc.  came  from  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  ($68.9  million)  and  newsprint 
paper  sales  ($42.1  million). 

• 

Use  of  Second-Class 
mail  slips  to  5.4% 

A  new  national  survey  shows  the  over¬ 
all  percentage  of  newspaper  circulation  in 
the  Second-Class  mails  has  dropped  from 
6.2%  in  the  1970  survey  to  5.4%  in  1973. 

The  largest  number  of  papers  using  the 
mails  are  newspapers  under  5,000  daily 
circulation.  The  figure  is  more  than  30%. 
Newspapers  of  5,000  to  10,000  circulation 
depend  on  the  mail  for  more  than  20%  of 
their  circulation. 

ANPA  attributes  the  decline  in  mail 
deliveries  to  “skyrocketing  postal  rate 
costs  and  deteriorating  service.” 

• 

UPI  relocates  Ky.  HQ 

United  Press  International  completed 
the  relocation  of  its  main  Kentucky  news 
headquarters  from  Louisville  to  Frank¬ 
fort,  the  state  capital.  May  20, 1974. 

UPI  will  continue  to  operate  a  bureau 
in  Louisville  but  Michael  Willard  state 
news  editor  will  direct  statewide  coverage 
from  Frankfort. 


If  srou*re  curious  about 
the  quality  printine 
you  can  eet  from 
Dahterens  and  Direct 
Litboeraphy.  write  us. 
We*li  send  you  a 
month*s  subscription 
to  a  4-plate  wide 
and  /or  2-plate  wide 
and  let  you  see  for 
yourself. 


The  daily  papers  will  be  printed  with  a  440  plate.  The 
circulation?  You  can  look  it  up  in  the  SR&D  but . . . 
it  won’t  tell  you  much.  Down  in  Bogata,  Colombia,  Don 
Luis  Cano  is  running  300,000  impressions  on  a  680  plate 
and  for  all  Don  Luis  or  Dahlgren  Manufacturing  know, 
the  plates  might  run  twice  as  long. 

Who  makes  lithographic  plates?  Practically 
everybody.  For  that  free  subscription  to  two  papers 
that  are  running  direct  lithography,  write  Bob  King 
(address  below)  or  call  him,  toll  free,  800-527-4684  from 
anywhere  except  New  York. 


Dahlgren  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 
726  Regal  Row 
Dallas,  Texas  75247 
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Offbeat  page  1  features 
catch-on  at  Chi  Tribune 

By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 


Take  an  ideal  situation  for  a  reporter: 
You  get  an  interesting  idea  for  a  feature. 
But  it’s  going  to  involve  some  digging  .  .  . 
talking  with  a  bunch  of  people.  Maybe 
even  some  traveling. 

You  approach  your  editor.  And  he’s  ec¬ 
static  over  the  idea.  And  you  get  the 
assignment,  plus  two  weeks  to  do  it.  Then 
it  appears  on  Page  One  of  your  metropoli¬ 
tan  paper,  and  you  have  the  satisfaction 
of  more  reader  reaction  than  you’ve  ever 
dreamed  possible. 

This  is  what  has  been  happening  with 
a  number  of  general  assignment  reporters 
at  the  Chicago  Tribune  since  January  21 
when  the  first  “Column  1”  feature  ap¬ 
peared.  And  it  continues  to  fill  the  entire 
left-hand  corner  column  of  the  Tribune 
every  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday.  It 
has  been  so  successful  and  everybody  is  so 
happy  with  it  that  they’re  considering 
running  it  five  days  a  week. 

Denis  Gosselin’s  project 

Denis  Gosselin,  special  features  editor, 
is  the  Trib  newsman  behind  the  project. 
He  has  used  about  35  reporters  to  date  to 
do  the  features,  or  about  half  the  report¬ 
ing  staff  at  the  Trib.  It’s  a  real  presti¬ 
gious  thing  for  a  reporter  to  get  a  Column 
1  assignment.  You’ve  got  some  length  to 
work  with  and  a  good  writer  isn’t  going  to 
get  trimmed.  And  you’re  guaranteed  on 
the  front  page. 

“Some  take  a  little  editing;  others 
more.  Some  give  me  a  draft  and  I  may 
say  ‘okay’  or  make  some  suggestions,” 
said  Gosselin.  Then  if  it’s  a  local  story  he 
turns  it  over  to  the  local  desk,  or  if  it’s 
from  a  correspondent,  it  goes  to  the  for¬ 
eign  desk.  He  has  run  10  national  stories 
(outside  the  Chicago  area),  10  foreign 
and  about  36  local. 

All  the  foreign  correspondents  have 
done  Column  1  stories.  Gwen  Morgan,  in 
London,  did  one  on  Grasse,  France,  the 
perfume  capital;  Phil  Caputo,  Rome,  was 
traveling  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  did  one  on 
American  ‘roughnecks’;  Arthur  Veysey, 
chief  of  the  London  bureau,  went  to  Scot¬ 
land  to  do  a  piece  on  Scotch  whiskey;  and 
Don  Kirk,  Far  East,  did  a  piece  on  blue 
collar  workers  in  Japan. 

“We  don’t  have  any  limit  on  expenses,” 
said  Gosselin.  “We  wouldn’t  send  someone 
around  the  world.  But  if  a  correspondent 
is  going  somewhere  on  a  foreign  news 
story.  I’ll  dream  up  a  Page  One  feature 
for  him  to  do  on  the  side.  We’re  budget¬ 
conscious  in  a  way,”  he  said. 

At  the  beginning,  most  of  the  feature 
ideas  were  Gosselin’s.  But  now  it’s  about 
50-50  his  and  the  reporters’.  “I  like  to  get 
ideas  from  reporters.  Maybe  they’re  out 
on  a  beat  and  make  a  notation  in  their 
notebooks  about  something  and  never  get 
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to  do  the  stories.  But  I  give  them  the 
chance. 

Ron  Yates  digs 

“I  want  the  styles  of  these  stories  as 
varied  as  possible,”  said  Gosselin.  Ron 
Yates’  stories  reflect  heavy  research,  care¬ 
ful  digging,  while  Ann  Keegan’s  are  off 
the  wall,  with  spontaneity,”  he  said. 

Ronald  Yates,  a  local  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter,  comes  up  with  his  own 
ideas.  “Tracing  family  tree  can  be  fun  .  .  . 
and  shocking”  is  one  that  took  him  to  Salt 
Lake  City  for  research.  He  found  ancestor 
hunting — a  big  thing  for  some — can  be 
quite  revealing.  So  did  his  readers,  many 
contacting  him  for  more  information.  So 
Yates  zeroxed  a  list  how  to  trace  your 
family  tree  and  sent  it  to  all  the  letter- 
writers. 

Then  a  Column  1  on  funerals  took 
Yates  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  to  talk  with  a 
man  building  a  20-story  mausoleum  in  the 
expanding  funeral  business.  And  in  anoth¬ 
er  feature,  Yates  went  to  the  1st  Annual 
World  Conference  on  Ancient  Astronauts 
where  he  was  intrigued  with  the  question, 
“Were  ancient  gods  really  astronauts?” 

Another  of  Yates’  Page  One  features 
appeared  last  week  on  a  subject  some  of 
his  readers  called  the  Trib  to  say  was 
“fascinating.”  It  was  on  the  philosophical 
fraternity  of  the  Rosicrucian,  which  took 
Yates  to  their  meetings.  The  cult  adver¬ 
tises  in  newspapers  and  magazines,  so 
Yates  sent  away  for  some  literature. 

‘Welcome  relier 

“Thank  God  you’re  just  not  putting  bad 
news  on  the  front  page  anymore!”  or  “It’s 
a  welcome  relief  from  the  troubles  of  the 
world!”  are  a  couple  of  the  enthusiastic 
reader  comments  the  Tribune  has  gotten 
since  running  Column  1,  said  Gosselin. 

Reporter  Ann  Keegan  generated  a  lot 
of  response  from  her  snappy  feature  on 
“Joe  Girard:  world’s  no.  1  car  salesman.” 

It  sent  a  lot  of  Chicago  Trib  readers  to 
Detroit  to  buy  a  car  from  Girard,  said 
Gosselin.  Girard  makes  $180,000  selling 
Chevies,  but  drives  a  Caddy,  and  Keegan 
so  captured  the  showcase  flavor  of  the 
man  that  you  might  have  thought  you 
were  right  there  with  him  and  you  were 
the  one  to  whom  he  was  selling. 

The  idea  for  the  Girard  story  originated 
with  Gosselin,  who  remembered  reading 
about  him  in  a  Detroit  newspaper  a  few 
years  ago.  Then  Girard’s  name  popped  up 
in  the  Trib’s  Action  Express  column  last 
year. 

“I’ve  had  very  few  stories  that  haven’t 
panned  out,”  said  Gosselin. 

He  tries  to  dream  up  some  topics  regu¬ 
larly,  make  a  big  list  of  ideas  and  possible 
writers.  Then  Gosselin  sits  down  with  the 
Tribune  city  editor.  Bill  Jones,  and  the 
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two  talk  about  whether  the  various  writ¬ 
ers  would  be  available.  Then  Gosselin 
scripts  out  the  basic  idea  of  the  story, 
assigns  it  and  gives  the  deadline.  In  the 
general  outline  of  what  Gosselin  is  looking 
for,  he  usually  tells  the  reporters  to  in¬ 
clude  as  many  anecdotes  as  they  can. 

For  example  reporter  David  Holmberg 
was  in  Utah  June  10  at  a  dinner  to  com- 
memmorate  the  opening  of  a  national  out¬ 
law  center,  and  he  naturally  is  on  the 
lookout  for  anecdotes  about  “bad  guys” 
from  the  past.  Butch  Cassidy’s  real  sister 
was  to  be  there,  along  with  actors  John 
Wayne  and  Robert  Redford. 

Four  kinds  of  stories 

Gosselin  is  looking  for  four  kinds  of 
stories  for  Column  1.  They  are: 

•  Interesting  people.  For  instance,  re¬ 
porter  John  Van  went  to  a  town  in  Iowa 
to  talk  with  Orville  Kelly,  a  man  dying  of 
cancer  who  formed  a  group  called  Make 
Today  Count,  whose  purpose  is  to  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  other  terminal  cases.  Van 
had  heard  of  this  unusual  man  and  sug¬ 
gested  the  piece. 

•  New  issues  to  explore.  Such  as  Yates’ 
story  on  innovations  in  the  funeral  busi¬ 
ness.  Or  Van’s  zany  one  on  the  future  of 
trash.  Or  Jack  Fuller’s  on  “Lawyers’ 
fees:  $50  an  hour  or  50  cents  a  week?”, 
the  controversy  over  prepaid  legal  serv¬ 
ice.  Or  Clarence  Page’s  look  at  Muham¬ 
mad  Speaks,  the  editorial  voice  of  the 
Muslims. 

•  Tidbits  or  sidelines  on  the  news  that 
every  reporter  gets  when  he’s  out  on  a 
story,  but  saves.  Such  as  an  indepth  look 
at  “Rats:  Most  despised  of  all  mammals,” 
a  detailed  story  by  Paul  Gapp,  Tribune 
urban  affairs  editor.  Gapp  leads  off  with: 
“There  are  as  many  rats  in  Chicago  as 
there  are  people — about  3.3  million.”  Then 
he  Agues  that  another  3.6  million  rats  live 
in  the  suburbs.  And  you  learn  things  you 
never  knew  about  rats,  those  tough,  agile 
and  durable  creatures  that  continue  to 
plague  man.  “We’ve  had  stories  on  rat 
bites  in  the  Trib,  but  never  an  explanato¬ 
ry  story  just  on  rats,”  says  Gosselin. 

Then  Gene  Siskel,  movie  critic,  did  a 
“tidbit”  on  the  Academy  Awards — 
whether  they  are  “fixed.”  In  Q-and-A 
style,  Siskel  informed  readers  just  who 
has  the  most  to  say  about  who  wins  these 
Oscars;  that  really,  it’s  mostly  run-of-the- 
mill  Hollywood  film  workers  who  vote, 
that  it  would  be  too  hard  to  “buy”  votes, 
and  Oscar  is  much  like  a  political  election 
in  that  the  voters  cast  their  ballots  for 
artistic  excellence,  personal  friendship, 
jealousy  and  hair  color. 

•  “I  wonder  about  this”  stories.  For 
instance,  Jim  Maeja,  auto  critic,  did  a 
Column  1  which  tegan:  “Ever  wonder 
about  how  a  new  car  is  named?  And 
Maeja  proceeded  to  tell  where  Ford  got 
the  name  Granada. 

The  first  month  this  italicized  paragra¬ 
ph  was  injected  in  Column  1  to  let  Trib 
readers  know  about  the  new  innovation: 
“There  is  more  to  news  than  what  hap¬ 
pened  yesterday.  There  are  trends  to  spot, 
interesting  people  to  meet,  fresh  ideas  to 
explore,  new  issues  to  explain.  That’s 
what  our  new  Column  1  feature  will  do. 
You’ll  find  it  right  here  each  Monday, 
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Smaller  ads  are  better, 
says  promotion  survey 

When  it  comes  to  promoting  home  deliv¬ 
ery  through  in-paper  advertising,  biggest 
is  not  always  best. 

That’s  what  a  study  by  the  New  York 
Times  on  160  difTerent  in-paper  ads  in 
nearly  700  insertions  indicated.  The  study 
of  promotion  ads,  all  with  coupons,  was 
based  on  the  efficiency  of  the  ads  in  gain¬ 
ing  response  during  1973. 

Put  together  in  a  booklet  showing  20 
ads  which  pulled  better  and  20  ads  which 
pulled  poorer,  the  study  showed  there  was 
no  evidence  to  indicate  superiority  be¬ 
tween  illustration  versus  all  type  ads  or 
art  versus  photo  ads.  Statistically,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  study,  the  differences  are 
not  especially  significant. 


Plotted  on  a  graph,  the  best  results  in 
the  Times  study  were  attained  during  the 
months  of  January,  February  and  Octo¬ 
ber,  while  March,  April,  May  and  June 
are  significant  slump  months. 

Increases  reach 

The  study  also  found  that  smaller  space 
ads  when  placed  several  times  increases 
the  reach.  Utilizing  a  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau  study,  the  times  study 
stated,  “.  .  .  an  advertiser  will  reach  84 
percent  of  the  audience  with  one  ad,  but 
will  reach  98  percent  of  the  audience  with 
five  ads.” 

It  said  that  newspaper  promoters  pass 
up  many  opportunities  to  get  in-paper 
space  when  they  think  only  in  terms  of 
large  space  units. 


But,  while  small  space  pulled  signifi¬ 
cantly,  it  is  not  necessarily  the  end  all. 
Said  the  study,  “.  .  .  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  the  better  pulling  ads  seem  to 
have  one  or  both  of  two  things  in  com¬ 
mon:  1.  A  good  idea,  and  2.  Simply  ex¬ 
pressed.” 

• 

Sarro  elected 

Ronald  Sarro,  a  reporter  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star-News,  has  been  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Press  Club  of  Washington, 
formerly  the  Women’s  National  Press 
Club,  which  until  three  years  ago  ad¬ 
mitted  only  women  to  membership.  Sarro 
became  the  first  male  president  of  the 
Club  when  he  defeated  Ann  Wood  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News  by  111  votes  to  67. 


BIGGER  IS  NOT  AL¬ 
WAYS  BEST— The  New 
York  Times  ran  this  ad 
twice.  As  a  3  column 
125  line  ad  it  rated  a 
7  efficiency  index.  But 
when  the  paper  cut  its 
size  down  to  three 
columns  by  100  lines,  it 
pulled  an  index  of  521, 
ranking  second  among 
40  ads  compared  in  a 
study. 
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BEST  IN-HOUSE  — This 
2  column  by  80  line  ad 
was  rated  the  most 
efficient  in-paper  space 
usage  for  the  New  York 
Times  during  1973.  Its 
efficiency  index  was  629 
among  some  40  ads 
compared  in  the  paper's 
promotion  study. 


What  was  significant  was  the  size  of 
the  ad  and  the  timing.  In  terms  of  effici¬ 
ency  (the  number  of  returns  obtained  per 
100  lines  of  advertising  space),  the  study 
found,  “The  smaller  sized  ads  were  con¬ 
siderably  more  efficient  in  producing  re¬ 
turns  (per  100  lines)  than  were  the 
larger  space  ads.” 

5  limes  as  efficient 

A  comparison  of  index  scores  indicated 
that  smaller  space  ads  were  more  than 
five  times  as  efficient  as  the  larger  ads, 
the  study  said.  It  also  revealed  that  the 
large  space  ads  were  37  percent  below 
average  and  the  small  space  ads  were  3^ 
times  above  average  in  producing  returns. 

Among  the  ads  selected,  11  full  page 
(2400  lines)  ads  rated  an  efficiency  index 
of  63  responses  per  100  lines.  While  smal¬ 
ler  four  column  ads  (1200  lines),  only 
received  an  index  of  37. 

Among  small  ads,  though,  the  smaller 
the  ad  the  better  the  response.  In  the 
study,  two  ads  running  at  2  column  and  50 
lines  received  an  efficiency  index  of  463. 
While  larger  ads  (3  col.  by  50,  2  col.  by 
75)  only  received  an  index  of  300-350. 

Timing,  the  study  indicated,  is  also  in¬ 
fluential  in  measuring  the  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  of  in-house  promotion.  According  to 
the  survey,  “Some  evidence  was  found  to 
indicate  that  there  are  seasonal  influences 
which  are  similar  to  those  found  in  the 
direct  mail  industry.” 


iiere%  looking 
at  you! 


How  do  you  look  through  the  eyes  of  your  readers 
and  non-readers  in  your  market  area?  Do  they  see  y<xi  as 
accurate,  interesting,  a  real  part  of  the  community? 

If  you’ve  made  some  changes  lately,  what  do 
they  think  of  them?  How  do  they  compare 
you  to  other  media? 

A  MARKETACnON  study 
by  Market  Opinion  Research 
can  tell  you  the  whole 
truth  about  who’s 
reading  you  and 
why.  It  gives 
you  in-depth 
demographics, 
usage  and  ratings 
of  retail  stores  for  your 
advertising  sales  prople,  v  ” 

plus  data  on  your  paper’s  public  Imagei^  ^ 

Improvement  b^ins  with  information.  Last  year, 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  and  other  newspapers  of  all  sizes 
In  more  than  25  markets  made  use  of  the 
data  and  analysis  from  a  MARKETACTION  study. 

Contact  Frederick  Currier  or  Dr.  Barbara  Bryant 
at  313  963-2414  for  further  information. 


MARKET  OPINION  RESEARCH 

28  West  Adams/Detroit,  Michigan  48226 
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Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade,  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
Evening  News,  and  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Post  Gazette.  The  Post  Gazette,  was  se¬ 
lected,  according  to  the  study  because  “it 
combines  the  innovation  of  a  six-column 
page  with  what  is  otherwise  traditional 
format.” 

The  three  modern  format  newspapers 
used  a  six-column  page,  horizontal  em¬ 
phasis  in  headlines  and  story  display.  The 
three  traditional  papers  used  vertical 
story  and  head  display  with  two  of  them 
in  eight-column  format.  According  to  the 
study,  none  of  the  six  pages  used  art  or 
photos  for  great  impact.  Another  point, 
the  modern  pages  contained  fewer  stories 
than  the  traditional  pages.  These  six  pa¬ 
pers  were  selected  from  more  than  100, 
originally  considered. 

The  pages  were  pretested  using  ficti¬ 
tious  nameplates  and  the  real  one.  The 
study  points  out  there  was  no  difference  in 
reaction.  For  convenience,  slides  of  the 
real  nameplates  were  used. 

Respondents  were  shown  the  newspa¬ 
pers  for  15  seconds  and  then  asked  to  rate 
the  newspaper  on  twenty  scales  which 
included:  evaluative  factors,  ethical  fac¬ 
tors,  stylistic  factors,  potency  factors,  and 
activity  factors. 

The  results  overwhelmingly  endorsed 
modern-format.  The  study  states  that 
overall,  “the  modern-format  pages  all 
were  ranked  higher  than  any  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  format  papers  by  respondents  in 
Louisville,  Loveland  and  Lansing.  In  Hat¬ 
tiesburg,  modern-format  pages  were  first 
and  second,  but  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
{Continued  on  page  82) 


Traditional  vs.  modern 
format  tested  by  ANPA 


four  cities  of  varying  sizes  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  for  both  sexes  and 
with  a  w’ide  range  of  ages. 

The  authors  conclude,  without  question, 
that  this  study  provides  a  “ringing  en¬ 
dorsement  for  newspapers  with  modern- 
formats.  “Readers  like  them,  and  the  con¬ 
cern  that  readers  might  consider  them 
sensational  to  the  point  of  being  unethical 
is  not  borne  out.” 

In  this  study,  the  professors  “set  out  to 
get  respondents  from  communities  of 
varj’ing  size  .  .  .  the  communities  selected 
were  Louisville,  Ky.,  a  large  city  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  Midwest  and  South;  Loveland, 
Colo.,  a  small  Rocky  Mountain  communi¬ 
ty;  Lansing,  Mich.,  a  medium-northern  in¬ 
dustrial  city,  and  Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  a 
small  southern  city.” 

The  study  was  conducted  to  get  samples 
of  all  sectors,  and  the  study  was  adminis¬ 
tered  to  “social,  civic,  and  religous  groups 
in  the  communities.”  There  were  228  re¬ 
spondents  in  Louisville,  225  in  Loveland, 
151  in  Lansing  and  183  in  Hattiesburg. 

Selected  newspapers 

Six  newspaper  front  pages  were  chosen 
for  the  test.  Three  were  typically  modern 
formats;  the  Niagara  (N.Y.)  Gazette,  the 
Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Journal,  and  the  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Post,  and  Times  Star,  The  other 
three  were  traditional  formats:  the 


A  person  isn’t  usually  judged  merely  by 
appearance.  A  book  can’t  always  be 
judged  by  its  jacket  design.  A  product 
can’t  always  be  defined  by  its  packaging. 

But,  it  seems  a  newspaper  can.  The 
front  page  of  a  newspaper  is  its  personal¬ 
ity.  Readers  are  persuaded  by  the  front 
page’s  first  impression.  .4nd,  according  to 
a  recent  study  sponsored  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Re¬ 
search  Center,  readers,  today,  “prefer 
modern  front-page  design.” 

Professors  J.  W.  Click  and  Guide  H. 
Stompel,  III,  of  the  Ohio  University 
School  of  Journalism  were  commissioned 
by  ,\NP.A.’s  Research  Center  to  continue 
studying  reader  response  to  newspapers 
with  different  front-page  formats. 

Earlier  study 

In  an  earlier  pilot  study,  the  two  pro¬ 
fessors  found  that  among  a  selected  group 
of  college  students,  “they  (the  students) 
preferred  newspapers  with  modern-  six- 
column  horizontal  layout.”  However,  this 
pilot  study  showed  students  to  have  a 
“slight  preference  for  traditional  eight- 
column,  vertical  layout  on  the  ‘ethical  di¬ 
mension.’  ” 

The  current  study,  “reader  Response  to 
Modern  and  Traditional  Front  Page 
Make-up,”  was  set  up  to  test  the  pilot 
study’s  findings.  Data  was  collected  in 


Modern  vs. 
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Hidden  proMems  mor 
rctwrfi  ot  some  POWt 


*  Another  horizontal  face  was  the  Cin- 
cinatti  Post’s  key  to  winning  a  first  in  one 
city  and  tying  for  first  in  another.  The 
Post  had  four  one-column  and  four  two- 
column  heads  with  generous  white  space. 
The  page  carried  nine  stories,  one  of 
which  was  jumped. 


*  In  front-page  format,  the  Niagara 
Gazette  uses  six-columns  above  a  floating 
nameplate.  Five  columns  appear  below  the 
logotype.  It  uses  Bodoni  with  italic  in  a 
lighter  face  than  most  newspapers.  Five 
stories  were  contained  on  the  front  page 
used  in  the  study.  None  jumped.  This  page 
was  first  in  one  city. 


♦  Strong  horizontal  emphasis  with  all 
headlines  at  least  three  columns  wide 
gives  the  Ithaca  Journal  a  clean  open 
appeal.  Bodoni  with  italic  was  used  in 
the  headline  face.  This  front  page  was 
rated  first  in  one  city  and  tied  for  first  in 
another. 
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*  The  only  paper  in  the  study  with 
column  and  cutoff  rules  was  the  Toledo 
Blade.  It  utilizes  traditional  brace  makeup 
continually  using  a  second  deck  of  -nine 
stores;  four  of  them  w’ith  jumps.  Its 
highest  rating  was  fourth  in  two  cities. 


♦  Pittsburgh’s  Post-Gazette  has  a  six- 
column  format  with  vertical  emphasis  and 
extensive  use  of  one-column  heads.  Three 
heads  jumped  just  below  the  fold.  It  rated 
third  in  one  city  for  the  highest  finish  of 
any  traditional  page. 


*  Traditional  eight-column  format  with 
nearly  symmetrical  strong  vertical  display 
is  the  look  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 
It  presented  13  stories,  none  of  which 
jumped.  The  highest  this  page  rated  was 
fourth  in  one  city. 
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Wednesday  and  Friday.  We  invite  your 
comments.” 

James  0.  Jackson  was  the  reporter  who 
wrote  the  first  column,  which  went  into 
the  Presidential  papers  snarl  that  actual¬ 
ly  began  in  1797  when  George  Washington 
finished  his  second  term  as  President  and 
took  his  papers  home  with  him.  Jackson 
weaved  tales  of  what  happened  to  various 
President’s  papers.  He  also  did  a  popular 
column  1  on  the  twin  publishers  of  the 
Guinness  Book  of  World  Records.  And 
when  Jackson  took  a  trip  overseas,  he  did 
a  story  on  Polish  retirees  going  back  to 
Poland  to  retire. 

Some  other  popular  columns  have  been 
Robert  Reiss’  piece  on  the  “Wacky  world 
of  Sy  Berger  and  Topps  gum,”  which  took 
Reiss  to  Shea  stadium  in  New  York  to 
watch  the  king  of  baseball  cards  in  action 
before  a  Yankees’  game  with  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Indians.  Then  Richard  Orr,  rural 
affairs  editor,  aroused  curiosity,  said  Gos- 
selin,  with  his  colorful  story  on  catfish,  as 
American  as  baseball,  and  the  new  breed 
of  farmer  who  raises  catfish. 

Reporter  Robert  Davis  went  to  Min¬ 
neapolis  to  interview  Philip  Kieves,  the 
king  of  late  night  television  record  deals, 
for  a  Column  1.  Kieves  is  the  one  you 
might  hear  say,  “Get  you  25  polka  greats 
for  only  $4.98!”  And  for  a  different  tone, 
but  with  still  the  same  light  touch,  Harry 
Kelly  did  one  on  a  growing  breed  of  po¬ 
litical  Paladins  for  hire.  For  a  change  of 
pace,  another  reporter,  John  O’Brien,  went 
into  the  strange  will  of  Father  John  Cole¬ 
man  in  an  unusual  Page  One  column, 
creating  a  bit  of  mystery  for  the  readers. 

How  originated? 

The  Column  1  idea  had  been  floating 
around  for  awhile  at  the  Tribune,  and  last 
year  it  began  to  be  kicked  around  serious¬ 
ly,  said  Gosselin,  who  was  assistant  to  the 
editor,  Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  before  Janu¬ 
ary.  Kirkpatrick  himself  originated  a 
column  idea  on  three  generations  of  vio- 
linmakers. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal’s  front  page 
human  interest  feature  gave  the  Tribune 
an  impetus  to  start  its  feature..  The  idea 
for  the  new  feature  was  to  inform,  with 
high  reader  interest  and  no  hard  rules  on 
the  subject.  “Any  story  can  be  made  inter¬ 
esting,  but  you  have  to  have  damn  good 
writers,”  is  Gosselin’s  philosophy.  “And 
we’re  very  fortunate  we  have  these  writ¬ 
ers.” 

Having  a  regular  front  page  feature  is 
the  way  newspapers  are  going  to  go,  said 
Gosselin.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  has 
something  like  it  in  its  left-hand  column 
and  the  Boston  Globe  has  one  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  page.  And  other  papers  regu¬ 
larly  use  features  to  grab  the  readers,  or 
stimulate  their  curiosity. 

Gosselin,  who  has  been  at  the  Tribune 
11  years,  is  particularly  suited  for  being 
the  features  editor.  Prior  to  assisting 
Kirkpatrick  he  was  editor  of  Perspective 
the  daily  and  Sunday  op-ed  page  and 
“think”  section  of  the  Tribune. 

When  Gosselin,  a  Michigan  State  grad¬ 


uate,  was  asked  if  he  would  like  to  write 
any  of  the  feature  ideas  he  dreams  up,  he 
said,  “I’m  the  editor.  I’d  be  put  to  shame 
by  some  of  these  writers.”  They  get  so 
enthusiastic  when  they  have  an  idea,  he 
said.  “You  just  figure  they’ll  do  a  good 
job,”  he  said.  “If  the  story  is  my  idea,  I 
never  ask  a  reporter  to  do  it  unless  he’s 
interested.  If  they’re  turned  off,  I  give  it 
to  someone  else.” 

• 

High  court  to  review 
campaign  ad  ruling 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to 
review  a  decision  by  the  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Washington  which  outlawed 
some  sections  of  the  Federal  Campaign 
Finance  Act  of  1971  in  a  case  involving 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union. 

In  its  three-man  court  decision,  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  had  ruled  that  legislation  re¬ 
quiring  newspapers  to  obtain  a  certificate 
from  candidates  that  publishing  their  ads 
would  not  cause  them  to  exceed  their  ex¬ 
penditure  limits  was  unconstitutional. 

The  Campaign  Finance  Act  was  origi¬ 
nally  designed  to  set  spending  ceilings  for 
political  candidates,  particularly  for  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  shifted  much  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  checking  and  enforcing  to  the 
ad  media. 

In  the  case  now  in  question,  the  Times 
refused  to  print  an  ad  submitted  by  the 
.\CLU  listing  the  names  of  102  House 
members  who  voted  against  an  antibusing 
proposal  without  a  certificate  from  each 
of  them. 

In  the  District  Court  ruling,  the  judges 
said  that  the  attempt  to  regulate  advertis¬ 
ing  filed  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  was  too 
vague  to  be  enforceable.  They  said  the  act 
imposed  “impermissible  prior  restraints” 
by  requiring  newspapers  and  other  media 
to  enforce  the  provision  by  obtaining  can¬ 
didate’s  expenditure  certificates.  (E&P, 
November  24,  1973). 

• 

George  and  Laurette 
Kitchen  buy  weekly 

The  Palisades  Newspapers,  based  in 
Englewood,  N.J.,  have  been  sold  by  Court- 
land  Communications,  Inc.,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  to  George  and  Laurette  Kitchen  of 
New  Milford,  N.J,  Pirchase  price  was  not 
announced. 

Palisades  publishes  two  paid  subscrip¬ 
tion  weeklies — the  Press-Journal  and  the 
Valley  Star — which  are  delivered  by  mail 
each  Thursday  in  16  communities  in 
eastern  Bergen  County. 

They  are  official  newspapers  for  Bogo¬ 
ta,  Closter,  Englewood,  Englewood  Cliffs, 
Tenafly,  Teaneck,  Leonia,  Alpine, 
Cresskill,  Demarest,  Haworth,  Harrington 
Park,  Northvale,  Norwood,  Old  Tappan 
and  Rockleigh. 

The  sale  was  to  Palisades  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  of  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kitchen 
are  the  sole  stockholders.  Mrs.  Kitchen, 
who  was  managing  editor  under  the 
Courtland  ownership,  assumes  the  title 
of  publisher.  Kitchen  is  New  York  bureau 
chief  of  The  Canadian  Press. 


NLRB  issues  charge 
against  Dow  Jones 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  is¬ 
sued  a  complaint  June  4,  charging  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  with  unfair  labor  prac¬ 
tices  as  defined  in  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act. 

The  charge  in  this  proceeding  was  filed 
by  two  news  assistants  at  AP-Dow  Jones 
International  News  Service,  jointly  owned 
by  Dow  Jones  and  Associated  Press. 

Initial  grievances  w’ere  filed  with  the 
company’s  union,  the  Independent  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Publishers  Employees,  Inc.,  by 
the  news  assistants  charging  that  they 
were  doing  copy  reader  work  but  being 
paid  at  the  lower  classification  rate. 

Originally  they  filed  separate  charges 
of  harassment  by  their  superiors.  The 
grievants  filed  with  the  NLRB  and  se¬ 
cured  personal  legal  counsel. 

The  complaint  names  Dow  Jones,  as 
respondent.  It  states  that  on  March  7  and 
13,  the  two  news  assistants  “respectively 
filed  grievances  pursuant  to  the  collective 
bargaining  agreement,  relating  to  their 
job  classifications.” 

Union  representatives  met  with  the  two 
news  assistants’  supervisor  to  “discuss  the 
grievances  filed.” 

However,  since  then,  and  “continuously 
thereafter”  the  complaint  states,  Dow 
Jones  has  “refused  and  continues  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  assign”  one  of  the  new’s  assis¬ 
tants,  “editing  work  performed  by  him 
prior  to  the  incidents  described.” 

The  complaint  says  that  one  of  the  news 
assistants  was  verbally  berated.  It  also 
mentions  that  one  of  the  news  assistants 
was  supervised  “in  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  in  an  oppressive  manner.”  This 
included  written  criticism  of  job  per¬ 
formance,  according  to  the  complaint. 

The  complaint  further  states;  “Respon¬ 
dent  (Dow  Jones)  interfaced  with,  re¬ 
trained  and  coerced,  and  is  interfering 
with,  restraining  and  coercing  its  employ¬ 
ees  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights  guaran¬ 
teed  in  Section  7  of  the  Act,  and  thereby 
engaged  in  and  is  engaging  in  unfair 
labor  practices  affecting  commerce  within 
the  meaning  of  Section  8(a)  (1)  and  Sec¬ 
tion  2(6)  and  (7)  of  the  Act.” 

The  respondent  is  said,  in  the  com¬ 
plaint,  to  have  “discriminated  and  is 
discriminating  in  regard  to  the  hire  and 
tenure  and  terms  and  conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment  of  its  employees,  thereby  dis¬ 
couraging  membership  in  a  labor  organi¬ 
zation,  and  thereby  engaging  in  and  is 
engaging  in  unfair  labor  practices  .  .  .” 

Dow  Jones’  attorney  Faulk  denied  the 
complaint.  He  said,  “We  contend  it’s  a 
matter  to  be  deferred  to  arbitration.  It’s 
just  a  charge  and  not  a  finding.” 

The  two  news  assistants  are  being  rep¬ 
resented  by  Howard  N.  Meyer,  a  New 
York  civil  rights  attorney  and  historian, 
who  recently  published  an  account  of  the 
interaction  between  the  Fourteenth  Am- 
mendment  and  the  battle  waged  by  blacks, 
other  minorities,  and  women  for  full 
equality  and  protection  against  repressive 
state  laws  and  actions,  entitled,  The 
Amendment  That  Refused  To  Die. 

A  hearing  is  set  for  July  24,  before  an 
.Administrative  Law  Judge  of  the  NLRB 
on  the  complaint  allegations. 
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One  picture  can  be  worth 
a  thousand  different  comparison  charts 


One  picture,  for  example,  of  one  typeface  disc  for  a 
MARK  3  Pacesetter.  On  it  are  16  different  customer- 
selected  typefaces,  and  each  typeface  contains  1 12 
characters.  The  MARK  3.  like  the  MARK  1  and  2.  can 
hold  16  different  standard  sizing  lenses  in  the  5-  to 
72-point  range.  Each  of  the  16  typefaces  can  be 
imaged  in  all  16  sizes.  That  means  256  automatically 
intermixable  fonts  on-line  in  the  phototypesetter,  and 
all  intermixable  on  a  common  baseline.  And  you  can 


switch  this  disc  in  a  minute  for  another  16-typeface 
disc  and  get  another  256  fonts. 

This  should  clear  up  one  point  that  may  not  be 
clear  on  the  comparison  charts.  There  may  be  other 
areas  of  misunderstanding.  Typographic  versatility. 
Systems  compatibility.  Format  storage  capacity  in  the 
programmable  computer.  Typeface  availability.  Com¬ 
mon  baseline  for  all  sizes.  The  best  of  charts  cannot 
be  fully  explanatory  about  these. 
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Wednesday  and  Friday.  We  invite  your 
comments.” 

James  0.  Jackson  was  the  reporter  who 
wrote  the  first  column,  which  went  into 
the  Presidential  papers  snarl  that  actual¬ 
ly  began  in  1797  when  George  Washington 
finished  his  second  term  as  President  and 
took  his  papers  home  with  him.  Jackson 
weaved  tales  of  what  happened  to  various 
President’s  papers.  He  also  did  a  popular 
column  1  on  the  twin  publishers  of  the 
Guinness  Book  of  World  Records.  And 
when  Jackson  took  a  trip  overseas,  he  did 
a  story  on  Polish  retirees  going  back  to 
Poland  to  retire. 

Some  other  popular  columns  have  been 
Robert  Reiss’  piece  on  the  “Wacky  world 
of  Sy  Berger  and  Topps  gum,”  which  took 
Reiss  to  Shea  stadium  in  New  York  to 
watch  the  king  of  baseball  cards  in  action 
before  a  Yankees’  game  with  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Indians.  Then  Richard  Orr,  rural 
affairs  editor,  aroused  curiosity,  said  Gos- 
selin,  with  his  colorful  story  on  catfish,  as 
-American  as  baseball,  and  the  new  breed 
of  farmer  who  raises  catfish. 

Reporter  Robert  Davis  went  to  Min¬ 
neapolis  to  interview  Philip  Kieves,  the 
king  of  late  night  television  record  deals, 
for  a  Column  1.  Kieves  is  the  one  you 
might  hear  say,  “Get  you  25  polka  greats 
for  only  $4.98!”  And  for  a  different  tone, 
but  with  still  the  same  light  touch,  Harry 
Kelly  did  one  on  a  growing  breed  of  po¬ 
litical  Paladins  for  hire.  For  a  change  of 
pace,  another  reporter,  John  O’Brien,  went 
into  the  strange  will  of  Father  John  Cole¬ 
man  in  an  unusual  Page  One  column, 
creating  a  bit  of  mystery  for  the  readers. 

How  originated? 

The  Column  1  idea  had  been  floating 
around  for  awhile  at  the  Tribune,  and  last 
year  it  began  to  be  kicked  around  serious¬ 
ly,  said  Gosselin,  who  was  assistant  to  the 
editor,  Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  before  Janu¬ 
ary.  Kirkpatrick  himself  originated  a 
column  idea  on  three  generations  of  vio- 
linmakers. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal's  front  page 
human  interest  feature  gave  the  Tribune 
an  impetus  to  start  its  feature..  The  idea 
for  the  new  feature  was  to  inform,  with 
high  reader  interest  and  no  hard  rules  on 
the  subject.  “Any  story  can  be  made  inter¬ 
esting,  but  you  have  to  have  damn  good 
writers,”  is  Gosselin’s  philosophy.  “And 
we’re  very  fortunate  we  have  these  writ¬ 
ers.” 

Having  a  regular  front  page  feature  is 
the  way  newspapers  are  going  to  go,  said 
Gosselin.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  has 
something  like  it  in  its  left-hand  column 
and  the  Boston  Globe  has  one  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  page.  And  other  papers  regu¬ 
larly  use  features  to  grab  the  readers,  or 
stimulate  their  curiosity. 

Gosselin,  who  has  been  at  the  Tribune 
11  years,  is  particularly  suited  for  being 
the  features  editor.  Prior  to  assisting 
Kirkpatrick  he  was  editor  of  Perspective 
the  daily  and  Sunday  op-ed  page  and 
“think”  section  of  the  Tribune. 

When  Gosselin,  a  Michigan  State  grad¬ 


uate,  was  asked  if  he  would  like  to  write 
any  of  the  feature  ideas  he  dreams  up,  he 
said,  “I’m  the  editor.  I’d  be  put  to  shame 
by  some  of  these  writers.”  They  get  so 
enthusiastic  when  they  have  an  idea,  he 
said.  “You  just  figure  they’ll  do  a  good 
job,”  he  said.  “If  the  story  is  my  idea,  I 
never  ask  a  reporter  to  do  it  unless  he’s 
interested.  If  they’re  turned  off,  I  give  it 
to  someone  else.” 

• 

High  court  to  review 
campaign  ad  ruling 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to 
review  a  decision  by  the  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Washington  which  outlawed 
some  sections  of  the  Federal  Campaign 
Finance  Act  of  1971  in  a  case  involving 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union. 

In  its  three-man  court  decision,  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  had  ruled  that  legislation  re¬ 
quiring  newspapers  to  obtain  a  certificate 
from  candidates  that  publishing  their  ads 
would  not  cause  them  to  exceed  their  ex¬ 
penditure  limits  was  unconstitutional. 

The  Campaign  Finance  Act  was  origi¬ 
nally  designed  to  set  spending  ceilings  for 
political  candidates,  particularly  for  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  shifted  much  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  checking  and  enforcing  to  the 
ad  media. 

In  the  case  now  in  question,  the  Times 
refused  to  print  an  ad  submitted  by  the 
.\CLU  listing  the  names  of  102  House 
members  who  voted  against  an  antibusing 
proposal  without  a  certificate  from  each 
of  them. 

In  the  District  Court  ruling,  the  judges 
said  that  the  attempt  to  regulate  advertis¬ 
ing  filed  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  was  too 
vague  to  be  enforceable.  They  said  the  act 
imposed  “impermissible  prior  restraints” 
by  requiring  newspapers  and  other  media 
to  enforce  the  provision  by  obtaining  can¬ 
didate’s  expenditure  certificates.  (E&P, 
November  24,  1973). 

• 

George  and  Laurette 
Kitchen  buy  weekly 

The  Palisades  Newspapers,  based  in 
Englewood,  N.J.,  have  been  sold  by  Court- 
land  Communications,  Inc.,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  to  George  and  Laurette  Kitchen  of 
New  Milford,  N.J.  Purchase  price  was  not 
announced. 

Palisades  publishes  two  paid  subscrip¬ 
tion  weeklies — the  Press-Journal  and  the 
Valley  Star — which  are  delivered  by  mail 
each  Thursday  in  16  communities  in 
eastern  Bergen  County. 

They  are  official  newspapers  for  Bogo¬ 
ta,  Closter,  Englewood,  Englewood  Cliffs, 
Tenafly,  Teaneck,  Leonia,  Alpine, 
Cresskill,  Demarest,  Haworth,  Harrington 
Park,  Northvale,  Norwood,  Old  Tappan 
and  Rockleigh. 

The  sale  was  to  Palisades  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  of  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kitchen 
are  the  sole  stockholders.  Mrs.  Kitchen, 
who  was  managing  editor  under  the 
Courtland  ownership,  assumes  the  title 
of  publisher.  Kitchen  is  New  York  bureau 
chief  of  The  Canadian  Press. 


NLRB  issues  charge 
against  Dow  Jones 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  is¬ 
sued  a  complaint  June  4,  charging  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  with  unfair  labor  prac¬ 
tices  as  defined  in  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act. 

The  charge  in  this  proceeding  was  filed 
by  two  news  assistants  at  AP-Dow  Jones 
International  News  Service,  jointly  owned 
by  Dow  Jones  and  Associated  Press. 

Initial  grievances  were  filed  with  the 
company’s  union,  the  Independent  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Publishers  Employees,  Inc.,  by 
the  news  assistants  charging  that  they 
were  doing  copy  reader  work  but  being 
paid  at  the  lower  classification  rate. 

Originally  they  filed  separate  charges 
of  harassment  by  their  superiors.  The 
grievants  filed  with  the  NLRB  and  se¬ 
cured  personal  legal  counsel. 

The  complaint  names  Dow  Jones,  as 
respondent.  It  states  that  on  March  7  and 
13,  the  two  news  assistants  “respectively 
filed  grievances  pursuant  to  the  collective 
bargaining  agreement,  relating  to  their 
job  classifications.” 

Union  representatives  met  with  the  two 
news  assistants’  supervisor  to  “discuss  the 
grievances  filed.” 

However,  since  then,  and  “continuously 
thereafter”  the  complaint  states,  Dow 
Jones  has  “refused  and  continues  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  assign”  one  of  the  news  assis¬ 
tants,  “editing  work  performed  by  him 
prior  to  the  incidents  described.” 

The  complaint  says  that  one  of  the  news 
assistants  was  verbally  berated.  It  also 
mentions  that  one  of  the  news  assistants 
was  supervised  “in  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  in  an  oppressive  manner.”  This 
included  written  criticism  of  job  per¬ 
formance,  according  to  the  complaint. 

The  complaint  further  states:  “Respon¬ 
dent  (Dow  Jones)  interfaced  with,  re¬ 
trained  and  coerced,  and  is  interfering 
with,  restraining  and  coercing  its  employ¬ 
ees  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights  guaran¬ 
teed  in  Section  7  of  the  Act,  and  thereby 
engaged  in  and  is  engaging  in  unfair 
labor  practices  affecting  commerce  within 
the  meaning  of  Section  8(a)  (1)  and  Sec¬ 
tion  2(6)  and  (7)  of  the  Act.” 

The  respondent  is  said,  in  the  com¬ 
plaint,  to  have  “discriminated  and  is 
discriminating  in  regard  to  the  hire  and 
tenure  and  terms  and  conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment  of  its  employees,  thereby  dis¬ 
couraging  membership  in  a  labor  organi¬ 
zation,  and  thereby  engaging  in  and  is 
engaging  in  unfair  labor  practices  .  .  .” 

Dow  Jones’  attorney  Faulk  denied  the 
complaint.  He  said,  “We  contend  it’s  a 
matter  to  be  deferred  to  arbitration.  It’s 
just  a  charge  and  not  a  finding.” 

The  tw’o  news  assistants  are  being  rep¬ 
resented  by  Howard  N.  Meyer,  a  New 
York  civil  rights  attorney  and  historian, 
who  recently  published  an  account  of  the 
interaction  between  the  Fourteenth  Am- 
mendment  and  the  battle  waged  by  blacks, 
other  minorities,  and  women  for  full 
equality  and  protection  against  repressive 
state  laws  and  actions,  entitled,  The 
Amendment  That  Refused  To  Die. 

A  hearing  is  set  for  July  24,  before  an 
.Vdministrative  Law  Judge  of  the  NLRB 
on  the  complaint  allegations. 
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One  picture  can  be  worth 
a  thousand  different  comparison  charts 


One  picture,  for  example,  of  one  typeface  disc  for  a 
MARK  3  Pacesetter.  On  it  are  16  different  customer- 
selected  typefaces,  and  each  typeface  contains  112 
characters.  The  MARK  3.  like  the  MARK  1  and  2.  can 
hold  16  different  standard  sizing  lenses  in  the  5-  to 
72-point  range.  Each  of  the  16  typefaces  can  be 
imaged  in  all  16  sizes.  That  means  256  automatically 
intermixable  fonts  on-line  in  the  phototypesetter,  and 
all  intermixable  on  a  common  baseline.  And  you  can 


switch  this  disc  in  a  minute  tor  another  16-typeface 
disc  and  get  another  256  fonts. 

This  should  clear  up  one  point  that  may  not  be 
clear  on  the  comparison  charts.  There  may  be  other 
areas  of  misunderstanding.  Typographic  versatility. 
Systems  compatibility.  Format  storage  capacity  in  the 
programmable  computer.  Typeface  availability.  Com¬ 
mon  baseline  for  all  sizes.  The  best  of  charts  cannot 
be  fully  explanatory  about  these. 


We  have  a  brochure  titled.  "WHAT  PACESETTER  PHOTOTYPE¬ 
SETTERS  CAN  DO  FOR  YOU  "  It  will  give  you  more  information 
about  features  of  the  MARK  1.  2.  and  3  Pacesetters,  and  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  importance  of  these  features.  Send  for  it.  It  s 
yours  for  the  asking. 
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Please  send  me  the  brochure. 

■WHAT  PACESETTER  PHOTOTYPESETTERS  CAN  DO  FOR  YOU  " 
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more. 


Our  text  material  is 
available  in  forms  suited 
to  your  production  sys¬ 
tem.  Whatever  that 
system  happens  to  be. 

1.  Reproduction  proofs 

2.  OCR  copy  for  ECRM 

3.  OCR  copy  for 
CompuScan 

4.  Hyphenated  and 
justified  tape 

5.  Raw  data  stream 
tape 

6.  Mats,  proofs  and 
prints  of  all  graphics 

For  further  informa¬ 
tion  and  samples,  write 
or  call  Dick  Johnson  or 
Ron  Hawkins  at  1200  W. 
Third  St.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio441ia  216-621-7300. 
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Gazette,  edged  out  the  Niagara  Gazette  by 
.01  on  the  overall  average  rating.” 

The  study  indicates  that  the  modern 
papers  were  ranked  1-2-3  on  19  of  20 
scales:  in  Louisville,  18  of  20,  15  of  20  in 
Lansing  and  11  of  20  in  Hattiesburg.  “On 
every  scale,  in  every  city,  a  modern 
format  paper  was  first.” 

However,  there  was  no  clear  preference 
to  any  one  of  the  three  modern  papers. 
“The  Ithaca  Journal  had  slightly  higher 
ratings  than  the  Cincinnati  Post,  which  in 
turn  had  somewhat  higher  ratings  than 
the  Niagara  Gazette.” 

A  second  hypothesis  tested  in  the  study 
compared  newspaper  format  with  ethics. 
“The  preference  for  the  modern  pages 
was  not  quite  as  great  on  the  ethical 
scales  as  it  was  on  the  others.  Even  so, 
there  is  little  indication  of  preference  for 
traditional  pages  on  the  ethical  scales,” 
the  study  resolves. 

“Modern  format  pages  ranked  first  and 
second  on  the  ethical  factor  in  all  four 
cities,  and  first,  second  and  third,  in 
Louisville  and  Loveland,”  the  study  re¬ 
veals. 

The  professors  mentioned  in  their 
findings  that  they  had  hoped  to  test  the 
theory  that  “young  respondents  would  be 
more  likely  to  prefer  modern  pages  than 
would  older  respondents,  and  the  male 
respondents  would  be  more  likely  to  pre¬ 
fer  modern  pages  than  would  female  re¬ 
spondents.” 

It  was  interesting  that  in  all  four  cit¬ 
ies,  the  over-40  age  respondents  gave 
higher  ratings  to  all  three  modern  papers 
than  to  any  of  the  traditional  pages. 

And  by  contrast,  “It  was  the  young 
respondents  who  provided  the  margin  by 
which  the  traditional-format  Post-Gazette 
finished  third  in  Hattiesburg.  It  was  how¬ 
ever,  the  female  respondents  rather  than 
the  male  respondents,  who  prefereed  the 
Post-Gazette  in  Hattiesburg.” 

The  professors  summary  states  that 
most  of  the  differences  between  young  and 
old,  men  and  women  were  trivial.  “Our 
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study  finds  that  young  and  old  alike  pre¬ 
fer  modern  pages.  It  also  finds  that  men 
and  women  both  prefer  modern  pages.” 
The  study  further  emphasizes: 

“The  results  leave  little  reason  for  hesi¬ 
tation  by  the  editor  who  is  contemplating 
the  switch  from  a  traditional  to  a  modern 
format.  He  has  every  reason  to  expect 
that  his  readers  will  like  w'hat  they  see 
better  and  respect  the  paper  more.” 

• 

Few  ‘stops’  traceable 
to  carrierboys  in  study 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  survey  of  stop-start  patterns 
in  Evansville,  Ind.;  Raleigh,  N.C.;  and 
Los  Angeles,  Calif,  showed  21.7%  of  sub¬ 
scribers  named  delivery  problems  as  the 
major  reason  for  canceling  the  newspaper 
(E&P,  April  27). 

Conversely,  a  professional  research 
company’s  study  made  for  the  Oakland 
Tribune  show  only  a  9%  ratio  of  stops, 
and  hardly  anyone  held  the  carrierboy 
responsible. 

Of  the  stops,  67%  said  they  found  the 
Tribune  a  dull  paper.  Specifically,  most  of 
them  reported  they  found  little  of  interest 
in  it,  according  to  G.  Wendell  Zemina,  the 
Tribune’s  new  circulation  manager. 

The  survey  findings  ignited  fast  action 
by  the  Tribune’s  new  publisher,  Joe 
Knowland. 

“He  immediately  brightened  the  paper 
by  breaking  it  into  departments,  strong 
front  page  editorials  of  his  own,  better 
writing,  shorter  stories  and  a  new  Sunday 
tabloid,  Rap-Up,  directed  to  youth,”  said 
Zemina. 

The  Tribune  differs  from  many  metro¬ 
politan  papers  in  that  it  hires  its  own 
carrierboys. 

All  are  closely  supervised  by  officials 
divided  into  five  delivery  zones. 

Also,  the  Palo  Alto  Times  across  the 
Bay  from  Oakland,  found  slightly  less 
than  9%  on  their  stops,  and,  similarly,  few 
blamed  delivery  service. 

• 

Newspapers’  ad  revenue 
up  9.8%  in  March 

Daily  newspapers  total  advertising  rev¬ 
enues  gained  9.9%  in  March  and  the 
total  for  the  first  three  months  of  1974 
increased  by  6.0%,  according  to  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc.  This  was 
equal  to  a  $7.6  billion  annual  rate. 

The  strong  showing  was  influenced  by  a 
gain  of  30.5%  in  the  automotive  com¬ 
ponent  of  national  advertising. 

The  largest  increase  was  reported  for 
retail  advertising,  up  11.8%  in  March  and 
8.4%  for  the  three  months.  It  is  running 
at  a  $4.4  billion  annual  rate. 

National  advertising  gained  10.3%  in 
March  and  6.1%  for  the  three  months.  It 
is  running  at  a  $1.1  billion  annual  rate. 

Classified  ad  revenues  increased  6.2%  in 
March  and  rose  1.7%  for  the  three  months 
for  a  $2.1  billion  annual  rate. 

These  Bureau  estimates  are  based  on 
linage  measurements  by  Media  Records, 
Inc.  in  its  64  index  cities  representing  all 
sections  of  the  country,  plus  other  data. 
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New  service  tailored  for  Sunday  papers 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

Back  around  the  time  Life  and  Look 
were  breathing  their  last  some  of  the 
folks  at  Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion  were  looking  intently  at  Sunday 
newspapers  and  locally  edited  Sunday 
magazines. 

What  they  saw,  in  the  words  of  Robert 
J.  Cochnar,  executive  editor  of  the  newly 
created  Enterprise  Sunday  Features  divi¬ 
sion,  was  a  period  of  exciting  growth 
ahead  for  Sunday  newspapers  and  locally 
edited  newspaper  magazines. 

.\nd  what  the  editors  set  about  creating 
was  a  new  program  of  commissioned  arti¬ 
cles  and  photo  essays  by  first-rate  talent 
and  other  features  for  prime  Sunday  mar¬ 
kets  with  sophisticated  readership — 
“people  interested  in  reading  something  of 
substance  in  Sunday  newspapers.” 

Even  now,  after  taking  more  than  a 
year  to  create  the  program  which  was 
launched  a  few  months  ago,  Cochnar  fore¬ 
casts  the  future  for  local  newspaper  mag¬ 
azines  as  even  more  exciting  in  the  face 
of  postal  problems  for  the  general  interest 
magazine  industry. 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
provided  the  basic  seed  money  for  the 
Sunday  program  aimed  at  metropolitan 
newspapers  and  supplemental  magazines 
and  sees  the  eventual  market  at  perhaps 
200  of  the  1,774  dailies. 

The  intent,  Cochnar  explains,  was  to 
discover  or  commission  unusual  material 
which  is  interesting  and  timely,  and  also  to 
watch  for  articles  and  features  in  locally 
edited  magazines  that  w'ould  be  of  interest 
nationally. 

“We  wanted  to  do  the  kind  of  stuff  Life 
Magazine  had  been  interested  in  and  to 
get  strong  ideas  from  the  editors  of  partic¬ 
ipating  newspapers,  as  well  as  see  their 
own  local  material.” 

The  Sunday  program,  now  in  its  first 
five  months,  is  at  “Stage  1”  in  a  two-year 
projected  development  and  described  by 
Cochnar  as  “a  definite  winner.”  Stage  1  is 
a  nucleus  of  some  18-20  papers  cooper¬ 
ating  with  “upfront  dough,”  sharing  some 
of  the  risk,  and  making  editorial  input  of 
ideas  and  articles. 

Jean  Mooney  of  NEA’s  Cleveland  office 
is  administrator  of  Enterprise  Sunday 
Features.  Early  in  formulation  of  the 
plan  she  traveled  around,  interviewing 
some  25  editors  asking  if  they  would  be 
interested  in  such  a  venture;  what  kind  of 
material  they  were  looking  for — and 
would  they  share  some  of  the  financial 
risk?  They  were  interested — interested  in 
color,  first-class  photography,  an  8  to 
10-week  lead  time.  And  there  was  money 
in  the  market. 

Presently,  Cochnar  plans  24  pieces  a 
year,  plus  a  weekly  program  of  puzzles 
and  several  book  abridgements.  Interest¬ 
ingly  enough,  in  feed-back  from  editors, 
Cochnar  says  they  prefer  that  SEF  ease 
off  on  the  book  excerpt  end  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  favor  of  commissioned  articles. 
That  will  be  done — only  three  books  are 
on  this  year’s  schedule,  unless  a  “block¬ 
buster”  comes  along,  he  adds. 

Under  a  memo  describing  the  “notion  of 
the  network,”  Cochnar  emphasizes  plans 


to  distribute  “first  rate  material  prepared 
originally  for  one  particular  paper  but  of 
apparent  interest  to  many  more.”  He  cites 
release  of  a  feature  on  Quantanamo  by 
Tom  Fiedler  from  the  Orlando  Sentinel 
Star;  a  2,500-word  article  by  Tony  Lang, 
feature  writer  for  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  magazine  on  poet  Nikki  Giovan¬ 
ni  ;  an  upcoming  Buckminster  Fuller 
profile,  also  by  Lang;  a  Detroit  News 
medical  article  on  instant  replay  of  a 
heart  operation  by  William  Noble  of  the 
paper’s  magazine  staff. 

A  profile  of  Robert  Redford,  “the  man 
behind  the  sex  symbol,”  by  Joan  Wixen, 
with  photographs  by  the  author,  is  also 
from  the  Detroit  News.  Also  coming  up  is 
a  profile  of  Mrs.  Babe  Rutb  by  Fred  Kelly 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

Referring  to  use  of  story  and  pictures 
of  the  Life /Look  type,  Cochnar  smilingly 
mentioned  a  text  and  photography 
feature,  “The  Stripping  of  America,”  re¬ 
leased  in  late  winter.  It  was  the  work  of 
Anthony  Wolff,  former  senior  editor  of 
Look  and  American  Heritage,  who  spent 
three  months  in  mining  country  de¬ 
veloping  the  story.  “Life  was  going  to 
publish  it,  so  they  paid  for  most  of  that 
background.” 

Some  commissioned  articles  are  going  to 
cost  more  than  they  produce,  but  Cochnar 


sees  the  over-all  development  cycle  of  the 
service  as  two  years.  With  papers  now 
participating  guaranteeing  they  will  buy 
six  features  a  year,  there  has  been  enough 
backup  to  get  off  the  ground  financially. 
There  is  an  advantage  to  the  newspaper’s 
participation,  the  editor  points  out.  In  a 
competitive  market  the  member  gets  first 
look ;  but  if  he  doesn’t  want  a  piece,  it  can 
be  sold  to  the  competition. 

The  ideal  feature  will  be  3  to  4,000 
words,  but,  comments  Cochnar,  one  thing 
learned  already  is  that  there  is  no  formu¬ 
la.  The  program  desigpied  for  metropoli¬ 
tan  readership  in  supplements  and  maga¬ 
zines  and  weekend  and  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers  and  special  sections  is  flexible.  It 
acknowledges  that  no  two  metropolitan 
newspapers  are  alike,  and  what  might 
work  well  in  one  may  not  suit  another. 
“It’s  a  matter  of  individual  judgment  and 
need,”  Cochnar  says. 

Charter  members  of  Enterprise  Sunday 
Features  are:  Baltimore  Sun,  Boston 
Globe,  Buffalo  News,  Chicago  Daily  News, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Dayton  Daily  News, 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  Detroit  News, 
Houston  Chronicle,  Milwaukee  Journal, 
New  York  News,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Providence  Journal,  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer,  and  San  Antonio  News  and  Ex¬ 
press. 


DESIGN  FOR  LIVING 


beautifies  homes— and  newspapers. 


Each  week  EMILY  MALINO  tells  readers  how  to  make  maximum  use  of  living  space.. .at  minimum  expense. 

And  her  expertly  rendered  drawings  (with  color  guides)  enhance  the  appearance  of  house-and-home  pages.  (It's  a 
magnet  for  ads!) 
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Kissinger  clash 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


the  discussion,  I  will  withdraw  that  par¬ 
ticular  remark  because  it  is  not  the  cen¬ 
tral  point  of  my  presentation.” 

He  explained  that  the  central  point  was 
actually  to  repeat  “on  the  public  record” 
his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  regarding  the  wire¬ 
tapping. 

It  did  not  seem  likely,  however,  that 
any  guarded  news  sources  would  step  for¬ 
ward  to  explain  their  role.  Nor  did  it 
seem  likely  that  news  organizations  would 
identify  them. 

For  example,  James  Goodale,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  New  York  Times, 
said  he  had  not  received  any  legal  action 
or  threat  nor  did  he  anticipate  any.  Mean¬ 
while,  Times  assistant  managing  editor 
Seymour  Topping  said,  “Mr,  Kissinger 
hasn’t  affected  the  Times’  policy  of  pro¬ 
tecting  sources.” 

The  Knight  Newspapers’  Washington 
Bureau  took  an  even  more  unusual  route. 
On  June  12,  the  bureau  transmitted  an 
op-ed  piece  to  its  newspapers  to  explain 
that  the  reporters  were  “not  walking 
around  with  a  bucket  collecting  tailored 
leaks,”  according  to  Davis  “Buzz”  Mer¬ 
ritt,  bureau  chief. 

The  piece  countered  Kissinger’s  state¬ 
ments  by  stating:  “Knight  Newspaper 
Washington  bureau  stories  about  Kiss¬ 
inger’s  wiretap  role  and  other  matters 
covered  by  the  committee  (House  Judici¬ 
ary  Committee)  day-by-day  by  its  staff,” 
The  memos  “referred  to,  the  tapes 
heard,  the  testimony  being  discussed  are 
the  sources  of  these  stories,”  the  bureau 
said. 

It  continued  the  argument,  “If  the  in¬ 
formation  being  given  the  committee  con¬ 
tradicts  Kissinger’s  previous  testimony 
about  the  wiretaps  it  is  the  documents 
themselves  and  not  interpretation  of  them 
that  raise  the  questions.” 

“The  ‘sources’  of  the  information  are 
thus  the  authors  of  the  memos  or  the 
subjects  of  FBI  interviews  and,  in  one 
case.  President  Nixon  himself  in  a  White 
House  tape  recording  . . .” 

Inconsisirncies 

At  the  focal  point  of  the  recent  clash 
between  Kissinger  and  the  press  is  a  story 
published  in  the  Times  on  June  9  and 
written  by  Washington  correspondent 
Seymour  Hersh.  The  article  stated  that 
Kissinger’s  White  House  office  was  direct¬ 
ly  responsible  for  ending  the  wiretaps  in 
1971,  although  Kissinger  had  claimed  he 
was  no  longer  involved  after  May  1970, 
except  to  receive  particularly  damaging 
reports  from  the  FBI.  The  story  used 
“highly  placed  sources”  for  attribution.  It 
also  stated  that  Kissinger  through  Gen. 
Alexander  Haig  (then  a  colonel)  had  re¬ 
fused  two  or  three  requests  from  the  FBI 
to  discontinue  wiretaps. 

Ironically,  Hersh  was  a  panelists  last 
May  in  a  discussion  of  the  press’  role  with 
government  at  the  A.  J,  Liebling  Conven¬ 
tion  in  New  York,  sponsored  by  More 
magazine.  During  that  panel  discussion, 
he  and  other  Washington  journalists  were 
criticized  for  not  being  hard  enough  on 


Kissinger. 

Before  Hersh’s  story  appeared,  Knight 
Newspapers  Washington  Bureau  revealed 
a  tape  connecting  Kissinger  to  the  wire¬ 
taps.  The  tape — a  conversation  between 
President  Nixon  and  John  Dean — 
attributed  Kissinger  with  initiating  the 
wiretap  program,  although  he  has  alw’ays 
asserted  that  the  President  had  started  it. 

The  story  by  James  McCartney  and  Saul 
Friedman  was  published  May  17. 

During  the  wiretap  period,  four 
newsmen  were  included  in  a  list  of  17  that 
spanned  from  members  of  the  National 
Security  Council,  Department  of  Defense, 
Department  of  State  all  the  way  to  the 
White  House.  The  newsmen  were  William 
Beecher,  a  former  Times’  military  affairs 
correspondent  and  now  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs; 
Henry  Brandon,  correspondent  for  the 
London  Sunday  Times  who  was  based  in 
Washington;  Marvin  Kalb,  CBS  News 
diplomatic  correspondent,  and  Hedrick 
Smith,  former  Times’  diplomatic  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Washington  and  now  Moscow 
bureau  chief. 

National  security 

At  the  time  of  the  wiretap  revelations, 
William  D.  Ruckelshaus,  former  acting 
FBI  director,  said  the  taps  had  been  insti¬ 
gated  “in  an  effort  to  pinpoint  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  leaks  of  highly  sensitive  and  clas¬ 
sified  information,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  charged  with  conducting  our  foreign 
policy,  were  compromising  the  nation’s 
effectiveness  in  negotiations  and  other 
dealings  with  foreign  powers.” 

Supposedly,  those  wiretaps  involved  the 
leak  of  the  Pentagon  papers  and  the  trial 
of  Daniel  Ellsburg.  However,  many  gov¬ 
ernment  critics  doubt  much  connection 
with  many  of  the  names  on  the  list  to 
risks  in  national  security. 

In  the  most  recent  turn  of  events,  Lau¬ 
rence  Stern  of  the  Washington  Post,  found 
that  FBI  documents  contradict  Kissinger’s 
testimony  about  his  involvement  with  wire¬ 
taps.  The  memoranda  which  have  been 
examined  by  members  of  the  House  Judi¬ 
ciary  Committee  portray  the  Secretary  of 
State  as  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the 
wiretaps.  According  to  documents  ob¬ 
tained  by  Post  reporters  Bob  Woodward 
and  Carl  Bernstein,  Kissinger  phoned  the 
late  J.  Edgar  Hoover  on  May  9,  1969,  and 
started  the  chain  of  surveillance. 

A  Hoover  document  reported  that  Kiss¬ 
inger  had  called  him  that  day  to  complain 
about  “damaging”  news  leaks  and  asked 
the  FBI  director  to  use  “whatever  re¬ 
sources  I  need  to  find  out  who  did  this.” 

In  response  to  the  Post  article,  Sen, 
Barry  M.  Goldwater  of  Arizona  accused 
the  newspaper  of  committing  an  “act  of 
treason”  by  printing  the  FBI  documents. 
He  said  that  it  was  obvious  that  any  in¬ 
formation  could  be  obtained  if  the  news¬ 
paper  “wants  to  pay  the  price.” 

Defending  the  newspaper,  Benjamin  C. 
Bradlee,  executive  editor,  said,  “We  have 
a  right  to  look  at  any  information  given 
to  us  by  responsible  government  officials 
.  .  .  and  we  have  a  responsibility  to  print 
all  information  that  is  relevant  and  news¬ 
worthy.” 

He  continued,  ‘  That’s  really  an  out¬ 
rageous  charge.  We  neither  stole  the 
documents  nor  bought  them.” 

In  a  timely  series  of  articles  in  the  New 
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York  Post  titled  “Henry  Kissinger:  The 
Private  and  Public  Story,”  a  staff  of  12 
writers  and  editors  were  assembled  to 
chronicle  his  life.  According  to  that  series 
on  June  10,  during  the  Secretary  of 
State’s  early  political  career  he  “subsisted 
on  five  or  six  hours  sleep  a  night,  plus 
occasional  half-hour  catnaps.  The  strain 
caused  some  blow’ups  with  veteran  Rocke¬ 
feller  staff  people  (he  worked  for  Nelson 
Rockefeller  prior  to  the  1957  gubernatori¬ 
al  race  in  New  York)  who  jealously 
blocked  Kissinger’s  access  at  times.  Kiss¬ 
inger’s  habitual  solution  was  to  march 
into  Rocky’s  office  and  ‘resign.’  ” 

According  to  Rockefeller  w’hen  Kiss¬ 
inger  would  threaten  resignation,  “.  .  . 
I  was  deeply  appreciative  of  the  time  he’d 
spent,  and  I  was  very  understanding  about 
his  leaving.  And,  of  course,  this  was  the 
most  frustrating  thing  in  the  world  to 
him.” 

“So  I  just  thanked  him,”  said  Rockefel¬ 
ler.  “And  in  about  two  months  he  came 
back.” 


Gag  challenged 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


Speech,  a  Freedom  of  the  Press  may  not 
be  lightly  infringed  upon. 

“Berry  has  a  heavy  burden  of  showing 
justification,”  Lowe  told  the  high  court. 
The  Judge  has  to  prove  on  a  “factual 
basis”  that  there  exists  “a  clear  gag  or¬ 
der,  Lowe  said.  Berry  has  not  fulfilled 
that  burden  because  he  held  no  fact¬ 
finding  hearings,  but  rather  issued  his 
gag  orders  purely  on  the  basis  or  a  per¬ 
sonal  “fear”  that  publicity  would  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  grand  jury  proceedings, 
Lowe  argued. 

On  March  23,  at  the  onset  of  the  grand 
jury  investigation.  Berry  called  members 
of  the  news  media  into  his  chambers  and 
threatened  them  with  contempt  of  court 
citations  if  they  violated  the  secrecy  of 
the  grand  jury. 

Berry  said  he  would  hold  reporters  in 
contempt  if  they  contacted  grand  jurors 
or  harassed  witnesses  and  would  hold 
grand  jurors  in  contempt  is  they  leaked 
information  to  reporters. 

The  Daily  Progress  petition  did  not 
challenge  the  right  to  secrecy  of  grand 
jury  proceedings  and  its  reporters  made 
no  attempt  to  contact  grand  jurors.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Daily  Progress  has  continually 
printed  stories  based  on  information  ob¬ 
tained  from  witnesses  and  other  persons 
and  documents  associated  with  the  grand 
jury  investigation. 

The  daily  progress  petition  also  chal¬ 
lenged  an  April  23  order  by  Berry  in 
which  he  closed  to  the  press  and  public 
for  21  days  all  suits  and  motions  filed  in 
his  court.  The  21-day  period  is  the  time  in 
which  persons  named  in  filings  have  to 
respond.  The  Daily  Progress  maintains 
that  court  filings  are  a  matter  of  public 
record  as  soon  as  they  are  filed. 

A  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  is  not 
expected  until  later  this  month,  but  a 
ruling  one  way  or  the  other  will  at  least 
determine  what  bound,  if  any,  Virginia 
judges  have  in  issuing  a  gag  orders  and 
what  authority  judges  have  to  use  discre¬ 
tionary  power. 
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Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 


»/4 


Affiliatad  Publications  (AMEX)  .  7H 

Atnarican  Financial  Corp.  (OTC)  .  12% 

Booth  Nawspaptrs  (OTC)  .  I? 

Capital  Citias  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  351/4 

Com.  Corp.  (OTC)  .  2'/i 

Cowlas  Comm  (nVSE)  .  7 

Dow  Jonas  (OTC)  .  23% 

Downa  Comm.  (OTC)  .  2'/j 

Gannatt  (NYSE)  .  3S% 

Harta  Hanks  (NYSE)  .  8% 

Jaffarson-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  U 

Knight  (NYSE)  .  34'/, 

Laa  Entarprisa  (AM^)  .  12% 

Madia  Ganaral  (AMEX)  .  20'/j 

Multimadia  (OTC)  .  II'A 

Naw  York  Timas  (AMEX)  .  13% 

Panax  (OTCj  .  2 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  7 

Ouabacor  (AMEX)  .  ICA 

Riddar  Publications  (NYSE)  .  12% 

Spaidal  (OTC)  .  12 

Thomson  Nawspapars  (CE)  .  12% 

Tima  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  37% 

Timas  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  14% 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  IS 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  21% 

SUPPLIERS; 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  Il'/i 

Addrassograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  6% 

Altair  (OTC)  .  2% 

Ball  Corp.  (OTC)  .  10% 

B.  C.  Forast  (CE)  .  14% 

Barkay  Photo  (NYSEJ  .  4% 

Boisa  Cascada  (NYSE)  .  15% 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  .  20% 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  S% 

Crown  Zallarbach  (NYSE)  .  31% 

Cutlar-Hammar  (NYSE)  .  25% 

Dayco  (NYSE)  .  IW, 

Digital  Equipmant  (NYSE)  .  115% 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  25% 

Dow  Chamical  (NYSE)  .  44% 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  »% 

ECRM  (OTC)  .  4% 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  110% 

Ehranraich  Photo  (AMm)  .  8% 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  24 

Ganaral  Elactric  (NYSE)  .  47% 

Gaorgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  38% 

Graca.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  27% 

Graat  Lakas  Papar  (CE)  .  21% 

Graat  No.  Nakoosa  (NYSE)  .  40% 

Harris  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  22 

Inmont  (NYSE)  .  4% 

Intarnational  Papar  (NYSE)  .  4S% 

Itak  Corp.  (NYSE)  .. 

Kimbarly  Clark^jNYSE) 


Log  Etronics 
MacMillan,  Bloadal 
Milgo  Elactronics 


il  (CE) 
(AMEX) 


27 

11% 


Richardson  (NYSE)  . 

Rockwall  Inti.  (NYSE)  . 

Singar  (NYSE)  . 

Southland  Papar  (OTC)  . 

Southwast  Forast  Ind.  (NYSE) 

Sun  Chamical  (NYSE)  . 

Whaalabrator-Frya  (NYSE)  .. 


ADVERTISING  AGENCIES; 
Battan,  Barton,  Durstina.  Osborn  (OTC)  . 


Gray  Advartising  (OTC)  . 

Intarpublic  Group  (NYSE)  . 

Naadham,  Harpar  a  Staars  (OTC) 

Ogiivy,  Mathar  (OTC)  . 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  . 
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14% 
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8 

14% 
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5% 

5% 
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10% 

9% 
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7% 

7^ 
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7% 

5% 
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1^ 
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»% 

7% 
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No  settlement  reached 
in  newspaper  fight 

The  fight  over  control  of  the  Capital- 
Gazette  Newspapers  Inc.,  Annapolis,  Md., 
resumed  private  negotiations  June  3 
after  a  brief  appearance  in  Circuit  Court. 
The  suit  deals  with  a  dispute  over  owner¬ 
ship  of  a  12%  block  of  stock  in  the  compa¬ 
ny.  Phillip  Merrill  major  stockholder  and 
president  and  publisher  and  Harold 
Kramer,  a  Montgomery  County  mil¬ 
lionaire,  are  plaintiffs  in  the  suit.  De¬ 
fendants  include  the  other  stockholders- 
and  directors — David  Ginsburg  and  Myer 
Feldman,  two  Washington  lawyers,  and 
Jack  Anderson,  syndicated  columnist. 


Arizona  Open  Meeting 
laws  are  rewritten 

The  Arizona  Legislature  passed  a  new 
Open  Meetings  Law  in  the  final  hours  of 
the  1974  legislature. 

The  new  law,  which  became  effective 
immediately,  requires  open  meetings 
whenever  a  “collective  decision,  commit¬ 
ment  or  promise”  is  made  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  a  governing  body,  re¬ 
defined  to  include  subcommittees  of  public 
agencies. 

It  also  provides  that  governing  bodies, 
except  subcommittees,  should  provide 
written  minutes  of  all  their  meetings.  A 
provision  to  permit  outsiders  to  tape  ses¬ 
sions  was  deleted  in  Senate  committee. 

One  important  new  feature  permits 
anyone  to  file  suit  to  enforce  the  law. 

The  bill  permits  closed  sessions  only  for 
five  specified  purposes,  such  as  personnel 
and  legal  matters,  but  requires  open  ses¬ 
sions  for  final  action  on  these  matters. 
The  full  bill  exempts  only  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  political  caucuses. 

Here  is  how  the  new  law  came  about: 

For  several  years,  news  media  w’ere 
impeded  in  reporting  activities  of  the 
powerful  State  Board  of  Regents,  which 
sets  policy  for  the  three  state  universi¬ 
ties,  by  a  loophole  in  the  open  meetings 
law. 

This  loophole  allowed  public  bodies  to 
meet  in  secret,  decide  how  to  act  on  mat¬ 
ters  before  them,  and  then  take  action  in 
formal  open  sessions  with  little  or  no  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  pro  and  con  arguments. 

A  bill  to  close  the  loophole  died  in  the 
closing  hours  of  the  1973  session.  A  more 
complete  rewrite  of  the  old  law  was 
prepared  for  the  1974  session. 

In  early  February,  the  regents  barred 
the  cameras  of  KTAR-TV  from  their  open 


meeting. 

On  Feb.  15,  Republic  reporter  Athia  L. 
Hardt  and  other  newsmen  were  barred 
from  a  three-hour  regents  meeting  with 
the  top  two  Republican  House  leaders  on 
whether  or  not  the  Arizona  State  stadium 
would  be  used  for  professional  football. 

The  next  day,  at  the  regents  formal 
open  meeting;  a  tape  recorder  was  confis¬ 
cated  from  Miss  Hardt.  She  said  she  took 
the  recorder  to  ensure  that  her  quotations 
of  members  would  be  accurate. 

The  incident,  and  anti-press  statements 
by  Board  of  Regents  President  James 
Dunseath,  provided  the  push  for  the  bill 
to  pass  the  Senate.  The  campaign  also 
was  strongly  supported  by  Scottsdale  Prog¬ 
ress  publisher  Jonathan  Marshall  and  the 
Arizona  Newspaper  Association. 

In  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  re¬ 
gents  tried  to  defend  their  secret  meet¬ 
ings,  but  Rep.  El  wood  Bradford,  D-Yuma, 
a  former  regent,  said  that  decisions  fre¬ 
quently  were  made  in  closed  sessions  when 
he  served  on  the  board. 

National  News  Council 
establishes  fellowship 

A  fellowship  program  designed  to  per¬ 
mit  advanced  journalism  and  law  students 
to  work  with  the  National  New’s  Council 
has  been  established  and  its  first  winner 
selected. 

The  Fellowships  are  named  after  Mat¬ 
thew  Fox,  26,  a  staff  member  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund  who  worked  with 
the  independent  Fund  Task  Force  which 
studied  the  problems  of  press  respon¬ 
siveness  and  recommended  establishment 
of  a  news  council. 

The  first  Fox  Fellow  is  George  F.  Car- 
pinello,  of  Rensselaer,  N.Y.,  a  student  at 
Yale  Law  School. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


BOOK  REFIEWS 

GENERAL 

BOOKVIEWS 

We  win  awards  and  readers  tool  The 
weekly  column  featuring  nearly  60 
hardcover  and  paperback  titles  each 
month.  Write  Interlude  Productions, 
Box  157,  Maplewood,  N.J.  07040  today  I 


CARTOONS 


CONSERVATIVE  READERS  relate  to 
this  entertainment  columnist.  Free 
samples.  Box  898,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STAFF  LIMITED?  Need  something 
special :  Investigation,  series  ?  Use 

quick,  confidential  expert  team.  Zones 
1,  3  and  5.  Write  Box  910,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HOME  AND  FASHION 


OFFSET  PAPERS:  Funny  Outdoor  car-' 
toon,  in  10  states  and  Canada.  FREE 
SAMPLHS.  SIERRA  FEATURES,  P.O. 
Box  740,  Grass  Valley,  Calif.  96945. 


STAMPEDE:  Rural  Western  Humor,! 
Political  Humor.  Editorial  or  Advertis-^ 
ing.  The  fastest  growing  Western  car¬ 
toon  series  in  the  nation  today.  Sample  I 
copies,  Kamp  Stool  Features,  Box  145,' 
Meriden  Rt.,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  82001. 


COMIC  STRIPS 


HARDPAN — A  weekly  comic  strip  prc-| 
senting  all  the  Farm  News  that’s  wit 
to  print.  J.  Griswold,  914  2nd  Ave., 
Seattle,  Wash.  98104.  i 


COMPUTERS 


COMPUTERS — How  computers  are  af¬ 
fecting  the  lives  of  your  readers — in 
business,  schools,  their  daily  lives. 
Twice  a  month  by  the  editors  of 
Computerworld.  For  samples  write 
Computerworld  News  Service.  161  Com¬ 
mercial  St.,  Weymouth,  Mass.  02188. 


EDITORIAL 


SEW  BIZ — What’s  new  in  fabrics,  pat¬ 
terns,  aides,  techniques  for  faiAion  and 
home  decorating.  Weekly  by  career-long 
industry  recognized  expert.  Illustrated. 
Samples.  Box  771,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NOSTALGIA 

j  NOSTALGIA — A  smile  for  oldsters, 
'  guffaw  for  others.  Box  955,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SHOW  BUSINESS 


WINCHELI^STYLB  WEEKLY  col¬ 
umn.  TV,  movie,  stage  news.  Not  the 
typical  gossip  column.  Reasonable. 
Write  Box  944,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 


WEEKLY  COLUMNS  available  for 
syndication:  theater,  films,  medical, 
legal,  financial,  games,  gossip,  others. 
For  samples  contact  Multi-M^ia  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Dept.  S,  46-27  Kissena  Blvd., 
Flushing,  N.Y.  11356. 


;  GLORIA  PITZER’S  column  of  humor- 
ANALYSIS  HEADLINE  ISSUES:  ous  commentary  on  today’s  family  liv- 
fair,  clear,  tight,  clean.  Gives  readers  ing.  $2.  Minimum  —  450  words  week, 
more.  One-three  per  week.  Samples,  ly.  Samples  from:  HAPPY  NEWS- 
many  topics.  Write  Box  911,  Editor  t  PAPER  FEATUREIS,  Algonac,  Mich. 
Publisher.  1 48001. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

^^^^BOOKS/MAGAnNES^^ 

ARE  YOU  SERIOUS 
ABOUT  CRIME? 

Your  readers  are.  Now  you  can  keep 
both  yourself  and  them  abreast  of  all 
criminal  justice  topics,  including  crime 
control  and  prison  reform,  by  subscrib¬ 
ing  to  the  New  York  Journal  of  Crime 
&  Justice.  Many  reprintable  features, 
too.  $13/ year.  Sample  copy  50c.  5 

Beekman  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038. 


HAVE  YOU  AN  IDEA 
FOR  A  NEW 
MAGAZINE? 

Special  issue  of  FOLIO:  the  magazine 
for  magazine  management  on  ’’Starting 
New  Magazines”  covers  important  as¬ 
pects — how  to  obtain  feed  money,  fi¬ 
nancing,  building  circulation,  direct 
mail  testing,  first  issue  advertising 
sales,  pitfalls,  etc,  $6  for  special  issue; 
$15  for  6-issue  annual  subscription 
(U.S.).  Dept.  S-7,  FOLIO  Magazine, 
P.O.  Box  696,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 
06840. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

^USINEsToPPORTUNmES 


NORTHWEST  CANADA,  owners  want 
to  team  up  with  couple  in  expanding 
weekly  group;  writing  and  ad  sales 
skills  essential;  only  a  small  investment 
needed.  Box  920,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  (25  years)  wishes  to  re¬ 
organize  two  weekly  papers,  wants 
capable  associate.  Small  investment. 
Box  947,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  PUBLISHING  FRAN¬ 
CHISOR  seeks  individual  or  group  with 
$200,000  equity  for  national  expansion. 
Working  partner  welcomed.  Extremely 
profitable  with  fantastic  potential  and 
excellent  2'^  year  track  record.  Send 
financial  statement,  resumes  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  809,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEEKING  FINANCING  or  partners  to 
buy  additional  interest  in  200M  daily. 
Zone  5,  big  growth  potential.  Box  964. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  CfotsMeds— 

As  efTeetlve  In 
thm  newspaper  community 
os  your  newspaper's  classifieds 
ore  la  your  commenltyl 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

HOUSES  FOR  RENT 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

PERFECT  QUIET  AND  BEAUTY, 
IDEAL  FOR  WRITER.  EDITOR, 
TEACHER:  2  CHARMING  FULLY 
FURNISHED  HOUSES  FOR  RENT 
Walk  in  and  start  writing.  Houses 
completely  ready.  Available  in  Septem¬ 
ber  on  a  monthly  basis.  Located  1  hour 
from  New  York  City.  First  house  with 

2  bedrooms,  the  other  with  3.  Both 
have:  Fireplaces,  Dishwashers,  Washer- 
Dryers,  Outdoor  Dining  (or  Work) 
Areas,  Private  Beaches,  Boats.  Clean¬ 
ing  and  other  services  are  available 
also.  Fishing,  Swimming.  Ice-Skating 
and  Skiing  all  nearby.  Reasonable 
rent. 

Call  owners  (authors  themselves)  at 
(212)  787-8722.  If  not  there,  leave 

name  and  number  with  24-hour  an¬ 
swering  service. 

rWO  ETNE  Indiana  weeklies:  One, 
offset  and  equipped  to  camera-ready.  Is 
in  a  fantastic,  baianced  lake  town,  this 
year  will  gross  $23M;  the  other  is  in 
a  county  seat,  no  real  competition, 
best  gross  was  $50M,  nice  offset  and 
letterpress  shop  with  job  business. 
Either  of  these  would  be  ideal  for  a 
couple;  age  no  factor.  We’ve  also  a 
much  smaller  weekly  listed,  also  in 
Indiana.  Write  W.  W.  Spurgeon  Jr., 
550  Merchants  National  Bank  Bldg., 
Muncie,  Ind.,  47305.  Tell  your  qualifi¬ 
cations  first  letter. 

MOUNTAIN  STATE  weekly,  $20,000 
down,  offset,  isolated  hut  near  term 
growth  appears  very  substantial,  owner 
ill.  hurry.  J.  A.  Snyder.  Newspaper 
Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr,,  Anaheim, 
Calif.  92806. 

Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 

BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 

2026  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX, 
partnership,  loan,  depreciation  and  in¬ 
surance  purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Bro¬ 
chure.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Nor¬ 
ton,  Kans.,  67654,  or  Robert  N.  Bolitho, 
Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans. 
66207. 

ZONE  2  AWARD-WINNING  Weekly 
in  prosperous  growth  area.  No  equip¬ 
ment.  Priced  under  annual  volume  of 
close  to  $300,000.  Terms,  with  long 
payout.  W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co.,  National 
Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

NEW  JERSE^f  —  Profitable  weekly. 
Priced  near  $120,000  gross — 29%  down. 
Building  available  separately.  Reply 
Box  937,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspai)ers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 

6614  Rutgers  Street 

Houston,  Texas  77006 

Ph  (718)  664-9414 

MIDWEST  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY— 
Established  41  years,  for  sale  by  ab¬ 
sentee  owner.  Now  grossing  about 
$175M,  has  done  over  $286M,  Must 
have  $50M  cash  minimum  down  ;  owner 
finance  balance  to  buyer  with  proven 
record  in  advertising  or  management. 
Modern  web  offset  plant  included.  Pub¬ 
lisher,  5775  S.  McIntosh  Rd.,  Sarasota, 
Fla.  33581. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 

Dally  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMEkS  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEKJHNEIB  AGENCY _ 

TWO  SOUTHWESTERN  suburban  off¬ 
set  weeklies,  each  has  large  shopping 
mall.  One  serves  suburban  city  of  over 
60,000.  $40,000  down  but  buyer  should 
have  funds  to  convert  to  full  coverage 
from  paid  circulation.  Great  opportun¬ 
ity  for  top  suburban  publisher.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  92806. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

JOSERH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2284  E.  Uomneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIEID  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  36902 

1  Ph.  (206)  646-3366 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
’’the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICEiS,  MANAGEMENT 
6464  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile.  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 

If  you  want  TOP  DOLLAR  for  your 
newspaper,  contact  The  Newsmedla 
Company,  newspaper  management  con¬ 
sultant  and  m^ia  brokers.  James  E. 
Hickey.  Jr..  P.O.  Box  12196,  North- 
side  Station,  Atlanta.  Ga.  80306. 

preserve:  UTMOST  .SECURITY  and 

avoid  haggling  in  your  newspaper  sale. 
Newspaper  Service  Co..  Inc..  P.O.  Dr. 
*2428.  Panama  City.  E'la.  $2401. 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
NewspaiJer  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(IVe  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  ’’Norton 
Office”,  P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 
67654.  Office  phone  (913)  927-3407. 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  ‘’Kansas  City 
Office”,  P.  O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)^ 
236-5280;  Res.  (913)  381-6816. 

WANTEa)  WEEKLIES.  Minimum  reve¬ 
nues  $400,000.  Growth  history  and 
strong  second  level  management  a 
must.  Cash  or  cash  and  notes  from  80- 
year-old  respected  Northeastern  weekly 
group.  Location,  plant  and  earnings 
history  secondary.  Cionfidences  respected. 
Write  Box  801,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Addreii  your  reply  to  the  box  oumber 
giren  id  the  ad*  c/o  Editor  flr  Publisher, 
8S0  Third  ATcnue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 
Please  bo  selective  in  the  number  of  clips 
submitted  in  response  to  an  ad.  Include 
only  material  which  can  be  forwarded  In 
a  large  manila  envelope. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  not  responsible  for 
the  return  of  any  material  submitted  to 
its  advertisers. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  In  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 

time;  (813)  733-8063  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33516.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  June  15,  1974 
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IMPORTANT 

NOTICE 

Effective  July  1,  1974,  Classified 
Advertising  Rates  will  be  as  follows: 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
IPayabla  wifh  order) 

4-weeks  —  $1.25  per  line,  per  issue 

3- wHks  —  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  —  $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

1- week  —  $1.55  per  line 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
sount  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

IRamIftanc*  should  accompany  das- 
siffed  copy  whan  submittad  unlass 
cradif  has  been  asfabllshadi, 

4- weeks  —  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  —  $1.90  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  —  $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  —  $2.10  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or 
other  decorations,  changes  your  classified 
ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classi¬ 
fied  is  $3.90  per  agate  line — $55.00  per 
column  inch  minimum  space. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Av*..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Effective  through  June  29  issue. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
(Payable  with  order) 


4-Weeks  . $1.15  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  . $1.25  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  . $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

1- week  . $1.45  per  line. 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(RemlHance  should  accompany  copy 
unlass  credit  has  been  established). 

4- weeks  . $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  . $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  . $1.90  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $2.00  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (No  abbreviations) 
Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIhtE 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y..  N.Y,  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


WE'VE  GONE  INTO  THE 
HARDWARE  BUSINESSI 

(And  the  software 
business  too!) 

Beginning  this  week,  we're  adding  two 
new  classifications  to  our  Machinery  8 
Supplies  section — Computer  Hardware 
and  Computer  Software.  (Sea  our  very 
first  "Soft(wara)"  sell  ad  in  the  next 
column!) 

Here's  how  our  two  new  classifications 
can  be  of  utmost  importance  and  benefit 
to  you: 

IF  YOU'RE  A  NEWSPAPER  ready  to  move 
into  more  sophisticated  computer  tech¬ 
nology,  we  can  help  you  get  top  dollar 
for  the  computers  you’re  currently 
using. 

IF  YOU'RE  A  MANUFACTURER  of 
computer  hardware  or  a  software  house, 
we  can  help  you  move  your  trade-ins 
out  of  your  inventory  and  into  a  world¬ 
wide  market  place. 

No  matter  what  model  of  computer  you 
have  for  sale,  somebody  out  there  needs 
it  and  wants  it.  And  with  a  world-wide 
readership  in  the  newspaper  field,  we're 
the  logical  choice  to  ferret  them  out 
for  you.  If  we  could  help  an  American 
firm  finaliie  a  $1,000,000  press  deal  in 
Ireland,  we  know  we  can  help  you! 

Give  us  a  try.  What  have  you  got  to 
!ose?  We'll  help  you  sell  your  computers 
or  software  programs  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  and  the  very  highest  profit! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

Programmed  for  selling! 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


FOR  SALE:  Five  pocket,  Rosbacli  Sig¬ 
nature  inserter.  Used  iess  than  SO 
hours.  In  iike-new  condition.  $2000. 
Waupaca  County  Publishing  Co..  717 
10th  St..  Waupaca,  Wise.  54981.  Ph : 
(715)  258-5546. 


COMPOSIISG  ROOM 


F'UR  SALE;  Two  CG  2961  Photo  units, 
brand  new,  never  used  1970  modeis  .  .  . 
half  price.  Includes  set  gears,  font 
strips,  spare  reader  and  parts  kit.  Also 
two  Star  non-count  AutoPerfs  with 
tables  and  tape  winders  .  .  .  brand  new 
never  used  .  .  .  half  price.  Buy  all 
$23,000  worth  for  $12,500  FOB, 
Moberly,  Missouri  ...  or  will  sell 
pieces  separately.  Lawrence  Weller, 
(816)  263-1230. 


FOR  SALE;  Two  (2)  Photon  718-10 
Textmaster  phototypesetters.  Very  good 
condition,  large  variety  of  typefaces, 
large  stock  of  spare  parts.  Would  like 
to  sell  as  a  package.  Ideal  for  publica¬ 
tion  composition.  Contact  Dick  Young. 
Congressional  Quarterly  Inc.  at  1414 
22nd  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037— (202)  296-6800. 


JITSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  provided  by  manu¬ 
facturer.  FHN  Business  Products. 
Church  Rd.  Mt.  Laurel,  N.  J.  08057. 
(609)  236-7614. 


EXJUIPMia4T  AVAILABLE;  1  Auto¬ 
tape  Fototronic  Automix  Keyboard 
$1000.  Four  D-lOO  Visual  Graphics  Key¬ 
boards,  TTS  scheme,  advance  feed. 
Make  us  your  best  offer.  Naples  Daily 
News.  1075  Central  Avenue.  Naples, 
F'lorida  33940,  Hoyle  Phillips.  Foreman. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

^composing'ro^ 


5c^2^WAXER 


SPEEDY  PHOTOCOMPOSITION 


g"_14"_20- 
Wlds 

Smpothly  wORPi  proof$,  npwsprint,  ov«r- 
toys  k  film.  No  wavy  rldgos,  dry  oroos. 
wox  ooio  ot  odgos  or  wax  bloodlhrowgh. 
Cloon  priming.  Frocticol.  Convonionl. 


ling  control  Accur« 


call- 


MuJiuie  G>,  9/ic. 


CLINTON,  CONN.  06413 
Tslspheiw:  12031  669-6000 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

CLASSIFIED  PAGING  TYPESETTING 
system  including  program  and  photo¬ 
typesetting  devices  from  $30,000  to 
$60,000  depending  on  the  size  of  your 
classified  section.  Could  handle  any¬ 
thing  from  1  page  to  20  pages  daily. 
Requires  that  you  already  have  a  com¬ 
puter.  Cheapest  installation  for  those 
already  using  an  IBM  1130.  This  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  proven  and  ready  to  go. 
Available  now.  Contact  Edward  Alter- 
son,  Southtown  Economist  Inc.,  (312) 
586-8SOO. 

^  ENGRAVING 

MASTER  M-48  powderless  etcher  3 
years  old,  good  condition.  With  acid 
dispensing  system.  Maxi..ium  plate  size 
24  X  40.  Bath  volume  approximately 
200  liters.  Dakota  Photoengraving  Co., 
Box  710,  Fargo,  N.D.  58102.  Ph :  (701) 
232-0587. 

MAILROOM 

SHERIDAN  STUFFING  MACHINE 
model  24-P,  5-hopper.  Air  required  for 
operation.  Call  Carter  Prows  at  (904) 
791-4195  for  details. 

'^TRESSEfTTMACHINERY^ 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
^MISCELLANEOUS 

PUBLICATION  SOLD.  Eiquipment  and 
furnishings  to  be  sold.  All  excellent 
condition,  most  new  in  past  2%  years, 
still  like  new.  If  you're  starting  or 
expanding  a  reai  chance  to  buy  right. 
820  Headliner  $1265 

25  Headmasters  $  870 

(ali  for  $1925  combo  price) 

270F  Varityper  $  745 

10  Varityper  type  fonts  $  320 

(ali  for  $975  combo  price) 

Varityper  65  iite  table  $  135 

Wax-tec  Waxer  $  210 

Varigraph  and  matrixes  .  .  . 

extensive  $  340 

Lite  table — homemade  $  10 

Layout  table — 14  Metro  shelves 

under  $  40 

Tensor  phone  answering  service  $  95 

13  months  ad  proof  boolu  (73-74)  $  30 

Elliot  hand  addressor-small 

stencil  $  25 

In  addition  we  have  desks,  chairs,  files 
(2  and  4  drawer),  tables,  lites,  waste 
baskets,  stools,  cabinets,  calculator, 
electric  typewirter,  2  copy  machines, 
4  room  air  conditioner.  A  great  amount 
of  small  items  for  office  and  printing 
— borders,  wax,  carbon,  film,  staplers, 
scissors  .  .  .  too  numerous  to  mention. 
All  priced  right.  Call  Morrison,  Illinois 
(815)  772-2778  for  information. 


NEWSPRINT 

ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BEIHRENS  Pulp 
A  Paper  Corp.,  1896  Westwood  Blvd.. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  90026.  (213)  474-6526. 

perforatorItape^^ 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  pert  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  In  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write; 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4466 
Box  6600.  Akron.  Ohio  44313 

^PRESSEr^^ACmNEI^ 

COLOR  KING  add-on  unit,  good  condi¬ 
tion,  moderate  use.  rollstand,  $7500. 
O.N.E.,  P.O.  Box  362,  Tucker,  Ga. 
30084.  (404)  939-4831. 

URBANITE,  1970,  6  units,  8  web 

quarter  folder,  2-60HP  motors  and 
drives.  For  immediate  sale.  Box  868, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWS  KING  add-on  unit.  1969,  com¬ 
pletely  reconditioned,  new  rollers,  roll- 
stand,  $10,500.  O.N.E.,  P.O.  Box  362. 
Tucker.  Ga.  30084.  (404)  939-4831. 


FO’R  SALE:  1  Compugraphic  Auto¬ 
tape  Perforator,  just  like  new.  Cost 
$2400;  less  than  two  years  old,  $1750. 
Two  Friden  8201  tape  ^rforators. 
Good  for  spares,  clean  and  in  working 
order.  $350  each,  Ludlow  with  10  fonts 
mats,  18  pt.  to  96  pt..  Gas  pot.  Serial 
no.  01413,  $800.  Elrod,  7  molds,  gas 
pot.  Serial  no.  DR  0370,  $650.  Also 
have  plate  shaver,  Hammond  page 
caster,  Vandercook  proof  press.  Model 
SP15,  Serial  No.  25860.  Bob  Bryan, 
Cullman  (Ala.)  Times,  (205)  734-2131. 


PRESSES  FOR  SALE 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 

Goss  Suburban  Offset  Press,  4  units, 

manufactured  1967,  completely  reconditioned  1971; 

23 A"  cutoff;  36"  web;  4  position  rollstand; 

2  folders  and  %  page  with  air  formers, 

1  foloer  equipped  with  double  parallel; 
new  Hurletron  Versatrol  automatic  electronic  color 

register  and  cutoff  controls;  new  Goss  PIV  infeed  drive; 

4  new  Baldwin  ink  agitators. 

Goss  Suburban  Offset  Press,  6  units, 

manufactured  1960,  V2  and  Vi  page  folder, 

30  gallon  Baldwin  water  system,  roll  hoist. 

40hp  drive,  all  units  are  mag.  amp. 
and  direct  printing  on  1  unit. 

We  are  also  interested  in  buying  Goss  Headliners, 
whole  Colormatics,  color  convertibles,  etc. 

Representatives  will  be  at  ANPA/RI, 

Pageant  Motel  across  from  Convention  Hall. 

TENAKILL  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Successors  to  Ben  Schulman  Associates 

P.O.  Box  2284 

208  Huyler  Street,  South  Hackensack,  N.J.  07606 
Phone:  (201)  487-7717  Telex:  134-513  TENSHUL  HAK 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


HELP  WANTED 
^wmmsT£aiVE 


HELP  WANTED 
liDMimSTRATWE 


HELP  WANTED 

^LASSIHEiTADyERfisii^ 


GOSS  C-38,  23A".  1969. 

GOSS  SIGNATURE.  4  units,  com¬ 
plete  with  ovens,  chills,  paster. 
1966. 

GOSS  ITRBANITE.  6  uniU.  excel¬ 
lent  condition. 

GOSS  4  unit  Suburban. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  6  uniU  with 
folders. 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  FOLDER. 
COTTRELL  4  or  6  unit  V-16 
excellent  condition. 

COTTRELL  VANGUARD,  22»A  x 
31.  2  unit. 

COTTRELL  6  unit  V-16A.  new 
1969. 

COTTRELL  V-702-B 
FAIRCHILD  NEWSKING.  2  unit 
and  folder. 

HOE  ALLER  units. 

IPEC,  Inc. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street, 
Chicaso,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  788-1200 


HANTSCnO  2  Unit,  22%  x  36,  18,000 
per  hour.  Oven.  2  rollstands,  combina¬ 
tion  folder,  30  hp  motor-drive.  $38,600. 
Box  915,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  NEWSPRINT 

10  tons  of  the  stuff  with  purchase  of 
each  of  the  following  presses: 

Cottrell  V-16A,  6  units,  '72  $100,000 


Cottrell  V-IBA,  4  units,  '72  72,500 

Color  King,  4  units,  ’64  37,500 

Color  King,  2  units,  *64  26,000 

Vangruard  4  units,  36"  web  27,600 

Vanguard  8  units,  31"  web  20,000 


OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
P.O.  Box  362  Tucker,  Ga.  30084 

(404)  939-4831 


STEREOTYPE 

QUALITY  STEREOTYPE  reproduction 
demands  jmDuralumin  Base.  Jack 
Moore,  3444  Ck>untr]r  Club.  Medina. 
Ohio  44256. 


WANTED  TO  BVY 


WANTED:  A  used  Graphic  Electronics 
Photo-Lathe.  F.  L.  Greenway,  196 — 14th 
St.  N.W..  AtlanU,  Ga.  30318.  (404) 
873-3257. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


EDITORIAL  SERVICES 


LAGGING  BEHIND?  Troubleshooting 
team:  all  phases  editorial  and  produc* 
tion,  format,  conversion.  Staff  semi¬ 
nars.  Zones  1,3  and  5.  Box  912,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Help 

Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA-LIN- 
COLN  seeks  faculty  member  for  Fall 
1974  who  can  teach  variety  of  profes¬ 
sional  writing,  editing  courses.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  specialty  development.  At 
least  MA  or  MS  and  solid  print  media 
experience  necessary.  Minority  and 
women  applicants  encouraged.  Equal 
Opimrtunity  Employer.  Write:  Director. 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb.  68508. 


2  VISITING  PROFESSORSHIPS  open 
for  1974-75  school  year  beginning 
August  15,  teaching  introduction  mass 
communications,  press  law,  news  writ¬ 
ing,  other  basics.  Salary  range  $15- 
18,000.  Send  resume  to  Milton  Besser, 
Journalism  Department.  Wichita  State 
University,  Wichita.  Kang.  67208. 


PUBLISHER 

We  are  seeking  a  broad-gaugecj  executive  with  a 
record  of  accomplishment  to  be  publisher  of  a 
daily  with  15,000  circulation  in  Chart  Area  3.  This 
is  an  excellent  opportunity  in  a  growing  market  for 
a  self-starter  with  orientation  toward  news  as  well  as 
experience  in  business  and  sales.  The  person  we 
select  will  have  the  support  of  a  seasoned  staff  and 
compensation  commensurate  with  the  responsibilities. 
Please  send  resume  including  salary  background 
and/or  requirements  to:  Box  900,  Editor  &  Publisher 


ACADEMIC 


CIRCULATION 


FACULTY  POSITION  to  teach  pho¬ 
tography  and  writing  courses  in  Di¬ 
vision  of  Journalism  and  Printing. 
Student  newspaper  is  part  of  Journai- 
ism  Program.  Excellent  opportunity 
to  work  with  program  that  has  good 
media  contact.  PhD  preferred.  Masters 
may  be  acceptable.  Professional  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer.  Send  resume  and  list  of  ref¬ 
erences.  Joel  Gambill,  Division  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Printing,  Arkansas  State 
University,  State  University,  Ark. 
72467. 


TO  TEACH  media  research  and  effects 
or  public  relations  and  advertising. 
Broadcast  background  preferred.  PhD 
or  near  desirable.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  Send  resume  to :  Department 
of  Mass  Communication,  Central  Mis¬ 
souri  State  University,  Warrensburg, 
Mo.  64093  by  June  30. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  Suburban 
Newspaper  Group.  If  you  have  strong 
organizational  ability,  understand  sales, 
circulation,  promotion,  and  enjoy  a 
challenge,  this  may  the  position  you 
have  been  looking  for.  $40,000  plus  in¬ 
centives  for  the  right  person.  Degree 
preferred.  Competitive  experience  help¬ 
ful.  Send  resume  to  Box  875,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ACCOUNTANT 

Newly  created  position  that  has  poten¬ 
tial  of  controller  within  2-4  years. 
Person  will  report  directly  to  General 
Manager  and  be  involved  in  new  build¬ 
ing  project  and  Data  Processing  sys¬ 
tem  design  as  well  as  daily  accounting 
functions. 

Qualified  applicant  should  have  mini¬ 
mum  of  3  years  solid  accounting  ex¬ 
perience  and  college  degree  (CPA  and 
MBA  helpful  but  not  requir^). 
Company  publishes  two  medium-size 
newspapers  (75,000  AM:  45.000  PM: 
125,000  Sunday)  in  great  Midwestern 
city  of  170,000.  Write  letter  of  applica¬ 
tion  stating  educational,  work  and  sal¬ 
ary  history  to  Box  950,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Advertising  manager  ready  to  step  up 
to  full  charge  management  of  32,000 
circulation  weekly.  Must  have  general 
knowledge  of  all  departments  with  abil¬ 
ity  to  train  and  motivate.  $20-22.000 
plus  major  benefits  and  profit  sharing. 
Zone  2.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
917,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  NEEDED  for  East 
Coast  daily  with  20,000  circulation.  Wa 
want  a  strong,  decisive  communicator 
with  complete  understanding  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  news  departments.  If  you 
are  a  promotion  oriented,  civic  minded 
person,  this  may  be  your  next  position. 
Publishers  or  department  heads  with 
the  above  qualifications  should  apply. 
It  is  a  beautiful  community  for  family 
living.  $35,000  income  plus  full  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  to  Box  924,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 


WE  ARE  SEEKING  an  experienced 
circulation  director  familiar  with  all 
pliases  of  job  .  .  .  motor  carrier  routes, 
promotion,  distribution,  etc.  We  need 
a  hard  worker  and  we  are  willing  to 
pay  top  salary  for  the  right  person. 
Full  company  benefits.  Job  provides 
room  for  advancement  in  a  growing 
company  in  Zone  2  on  small  daily. 
Box  889,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MOVE  UP 

Growing  afternoon  daily  and  Sunday 
of  18,000  circulation  in  Zone  4  needs 
aggressive  circulation  manager  who  is 
strong  in  accounting  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  a  good  second  in  command  to  run 
own  department.  Excellent  advance¬ 
ment  opportunity,  complete  fringe 
benefits,  salary  open.  Send  resume  to 
Box  922,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  by 
Midwestern  newspaper  located  in  beau¬ 
tiful  city.  We  nee»l  a  self  starter  who 
is  capable  of  providing  the  finest  in 
sales  and  service.  Excellent  pay  and 
fringe  benefits.  Opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  in  group  of  newspapers. 
Send  complete  resume  and  letter  of 
your  past  achievements  and  goals.  Box 
895,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COME  GROW  WITH  US 
Midwest  evening  daily  accepting  appli¬ 
cations  for  Circulation  Manager.  Need 
aggressive,  ambitious,  enthusiastic  and 
promotionally  minded  person.  No  chair 
warmers  ne^ed  here.  Salary  is  open 
dependent  on  experience  and  capability. 
Good  fringes.  We  have  a  young  and 
open  minded  newspaper  organization 
that  wants  to  move  ahead  and  we  need 
a  person  to  fill  this  slot.  Reply  by 
letter  to:  Patrick  B.  Madison,  Associate 
Publisher,  Belvidere  Daily  Republican, 
401  Whitney  Blvd.,  Belvidere,  Ill.  61008. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  subur¬ 
ban  8000  offset  daily  in  Zone  2.  Great 
potential  for  a  worker.  Box  892,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


aTY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has  an  out¬ 
standing  opportunity  for  an  aggressive 
experienced  individual  to  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  as  our  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  Must  have  demonstrable  ability 
to  supervise  and  motivate.  Require 
thorough  knowledge  and  experience  in 
expanding  and  building  home  delivery, 
utilizing  new  and  imaginative  market¬ 
ing  and  promotional  concepts.  This 
position  offers  challenge  and  growth. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  E,  F.  Crouse,  Employment  Manager, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  400  N.  Broad 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19101, 


TAK&CHARGE  PERSON  on  way  up 
for  complete  charge  home  delivery 
manager  on  6-day  morning.  Must  be 
sales  minded.  Send  complete  resume 
including  salary  requirements  in  first 
letter  to  Box  963,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


EfrP  ClassMods— 

4t  00»eHv»  l» 
fh«  nawspapar  eomaiaalty 
os  year  aawspopar't  cfostMads 
ora  la  yaar  eanimaattyl 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
ACT  NOW! 

Northern  New  Jersey  major  daily 
beckons  you.  Here  is  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  solid  doer.  $18,000  salary 
range  plus  bonus,  of  course  all  major 
benefits.  If  you  are  an  assistant  man¬ 
ager  now,  that's  OK  ...  we  will  con¬ 
sider  you.  You  may  just  be  ready  td 
step  up.  We  are  looking  for  ability 
and  leadership.  The  time  is  just  right  to 
step  in.  Send  your  resume  now  to  Box 
925,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  Manager 
for  36,000  daily  in  Zone  2.  Will  handle 
outside  calls,  supervise  outside  sales 
persons  and  telephone  room.  Please 
send  resume  with  salary  requirements 
to  Box  935,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGint 
If  you  are  willing  to  work  hard  and 
have  the  background  to  accept  a  chal¬ 
lenge,  call  Reid  diristensen  at  the 
Keokuk  (Iowa)  Gate  City  (319)  624- 
8300. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AD  DIRECTTOR  and  Assistant  to  Pub¬ 
lisher  for  strong  Zone  3  suburban 
weekly.  We  seek  broad-gauged  indi¬ 
vidual  with  ad  management  experience 
and  capacity  to  become  General  Man¬ 
ager  or  Publisher  in  3-5  years.  Excep¬ 
tional  career  opportunity  with  fine 
company.  Box  942,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALESMAN  OR  WOMAN  wanted  for 
vigorous  progressive  shopper  in  western 
Massachusetts.  Needs  experience  and 
imagination  as  well  as  an  ability  to 
organize  and  direct  promotions.  Box 
962,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  AD  SALESMAN  for 
Florida's  largest  weekly  newspapers. 
Golden  opi>ortunity  for  sincere,  aggres¬ 
sive  person  who  is  locked  into  a  non¬ 
growth  situation.  Send  resume  and  let¬ 
ter  to  General  Manager,  Neighbor 
Newspapers,  109  Brush  St.,  Tampa, 
Fla.  33602. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

CENTRAL  NEW  JERSEY  ABC 
weekly  newspaper  needs  an  ag¬ 
gressive  sales  leader.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  competitive  retail  ad 
sales  and  be  able  to  direct  and 
motivate  a  seven  person  staff.  Call 
Palmer  Bateman  Jr..  (201)  722- 
3000  or  write  Somerville  Mes¬ 
senger  Gazette,  P.O.  Box  699, 
Somerville,  N.J.  08876. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  experi¬ 
enced,  for  small  daily  in  Elko,  Ne¬ 
vada.  Send  resume  to  Elko  Daily  Free 
Press,  Box  1330,  Elko,  Nev.  89801. 


SOLID  5  FIGURES  for  individual  on 
the  move  upward  in  Zone  6.  Immediate 
opening  in  real  growth  area  near  big 
city.  If  you  can  sell,  you  can  make  it 
big  with  national  group.  Reply  in 'full 
to  Box  931,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


VERSATILE  GENERAL  ASSIGN¬ 
MENT  reporter  for  twice-weekly  12,000 
pai>er  in  North  Alabama.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  talented  J-School  grad  will¬ 
ing  to  work  hard  with  growing  group. 
Resume,  a  few  clips  to  Box  862,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WANT  TO  JOIN 
THE  TOP  10? 

We*re  one  of  America’s  top  10  news; 
papers*  but  w'e  want  to  be  the  best.  To 
help  us  ffet  there,  we  need  some  more 
good  editors  who  have  talent,  imagina* 
tion  and  staying  power.  If  you 'are  a 
seasoned  pro  who  can  meet  the  high 
standards  of  our  copy  desk,  or  a  grower 
who  is  ready  to  move  into  a  mid-level 
editing  spot,  we  want  to  hear  from 
you.  Box  896,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
^^EDlfoRLAL^ 


HELP  WANTED 
LABOR  RELATIONS 


WE  NEED  TWO 

experienced  news  iieople  who  don’t  join 
clubs  or  organizations.  The  journalists 
we  need  are  dedicated  to  the  watchdog 
role  of  honest,  effective  journalism.  We  j 
need  these  two  key  news  people  on  the 
job  by  mid-August : 

WIRE  EDITOR  who  can  boil  down, 
question  and  improve  copy  from  two 
wire  services  and  step  in  one  day  a 
week  as  the  slot  man. 

INVESTIGATIVE  writer  to  dig  out 
the  truth  and  write  concise  hard  news 
stories  and  indepth  articles. 

Pay  and  fringes  are  competitive.  News¬ 
paper  is  in  an  ideal  location  for  warm 
weather  activities.  Write  to  Ralph  H. 
Montgomery,  Managing  Editor,  Daily 
Times-News,  P,  O.  Box  481,  Burling¬ 
ton.  N.  C.  27215. 


COMPANY  OF  THE  CROSS.  Episco¬ 
palian  religdous  order,  is  recruiting 
new  members,  men  or  women,  married 
or  single,  for  desk/rewrite  staff  of  its 
new  western  Canadian  general  weekly 
news  magazines.  Company  members 
receive  as  pay  all  living  essentials  plus 
a  small  cash  allowance.  Experience 
essential.  Write:  The  Minister,  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  Cross,  11224  142  St.,  Ed¬ 
monton,  Alberta,  Canada. 


Writer/Editor. 

Largest  Upstate  New  York 
public  relations  firm  seeks  a 
talented  writer  who's  com¬ 
fortable  dealing  with  science, 
engineering,  manufacturing. 

This  isn't  a  technical  writing 
job,  but  an  opportunity  for  a 
thorough  reporter  who  can 
write  lucid,  lively  copy.  Send 
resume,  salary  requirements, 
best  samples.  No  phone  calls. 

No  agencies. 

Michael  Kenny, 

Creative  Director 

Darcy  Communications  Division 

Hutchins/Darcy  Inc. 

400  Midtown  Tower 
Rochester,  New  York  14604 


REPORTER  interested  in  the  challenge 
to  dig  for  news  and  write  in-depth.  2 
or  more  years  experience  desire<l,  but 
will  consider  person  with  less  who  can 
show  us  initiative  and  talent.  Zone  2 
afternoon  60,000  daily.  Resume,  sam¬ 
ples  to  Box  940,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR— Organized,  ag¬ 
gressive,  minimum  6  years  editing, 
makeup.  Spanish  helpful.  Recreation, 
agricultural,  retirement  area,  near 
wilderness.  Zone  8.  No  bigots  need 
apply.  Send  brief  resume,  applicable 
experience,  salary  required,  profes¬ 
sional  and  credit  references  to  Box 
919,  Editor  &.  Publisher. 


BDITOR-MANAGE7R  needed  for  Kansas 
weekly  newspaper  in  4600  community 
Prefer  strong  advertising  background. 
Apply  to  Allan  D.  Evans,  Russell, 
Kans.  67666. 


SELF-STARTING  REPORTER,  imme¬ 
diately.  for  south  Florida  daily  PM. 
I-man  rural  bureau  on  large  lake.  Box 
921,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EIDITOR — 60,000  newspaper  in 
Zone  2  needs  experienced  copy  editor, 
a  person  who  can  package  news  crea¬ 
tively  and  who  is  prepared  to  move 
with  us  into  the  latest  editing  and 
jayout  technology.  The  person  we  have 
in  mind  will  a  news  editor  in  a 
year  and  a  managing  editor  or  editor 
on  one  of  our  sister  newspapers  in  3. 
Box  941,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTE3R  for  growing  PM  offset 
daily  (18,000  circulation);  experienced 
person  with  investigative  background, 
strong  on  government  and  court  sys¬ 
tem.  New  plant,  progressive  modern 
organization;  ideal  community  directly 
on  the  Gulf  in  south  Florida.  Ck>ntact 
Thomas  E.  Hayer,  Bklitor,  Naples  Daily 
News,  P.O.  Box  1737,  Naples,  Florida 
33940. 


EDITOR  ZONE  4  weekly  group.  Ex¬ 
perience  a  must.  $170.  Box  903,  Bklitor 
&  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  to  produce 
above-average  local  news-oriented  news¬ 
paper  for  growing  7000  circulation  5- 
•lay  PM  daily  in  Zone  4.  Write,  giving 
full  details.  Box  908,  Bklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED:  DESKPERSON  —  A  good 
team  worker  and  a  real  pro,  for  gutsy 
young  PMs  tabloid  with  strong  local 
news  orientation.  Must  know  news, 
photos,  layout,  and  CARE  about  'em. 
Must  have  ability  and  desire  to  help 
reporters  do  a  better  job:  ability  to  i 
administer  photo  scheduling  and  poten-  i 
tial  to  direct  "putting  out  the  paper”. 
Zone  1.  Box  933,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


A  RARE  BIRD  who  can  oversee  a 
weekly  tab,  produce  knowledgeable, 
scintillating  TV-copy  and  has  the  flair 
to  become  a  promotable  community  per¬ 
sonality.  We’re  a  100.000-plus  6-day  AM 
in  Zone  5,  starting  a  weekend  "relevision 
and  Leisure  Time  supplement.  If  you're 
the  rare  bird,  write  to  us  at  Box  943, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
I  Aggressive  50-75,000,  7-day  paper 
I  is  seeking  a  top-notch  person  to  run 
news  operation.  Must  be  strong  on 
organization  and  leadership.  People  re- 
'  lationship  development  a  must.  Excel- 
I  lent  salary,  benefits  and  sky's-the-limit 
future  to  the  right  individual.  Zone  2. 
Box  945,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


'  COPY  EDITOR 

Exi^rienced  copy  editor  140,000  state 
capital  AM  daily  in  North  Carolina. 
Skilled  editing,  lively  headlines,  imag¬ 
inative  layout  plus  willingness  to  learn 
VDT  operation.  Advancement  prospects 
with  this  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
I  excellent.  Salary  open.  Good  public 
{  schools,  colleges,  pleasant  living  in 
heart  of  Variety  Vacationland.  Resume 
to  managing  editor.  The  News  and 
Observer.  P.O.  Box  191,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

I  27602. 

LOCAL~  COLUMNIST  for  5-day  P.M 
,  in  Zone  4.  Write  5  front-page  human 
'  interest  columns  a  week  plus  occasional 
feature.  Excellent  pay  for  excellent 
writer.  Send  clips  and  resume  to  Box 
936.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  COPY  EDITOR.  Three  years  daily 
newspaper  experience  on  copy  desk. 

[  Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  preferably  single, 
i  Three-year  contract.  Starting  salary 
$12,167  per  year  plus  small  housing 
allowance.  Group  insurance,  retire- 
;  ment,  medical  benefits.  PX  and  com¬ 
missary  privileges.  Uixm  receipt  of 
letter  and  resume  we  will  forward  of¬ 
ficial  application  blank  and  details  on 
working  conditions  in  Japan.  Send 
letter  and  resume  to  Managing  Editor, 
Pacific  Stars  and  Strii)cs,  (Tokyo,  Ja¬ 
pan)  APO  San  Francisco  96503. 


FINANCIAL  EDITOR 

Experienced  financial  editor 
wanted.  Top  opportunity  for 
mature,  hard  working  individ¬ 
ual.  Nation’s  oldest  financial 
weekly  newspaper.  New  York 
City. 

Box  939,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  5000  circulation  daily  in  RrowinK 
area  of  western  New  York  State.  5  days 
a  week,  }roo<l  working  conditions,  chal- 
lenjcinjr.  jroo<l  variety.  Must  fill  job 
soon.  Write  or  call  Journal-Rejjister. 
Medina,  N.Y.  14103,  (716)  798-1400  to 
arran^re  interview. 


SKILLED  NEWSMAN  for  Florida 
community  monthly  newspaper.  Active 
retiree  considered.  Need  re-write,  edit¬ 
ing,  makeup  experience.  Box  949.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR — Experience*!  jreneral 
roportinp,  stronjr  on  rewrite,  photo 
e<litinjr,  headlines,  dummyinjr.  Prestijf- 
ious  lonsr  establishe*!  Lonp  Island  week-  | 
ly,  modern  offset  plant.  Car  essential. 
Send  <letaile<l  resume  to  Box  948,  Editor  j 
&  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  ART 

CARTOONIST-GRAPHICS  —  Medium 
morning-evening-Sunday  in  Region  3 
seeks  skilled  graphics  and  design  edi¬ 
tor  to  serve  as  father  of  new  design. 
Duties  will  include  3  or  4  politically 
moderate  editorial  cartoons  weekly,  de¬ 
sign  and  graphics  consultation,  news 
art  and  evolutionary  responsibilities  for 
creative  person.  Salary  based  on  ex¬ 
perience.  Excellent  fringes  and  crea¬ 
tive  atmosphere.  Apply  with  samples 
and  full  particulars  to  Box  928,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ENGiyEERS 


APPLICATION  ENGINEERS 
FOR 

METRO-SYSTEMS 

MGD  Graphic  Systems,  a  major  division  of  Rockwell 
International,  needs  additional  application  engineers 
for  our  expanding  Information  Products  Division.  The 
Information  Products  Division  designs,  manufactures 
and  markets  computer-based  systems  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry. 

We  seek  application  engineers  experienced  in  Graphic 
Arts  and/or  computer  systems. 

MGD  offers  a  challenging  assignment,  above  an  aver¬ 
age  employee  benefits  and  an  opportunity  for  pro¬ 
fessional  growth. 

See  us  at  the  ANPA  show  or  forward  a  letter  or  resume 
to: 

Director  of  Personnel 
Information  Products  Division 
Rockwell  International 
2735  Curtiss  Street 
Downers  Grove,  lllionis  60515 

MGD  Graphic  Systems  Division 

Rockwell  International 
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TORONTO  NEWSPAPER  GUILD  in¬ 
vites  applications  for  the  imsition  of 
LOCAL  REPRESE'NTATIVE’,  a  full 
time  salaried  position  on  the  staff  of 
the  Local.  The  Local  Representative 
will  have  primary  responsibility  for 
the  organization  of  new  groups  of  em¬ 
ployees  seeking  Guild  representation; 
he  or  she  will  also  assist  in  the  Local's 
collective  bargaining,  education  and 
administrative  activities. 

Qualifications:  A  thorough  knowledge 
of  Ontario  and  Canadian  labour  law, 
experience  in  a  trade  union  leadership 
position  (media  industry  experience 
helpful).  Toronto  Newspaper  Guild 
represents  approximately  1.800  em¬ 
ployees  at  The  Toronto  Star,  The  Globe 
and  Mail.  The  Brantford  Expositor, 
CCH  Canadian  Limited,  The  Oshawa 
Times  and  The  Daily  Racing  Form.  It 
is  an  affiliate  of  the  Ontario  Federation 
of  Labour  and  the  Canadian  Labour 
Congress. 

Applicants  should  submit  a  resume  and 
salary  proposal  to: 

The  Secretary 
Toronto  Newspaper  Guild, 

347  Bay  Street,  Room  305, 
Toronto,  (Ontario 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSMAN 

Management  Position — 
$17,000  Plus  Bonus 

Web  offset  pressman  with  strong 
camera  background  and  top  man¬ 
agement  potential  needed  by 
newspaper  with  job  printing  plant. 
We  need  an  ambitious  leader  who 
is  profit-oriented.  Send  typed  re¬ 
sume.  Include  complete  work  his- 
!  tory,  education  and  personal  his¬ 
tory.  All  applications  held  in  con¬ 
fidence.  NO  COST  TO  YOU. 

Associated  Personnel  Technicians 

P.O.  Box  1036,  Wichita,  KS  67201 


PRODVCTIOIS 

MAINTENANCE  TECHNICIAN  —  Ex¬ 
cellent  opiwrtunity  with  modern  offset 
daily  in  Florida.  We  are  part  of  a 
j  major  newspai)er  group  and  offer  ex¬ 
cellent  benefits  and  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Prefer  a  person  with  heavy 
experience  on  high  speed  photo  comp, 

,  VDTs  and  OCR.  Will  be  at  ANPA/RI 
for  interview.  Ken  Duffield,  Gainesville 
'  Sun,  P.O.  Drawer  A,  Gainesville.  Fla. 
32602. 


PRE-PRESS  PRODUCTION  MAN¬ 
AGER.  Relocate  immediately.  Ability 
to  function  and  communicate  in  high 
pressure  environment  with  high  level 
newspaper  executives.  Must  be  able  to 
manage  a  predominately  female  work 
force.  Report  directly  to  General  Man¬ 
ager.  Box  899,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


'  PRODUCTION  MANAGER  with  photo- 
composing  experience,  and  familiar 
with  electronic  equipment  including 
computer  basics  and  markup,  O^, 
VTD  and  high  speed  photo  typesetting 
equipment.  (Teneral  knowledge  of 
camera,  platemaking  and  Goss  Metro 
'  press  beneficial.  Prefer  person  with 
degree  in  printing  management  or  In- 
'  dustrial  engineering.  Must  be  people- 
I  oriented  to  work  with  an  outstanding 
staff  that  will  soon  be  moving  into  a 
new  building.  Bbccellent  (vportunity, 
challenge,  salary  and  fringes,  ^nd 
resume  to  Jim  Barnhill,  General  Man- 
r  ager.  Contra  Costa  Times,  P.O.  Box 
5166,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.  94596.  Re¬ 
plies  absolutely  confidential. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN,  hot 
metal,  24,000,  six-day  daily.  Zone  6. 
Fine  community.  Real  challenge  for 
journeyman  who’ll  take  charge.  $13,000. 
Bo.x  938,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NIGHT  COMPOSING  ROOM 
FORBJMAN 

i  Working  foreman  for  10-20M  Zone  2 
;  offset  daily.  Supervisory  experience  es- 
j  sential.  Must  be  familiar  with  photo¬ 
comp  and  pasteup.  Box  676,  Editor  & 
1  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
^mUC^RELAnONS 


HELP  WANTED 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


HELP  WANTED 

Tvblic^relations 


HELP  WANTED 
TvBUC^^ELATWm 


If  you're  aggressive  and  you've  been  thinking 
about  your  career  potential  in  business  and 
industry,  get  in  touch  with  us. 

Few  corporations  can  offer  a  talented  writer/ 
communicator  os  many  opportunities  as  Digital. 

As  the  recognized  world  leader  in  minicomputers 
— and  one  of  the  fastest  growing  companies  in 
the  cauntry — we  can  utilize  your  skills  in  more 
capacities  with  more  exposure,  in  more  markets 
than  anyone  else  in  the  field. 

Product  Line 
Promotion  Supervisor 

Your  role  in  the  planning  and  implementation  of 
complete  advertising  and  public  relations  pro¬ 
grams  will  encompass  a  wide  variety  of  promo¬ 
tional  activities  in  the  graphics  and  publishing 
industries. 

You'll  be  responsible  for  the  generations  of  news 
releases,  features  and  customer  application  stories 
with  heavy  editorial  contact.  You'll  develop  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion  with  close  work  with 
our  advertising  agencies. 

Strong  writing  ability,  and  3  to  5  years  experience 
in  administering  advertising  and  PR  programs  is 
desirable.  A  familiarity  with  the  graphic  arts 
marketplace,  and  editorial  contacts  in  that  market 
are  desirable. 

Pioduct  Pubikity  Writcf 

If  you're  technically  ariented,  and  you've  had 
experience  writing  and  editing  news  copy  or 
articles,  we  have  an  outstanding  position  for  you. 

Working  as  part  of  a  product  publicity  group,  and 
serving  as  liaison  with  marketing  (in  conjunction 
with  a  market  promation  specialist),  your  respon¬ 
sibilities  will  include  data  gathering  and  editorial 
functions  including  preparation  of  press  releases, 
full  length  features,  and  a  house  organ.  A 
Bachelors  or  associate  degree  is  preferred. 

Please  direct  your  resume  to  Louise  Warren, 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation, 

615  Main  Street,  Maynard,  Mass.  01754 

SDIIDDSD 

digital  equtpment  corporation 


Th*  obov*  positions  or*  open  (or  application  to  women  and  men 
regardless  of  race,  national  origin,  age,  religion  or  creed. 
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INTERNAL  COMMUNICATIONS  ASSISTANT 

THE  TRANE  COMPANY,  a  FORTUNE  500  corporation  with  operations 
worldwide,  has  an  opening  for  a  professional  internal  communications 
assistant. 


The  position  requires  a  minimum  of  a  BA/BS  degree  in  Journalism 
or  communications  and  at  least  2  years  experience  in  corporate 
internal  communications  or  publications.  The  person  must  be  able 
to  communicate  visually  as  well  as  in  words  in  the  areas  of  em¬ 
ployee  publications  and  other  internal  communication  methods. 


Position  is  located  at  Trane  corporate  headquarters  in  La  Crosse 
an  attractive,  medium-sized,  southwester  Wisconsin  city  located  on 
the  Mississippi  River. 


Reply  in  confidence  to: 

William  O.  Marshall 
Staff  Employment 
THE  TRANE  COMPANY 
U  Crosse,  Wise.  54601 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION  OFFICER 
being  sought  by  Roman  Catholic  Arch¬ 
diocese  of  Newark,  N.J.  Must  have 
strong  background  in  Catholicism  and 
experience  in  communications.  Salary 
negotiable ;  fringe  benefits  available. 
For  job  description,  send  resume  to 
Msgr.  John  J.  Kiley,  37  Evergreen  PI., 
East  Orange,  N.J.  07018. 


ASSISTANT  DIREXTTOR  wanted  for 
university  news  bureau  operation.  Must 
have  Bachelors  degree  and  2  to  3  years 
experience  in  news  writing  and  report¬ 
ing.  Good  copy  editing  and  proofread¬ 
ing  skills  necessary.  Familiarity  with 
area  media  preferred.  Send  resume  to 
Personnel  Dept.,  Tufts  University, 
Me<lford,  Mass.  02155.  An  Affirmative 
Action/ Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


MODERN  400-BBD  HOSPITAL  seeks 
PR  person  with  background  in  writing, 
editing,  graphics,  photography,  layout' 
and  design.  BA  required.  Teaching 
background  helpful.  Will  be  involved 
in  hospital  education.  Must  be  self 
starter.  Send  complete  resume  to  Di¬ 
rector  of  PR,  South  Chicago  Com¬ 
munity  Hospital,  2320  E.  93rd  St., 
Chicago,  III.  60617.  Position  available 
in  July. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PR  Consultants  and  counselors  with 
government  PR  experience: 

THE  METROPOLITAN 
DADE  COUNTY.  FLORIDA 
GOVERNMENT 

seeks  an  evaluation  of  its  public  in¬ 
formation  services.  The  project  re¬ 
quires  an  evaluation  of  the  county’s 
present  system  of  public  information/ 
education  dissemination  in  a  community 
of  1.4  million  permanent  residents  and 
seeks  recommendations  for  better  com¬ 
munication  programming.  Consultation 
fee  is  $12,000  and  study  deadline  is 
October  31.  A  copy  of  the  Request  for 
Proposal  containing  general  back¬ 
ground  information  and  specific  de¬ 
tailed  criteria  and  requirements  may 
be  obtained  from  the  County  Manager's 
office,  911  Courthouse.  73  W.  Flagler 
St.,  Miami,  Fla.  33130.  Proposals  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Dade  County  man¬ 
ager’s  office,  attention  Hall  Tennis,  not 
later  than  July  15. 


E6P  Classifieds — 

As  affective  in 
the  newspaper  community 
as  your  newspaper’s  classifieds 
are  In  vour  communityl 


Positions  Wonted . . . 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


34-YEAR-OLD  PROFESSIONAL,  with 
proven  record,  qualified  for  a  [>OBition 
in  General  Management,  Marketing, 
Circulation,  Promotion,  Advertising. 
Available  immediately,  also  as  Consul¬ 
tant.  Box  909,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER-AD  DIRECTOR 
Large  Metro,  medium  market  and  su¬ 
burban  publication  experience  with 
very  competitive  background  for  20 
years.  Goal,  budget  and  results  oriented 
with  excellent  performance  track  rec¬ 
ord.  Only  42  years  old.  Very  strong 
sales  and  administrative  experience 
with  expertise  in  community  relations, 
expansion,  marketing,  sales,  budgets, 
commercial  printing,  production,  client 
representation/ services  and  most  areas 
that  affect  the  bottom  line  and  deliver 
prominence  in  the  marketplace.  Objec¬ 
tive — position  of  publisher,  general 
manager  or  ad  director  of  small,  me¬ 
dium  or  large  newspaper — or  group. 
Box  913,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  or  pub¬ 
lisher  available.  Four  years  ago,  I  took 
over  as  publisher  of  a  distressed  news¬ 
paper  and  have  increased  its  gross 
revenue  four  hundred  per  cent  to  an 
amount  in  seven  figures  with  substan¬ 
tial  profits.  Available  because  owner  is 
taking  over,  having  disposed  of  another 
property.  College  naduate,  age  32, 
married.  Box  846,  ^itor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITOR  ac  PUB 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENEatAL  MANAGEJR,  Publisher  with 
last  8  years  as  publisher  5500  circula¬ 
tion  5-day  daily.  Seek  challenge  with 
problem  daily  in  Western  U.S.  Very 
cost  conscious  and  financially  conser¬ 
vative.  Have  money  to  invest.  Ken 
Green,  Box  179,  Artesia,  N.M.  88210. 
(505)  746-3524. 


ADMINISTRATION/AD  DIRECTOR— 
Experienced  daily  and  shopper  publish¬ 
er,  strong  on  advertising,  promotions, 
production  and  circulation,  seek  gen¬ 
eral  management,  ad  director  or  sales 
position  in  Zones  8  or  9.  Will  travel. 
Resume  on  request.  Box  923,  Elditor  ft 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER,  Ad  Director. 
Publisher,  Business  Manager.  Age  34, 
16  years  extensive  responsibility, 
achievements  and  innovations.  Profes¬ 
sionalism,  all  phases.  Ph:  (515)  673- 
7485. 


CIRCULATION 


AMBITIOUS,  aggressive,  experienced 
pro  seeks  change,  30M  to  lOOM  range. 
Married,  college,  presently  employed 
but  stymied.  Worked  3  properties  in  37 
years.  Good  references,  won  21  top 
circulation  awards  past  15  years.  Will 
hold  confidence.  Box  957,  Elditor  ft 
Publisher. 
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I  Positions  Wonted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


CIRCVLATION 


AGGRB2SSIVE,  shirt-sleeve  circulation 
manager,  with  circulation  of  24,500 
ABC.  Proven  record  in  sales,  service, 
collections.  Relocate  Zone  3  and  4.  Bud¬ 
get  minded;  mailroom;  bindery.  Box 
934,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ST-YEAR-OLD  Assistant  City  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager  with  state’s  largest  daily 
newspapers,  BS  degree,  seeks  own  oper¬ 
ation.  Box  793,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


PUBLISHERS:  I  can  improve  your 
classified  REIVENUE  by  50%  in  12 
months  and  train  someone  to  keep  it 
that  way.  Proven  record  in  dailies  up 
to  150M  with  documentation  and  ref¬ 
erences  from  publishers.  Box  929,  Eldi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN,  daily  and 
metropolitan  experience  with  excellent 
record  as  a  producer  and  department 
head.  College  graduate.  Box  841,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

RETAIL  OR  NATIONAL  MANAGER’S 
POSITION  sought,  20  to  50M.  Excel¬ 
lent  sales  track  record  and  references. 
Assistant  with  future  considered.  Sal¬ 
ary  open,  age  35.  Prefer  Zones  5.  8  or 
9.  J.  W.  Taylor.  Ph.  (916)  273-9056. 

AD  MANAGER— Experience  in  sales, 
research,  promotions,  marketing  in 
community  and  suburban  papers.  Will 
motivate  staff,  organize  successful  op¬ 
eration.  Zones  1.2,5.  Box  958,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

SPORTSWRITER  /  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

3  years  on  prep  and  college  beat,  now 
a  darkroom  technician,  wants  out  of 
the  dark  (some).  Box  960,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER,  strong  Latin  American 
background,  good  credentials,  photo  ca¬ 
pabilities,  colorful,  imaginative  writer, 
seeks  stringer-corres|K>ndent  assign¬ 
ments  for  Mexico.  (Central  America, 
Caribbean.  Box  956.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

YOUNG  EDI'POR  of  5800  weekly  look¬ 
ing  for  weekly  or  small  daily  post 
(news  or  sports).  Assistant  on  two- 
time  top  award  winning  paper.  Back¬ 
ground  in  editing,  writing,  layout, 
photography.  Western  Zones  only.  Box 
959,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROFESSIONAL  NEWSMAN  with  18 
years  experience,  varied  background, 
looking  for  opportunity.  Box  778,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

BRIGHT,  AGGRBSSIVE  May  grad  with 
excellent  reporting  and  editing  back¬ 
ground  with  major  college  daily  seeks 
reporter’s  job  with  25-100,000  daily. 
Relocate  anywhere.  Box  891,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  i>osition  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  or  surrounding  states  sought 
by  28-year-old  with  all  the  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Box  885,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EAGER  BEGINNING  REPORTS,  BA 
journalism  ’74,  college  paper  experience 
in  reporting,  copy  Siting,  column 
writing.  Prefer  Zone  3.  Box  850.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDI'TOR.  6  years  Siting, 
managing,  improving  community  week¬ 
lies.  S^k  challenge,  responsibility,  more 
money.  Box  886,  Elditor  A  Publisher, 

EXPERIENCED,  diligent  writer-editor, 
29,  seeks  challenging  job  with  news  or 
general  interest  magazine  or  weekly 
paper.  Versatile  writer.  MJ  degree. 
Will  relocate.  Lincoln  Bates.  1333 
Federal  #6,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90025. 

MISSOURI  JOURNALISM  graduate 
with  3  years  editorial  experience  in 
Brussels  seeks  freelance  or  staff  posi¬ 
tion  in  business  and/or  financial  writ¬ 
ing,  from  Belgium  and  Holland.  Box 
890,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


YOUNG  but  proven  working  reporter. 
2  years  on  250,000  circulation  Midwest 
daily,  general  assignment,  emphasis  on 
minority  news  and  urban  change,  also 
weekly  and  student  publication  experi¬ 
ence,  J-grad,  Columbia  University 
Summer  Program  for  Minority  Groups, 
will  consider  PR,  Box  904,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


UNDER-30  NEWSMAN  has  awards  for 
writing  and  photos.  Masters  J-Degree, 
national  magazine  credits.  Now  in  fifth 
year  as  reporter  with  Eastern  PM, 
seeking  Zone  1  or  2  feature  or  roto 
spot  where  I  can  handle  story,  photo, 
editing  chores.  Box  881,  ^itor  A 
Publisher. 

WIDE  EXPERIENCE  as  reporter,  sev¬ 
eral  years  as  editor,  want  writing  and/ 
or  copy  editing  job.  Zone  2.  Box  880, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  WRITER  with  no  profea^nal 
experience  will  do  anything  for  an 
opportunity  to  write.  College  graduate 
with  literature  major,  heavy  under¬ 
graduate  scientific  background,  school 
journalism  training  and  some  experi¬ 
ence  in  medical  advertising.  Open,  will¬ 
ing,  eager  to  learn,  all  I  ask  is  a 
chance.  Any  zone.  Box  907,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

OUT^ OF  ARM^— OUT  OF~ lOB:  R^ 
porter,  25,  with  3  years  experience, 
seeking  job  on  daily,  any  Zone.  Re¬ 
cently  finished  Army  stint  which  in¬ 
cluded  work  on  European  Stars  and 
Strii>e8.  Have  Bachelor  of  Journalism 
degree.  Resume  and  clips  upon  request. 
Bruce  Pomerantz,  27  Joslen  PI.,  Hud¬ 
son.  N.Y.  12534.  (618)  828-6681,  6544. 


COPY  DEISK,  rim,  slot,  wire,  news 
editor.  Top  skills,  heavy  experience 
papers  all  sizes  including  metro.  Age 
45,  married,  non-drinker,  relocate  any¬ 
where  for  right  paper.  Location,  quality 
of  paper  more  important  than  salary. 
Have  gjso  been  a  managing  editor, 
write  prize-winning  editorials,  columns. 
Editor,  Box  209,  Berkeley,  Calif.  94701 
or  call  (416)  648-0632. 


MAGAZINE/BOOK  EDITOR 
At  32,  I’ve  authored  6  consumer  books 
plus  articles  in  30  national  magazines. 
I’ve  held  editorial  spots  on  Midwestern 
magazines  and  papers.  Ripe  for  man¬ 
agement.  Box  873,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  writer  seeks  report¬ 
ing/editing  position  on  New  Jersey 
paper.  Young,  aggressive,  over  2  years 
experience.  J.  Okal.  Box  481,  R.  D.  1, 
Princeton,  N.J.  08540. 


PUBLICATION  DESIGNER  will  work 
closely  with  advertising,  art,  editorial, 
photography,  and  classified  departments 
toward  creating  a  product  of  continu¬ 
ing  high  quality  and  lasting  impression. 
Resourceful  and  imaginative  with  a 
history  of  achievement,  college  degreed. 
Newspaper  experience  in  print  design, 
reporting,  editing,  and  layout,  yet  only 
26.  Solid  references.  Box  914,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


VERSATILE  JOURNALIST  seeks: 
government  beat  on  major  metro,  man¬ 
aging  editor’s  or  news  editor’s  slot  on 
medium  daily,  or  key  management  po¬ 
sition  in  weekly  chain.  Young  aggres¬ 
sive  pro  with  8  years  of  diversified  ex¬ 
perience  (weeklies  and  dailies).  Will 
send  complete  resume  and  clips  upon 
request.  Box  846,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


VETiniAN  REPORTER,  88,  can  do  It 
all,  do  it  well,  seeking  relocate  Zone  I. 
Box  697.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER,  22,  seeks  position  on 
weekly  or  small-medium  daily.  Did  top 
job  as  sports  editor  on  8000  weekly, 
but  position  phased  out  after  4  months. 
2  years  college  sirarts  editor;  3  years 
assistant  to  college  sports  information 
Director.  Will  work  anywhere.  Money 
secondary.  Please  reply  to  Charles  Rap- 
paport,  8904  Connecticut  Ave.,  Chevy 
Chase.  Md.  20016. 


RECENT  JOURNALISM  MA,  31.  Eco¬ 
nomics  BA,  copy  editor  on  awara-win- 
ning  university  daily,  former  Air  Force 
oflicer.  male,  single,  seeks  reporting 
spot.  Salary  secondary.  Prefer  Zone  1 
or  2.  Box  842.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


CITY  OR  WIRE  EDITOR,  medium  or 
small  daily.  Skilled  pro,  48,  can  direct 
or  do  most  of  it.  Top  daily,  wire  service 
background.  References.  Box  954.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher, 


ENTERTAINMENT  WRITER,  under¬ 
ground  and  tabloid  experience.  Special 
interests:  film,  drama,  television. 

Lucid,  witty  and  knowledgeable.  Seek 
employment  in  Zones  1.  2  or  5.  Box 
883,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  14  years  experience,  not 
black  or  female  and  usually  described 
as  over-qualified,  has  hope  there  is  a 
newspaper  looking  for  someone  to  do 
professional  job.  Have  covered  every¬ 
thing  from  sanitary  districts  to  White 
House.  Box  961,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR,  investigative  reporter, 
medical/ religion  writer,  38,  seeks  daily 
magazine,  public  information  position. 
BA,  top  references.  Will  relocate.  Box 
953,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WORKING  SLOT  MAN/News  Editor: 
experienced  hot,  cold  type.  AMs,  PMs; 
seek  news  or  managing  editor  position. 
Box  926,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


RECENT  BA  PHOTOJOURNALISM 
seeks  position  on  small  or  medium  size 
daily,  any  zone.  Magazine,  newspaper 
experience.  Portfolio  and  clips  on  re¬ 
quest.  David  Drennan,  25  S.  10th  St.. 
#5,  San  Jose,  Calif.  95112. 


E’XPERIENCED  EDITOR  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  as  ’news  executive  on  medium/ 
metro  daily.  Solid  18-year  newspaper 
background.  PR  manager  last  ZM  years 
for  company  which  has  had  a  change 
in  ownership.  Family  man,  46.  with 
BSJ  (cum  laude).  Box  930,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  experienced  6  years  wants 
a  beat.  Environment  specialty  but  all- 
around  guy.  Use  camera,  know  short¬ 
hand,  accurate.  (502)  477-2723. 


WANTED :  Beginning  journalistic  po¬ 
sition,  preferably  in  Northeast.  Age 
26,  BA  English,  Brown  Univers'ty ; 
MBA  International  Business,  Columbia. 
I  am  a  fine  writer  and  gootl  with 
camera  and  energy,  knowledge  of 
Spanish,  widely  traveled.  Box  951,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


CONSUMER  EDITOR/ WRITER  wants 
to  flee  megapolis  for  small  to  meilium 
daily  with  honest  publisher  in  Zones  1 
or  3.  Box  952,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOJOURNALIST,  2  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  weekly,  MA  in  Journalism, 
some  formal  schooling  in  darkroom 
technology,  have  done  reporting,  want 
to  work  for  daily.  Zones  1  and  2  pre¬ 
ferable  but  would  move  to  outer  regions 
for  an  interesting  slot.  Box  884,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOJOURNALIST  to  help  visually 
oriented  publication  win  PULI’TZER. 
Top  experience,  awards,  equipment. 
Well  published,  traveled,  educated.  Box 
918,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  6  years 
experience  looking  for  next  step  up 
the  ladder  as  director  of  photiwraphy 
or  photo  chief.  Married.  33,  MS  in 
Mass  Communications.  Box  872,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  currently  working 
in  ’TV  News,  10  years  experience,  8  on 
daily  papers,  desires  new  position  on 
photo  oriented  daily.  Good  on  features 
and  sports.  First  letter  tell  all.  Contact 
Jo.  L.  Keener,  642  S.W.  36th  St.,  #203, 
Wyoming,  Mich.  49509.  (616)  638-7744. 


PRESSROOM 


LOOKING  FOR  position  in  Areas  6, 
7,  8.  Journeyman  pressman  and  cam¬ 
eraman.  Box  871,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  proofreader, 
copy  editor,  advertising  sales.  Long 
first-class  experience,  above  average. 
Seek  i)08ition  on  small  city  newspaper. 
Box  932,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR 
Experienced  all  areas  through  front 
office.  Up  on  all  new  technology;  heavy 
on  computers,  systems.  Excellent  rec¬ 
ord.  Chat  at  Atlantic  City.  Absolute 
confidence.  Box  882,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  Foreman/ Systems 
Director.  People  oriented  and  experi- 
ence<l  in  handling  union  grievances. 
Available  for  interview  at  ANPA-RI 
Conference.  Ph.  (716)  244-3633. 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION 


STATIC  INFORMATION  PROGRAM  7 
New  vitality  guaranteed  by  pro.  Decade 
of  experience  as  information  director 
for  2  Washington,  D.C.  universities. 
Journalism  MA,  teaching  experience. 
Seeking  organization  desiring  top  media 
coverage.  Strong  writer/ editor;  know 
camera.  Employed,  34,  family  man. 
solid  Washington  media  contacts.  Bo.x 
946,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


WRITER  /  EDITOR  /  INTERIOR  DE¬ 
SIGNER.  Ten  years  experience  on  con¬ 
sumer  pro<luct  accounts.  Home  furnish¬ 
ings,  Fashion,  Food,  Photography. 
Placement.  Seek  a  creative  PR  position 
anywhere  in  U.S.  Box  916,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
Fifty  years  of  ASNE 


The  fifty-year  history  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  (the  actual 
anniversary  was  in  1973)  has  come  off  the 
press  under  the  title  of  “Read  all  about 
it!”  and  it  only  takes  50  pages  of  reading 
to  discover,  as  Creed  Black  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  did,  that  “more  than 
anything  else  in  this  volume,  I  was  struck 
by  all  the  evidence  that  the  more  things 
change,  the  more  they  are  the  same.” 

Condensing  the  reports  of  the  1934-35 
meetings,  Bill  Hill  of  the  Washington 
Star-\ews  put  it  this  way:  “If  the  NRA 
and  the  TVA  hadn’t  elbowed  in,  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  for  1934-35  could  have  been  cov¬ 
erage  of  a  convention  in  the  1970s.” 

This  doesn’t  mean  that  the  book  is  dull 
or  repetitious.  Certainly  anyone  who  has 
attended  almost  all  the  ASNE  conventions 
since  1944  as  we  have  can  testify  that  the 
meetings  are  none  of  that.  In  fact,  the 
history  of  the  Society  is  of  interest  to 
anyone  interested  in  newspapers  and 
journalism  because  it  reflects  how  long 
basic  problems  have  been  with  us  and  how' 
much  ASNE  has  contributed  towards 
solving  some  of  them. 

Jtc  lie 

It  is  fascinating  in  its  anecdotes  about 
personalities  in  the  business  and  particu¬ 
larly  about  famous  people  who  have  ad¬ 
dressed  the  meetings:  every  President 
since  Harding,  Gen.  Mac.\rthur,  Fidel 
Castro,  etc. 

For  example,  although  there  was  great 
controversy  within  the  Society  about  Cas¬ 
tro’s  appearance  before  ASNE  in  1959  he 
stated  flatly  at  that  time  “we  are  not 
Communists”  and  received  an  ovation 
with  “there  is  no  doubt  about  free  press  is 
the  first  enemy  of  dictatorship.”  Subse¬ 
quently,  Castro  took  his  own  advice  and 
eliminated  it  in  Cuba. 

The  claim  of  “executive  privilege”  be¬ 
came  an  issue  around  1950.  Harold  L. 
Cross,  then  counsel  for  ASNE,  later  wrote 
about  “The  Myth  of  ‘Executive  Privi¬ 
lege’  ”  which  said : 

“.\mong  those  in  Congress  who  have 
repudiated  (executive  privilege)  is  one 
who  now  is  but  a  heartbeat  from  the 
presidency.  Said.  Rep.  Richard  M.  Nix¬ 
on: 

“  ‘I  am  now  going  to  address  myself  to 
a  second  issue  which  is  very  important. 
The  point  has  been  made  that  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States  has  issued  an 
order  that  none  of  this  information  can  be 
released  and  that  therefore  Congress  has 
no  right  to  question  the  judgment  of  the 
President. 

“  ‘I  say  that  this  proposition  cannot 
stand  from  a  constitutional  standpoint  or 
on  the  basis  of  the  merits.’  ” 

The  book  was  written  by  Alice  Fox 
Pitts,  for  32  years  until  1963  the  Society’s 
executive  secretary,  with  the  help  of  nu¬ 
merous  contributions  from  scores  of  prom¬ 
inent  editors  who  played  a  role  in  the 
history.  Most  of  those  32  years,  Alice’s 
husband,  Freddie,  was  editor  of  The  Bul¬ 
letin  of  ASNE.  'They  were  a  team.  They 
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“knew  where  the  bodies  were  buried”  dur¬ 
ing  those  years,  if  anyone  did. 

The  book — 378  pages — was  published 
privately  by  the  Society  and  copies 
($7.50)  can  be  obtained  from  Executive 
Secretary  Gene  Giancarlo,  1350  Sullivan 
Trail,  P.O.  Box  551,  Easton,  Pa.  18042. 

Students  of  the  press  will  be  interested 
to  know,  and  they  probably  don’t,  that 
criticism  of  the  press  for  assorted  reasons 
has  been  a  primary  topic  of  ASNE  shop- 
talk  sessions  since  the  first  one  in  1923.  At 
that  time  President  Harding  dwelled  on 
decency  in  handling  news  and  the  need  for 
a  code  of  ethics. 

if  *  * 

.\s  .ASNE  Past  President  Robert  Not- 
son,  Portland  Oregonian,  writes:  “The 
value  of  the  newspaper  rests  ultimately, 
not  merely  in  the  volume  of  its  printed 
matter,  but  also  on  its  reader  acceptance. 
.And  this,  over  the  years,  has  been  pretty 
much  what  .ASNE  is  all  about — a  concern 
for  the  ethics,  the  basic  integrity,  the 
performance  standards  of  the  .American 
newspaper.” 

Since  its  start  in  1923,  .ASNE  has  had  a 
program  to  improve  journalism  education. 
The  Society  fought  for  10  years  for  the 
Freedom  of  Information  .Act  of  1966.  It 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  press-bar 
relations  with  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  since  1938.  It  began  in  1968  question¬ 
ing  Presidential  and  Congressional  candi¬ 
dates  for  office  about  campaign  contribu¬ 
tions  and  personal  financial  interests.  It 
has  fought  long  and  hard  against  over¬ 
classification  of  news  by  government  de¬ 
partments  and  the  philosophy  of  “man¬ 
aged  news.”  It  sponsored  a  world  tour  of 
three  editors,  before  World  War  II  ended 
to  spread  the  gospel  of  a  free  press. 
(E&P  published  the  18,000-word  report 
June  18,  1945.)  Since  then  two  ASNE 
groups  have  been  to  Russia  and  one  to 
China. 

The  Society  has  been  active  in  support¬ 
ing  international  associations  such  as  I  PI 
and  lAP.A,  and  domestic  organizations 
like  the  American  Press  Institute.  For 


many  years  it  played  a  major  role  in  the 
judging  of  Pulitzer  Prizes. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  historical 
aspects  in  the  book  all  related  with  good 
humor  by  some  of  the  best  writers  in  our 
field. 

In  addition  to  the  early  conclusion,  as 
mentioned  before,  that  most  of  our  jour¬ 
nalistic  problems  are  not  new  and  have 
been  around  for  a  long  time  (which  is  not 
to  say  editors  have  not  been  concerned 
and  trying  to  solve  them)  a  final  conclu¬ 
sion  is  that  an  ASNE  meeting  is  no  place 
to  make  predictions  or  forecasts  to  be 
recorded  in  the  annual  “Proceedings”  for 
posterity. 

Such  as  President  Kennedy’s  prediction 
at  the  1963  meeting  that  Fidel  Castro 
would  “not  be  in  power  in  another  five 
years.” 

• 

Study  to  examine 
newspaper  economics 

.A  two-year  study  on  the  economic  sur¬ 
vival  of  newspapers  will  be  conducted  by 
the  communications  department  of  Ameri¬ 
can  University,  Washington,  D.C.  during 
1974  and  1975. 

Dr.  Robert  0.  Blanchard,  chairman  of 
the  department,  said  the  John  and  Mary 
R.  Markle  Foundation  has  made  a  $106,- 
000  grant  for  the  study. 

He  said  the  proposed  study  will  concen¬ 
trate  on  large  metropolitan  dailies  during 
the  decade  of  1963-72.  It  will  seek  an¬ 
swers  why  some  papers  have  failed  dur¬ 
ing  a  time  of  general  prosperity  and 
whether  quality  of  content  is  related  to  its 
business  survival. 

• 

Shield  law  enacted 

Chiefly  designed  to  protect  news  sources 
and/or  grand  juries  bent  on  “fishing  expe¬ 
ditions,”  an  Oklahoma  “shield  law”  has 
been  enacted  by  the  legislature.  .A  court 
may  require  a  newsman  to  testify  if,  in 
the  court’s  opinion,  he  is  the  only  source 
of  information.  The  law'  was  sponsored  by 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  spearheaded  by  the 
Oklahoma  City  chapter  headed  by  Lil 
Newby,  Tulsa  Tribune  capital  correspon¬ 
dent. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO:  111  Sutter  Street,  94104(415)392  5671 
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You’re  loding  at  the  clearest  CRT  screen  available  in  the  graphics  business 
today.  It’s  standard  on  every  AH  UltraSeries  editing  terminal.  It  has  higher 
resolution  than  other  screens.  You  can  look  at  it  lor  hours  without  eyestrain. 
The  terminals  all  have  our  exclusive  cue  ball  cursor  control.  You  can  move  the 
cursor  anywhere  on  the  screen  with  just  a  flick  of  your  lingers.  Corrections 
are  easy  and  last!  Every  UltraSeries  terminal  is  personalized  to  lit  the 
phototypesetter  you’re  driving.  And  with  our  special  scroll  function,  you  can 
scroll  copy  up  or  down,  one  line  at  a  time.  Our  scrolling  memory  holds  2,i0 
characters,  with  room  left  over  lor  your  additions.  All  AH  terminals  are 
available  in  paper  or  mag  tape  versions.  And  they  start  at  under  J10,000.| 


lames  H.  Wagner,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  director  of  the  National  Spelling  Bee,  left,  and 
Dr.  Richard  R.  Baker,  pronouncer,  join  Julie  Ann  Junkin,  12,  in  celebrating  her  victory.  The  new 
champion  represented  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald. 


There  were  more  of  them  than  ever  in  the 
47-year  history  of  the  National  Spelling  Bee— 

80  finalists. 

They  were  the  first  to  have  their  competition 
beamed  to  a  national  TV  audience— a  one-hour 
news-documentary,  produced  by  the  Public 
Broadcasting  System. 

They're  home  now— 40  boys  and  40  girls— and 
one  of  them,  shown  above  in  victory,  returned 
from  last  week's  event  in  Washington,  D.C. 
with  special  distinction— Champion  Speller, 
1974. 

Nearly  eight  million  youngsters  participated 


in  the  I^Jational  Spelling  Bee  at  the  local  level. 

A  chosen  few  reached  Washington,  and  they 
deserve  a  particular  salute. 

But  to  confine  the  cheering  to  them  and  be 
silent  about  all  who  competed  locally  wouldn't 
be  fair.  The  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  and 
62  other  daily  and  Sunday  papers  that  sponsor 
the  National  Spelling  Bee  commend  all  who 
participated,  including  the  educators  who 
supported  the  program. 

Chances  are  next  year's  champion  was  one  of 
this  year's  challengers. 
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